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Aw architectural work, in order to be perfect, must aim at con- 
formity with the laws of beauty and of general fitness, and be- 
sides this at the following two results : first, at the attainment of 
the end proposed in the structure, and secondly, at the expression 
of the feeling which the structure ought to excite. Thus a church 
must not only be beautiful and suitable as a building, but also as 
achurch ; and if it be decorated within, the decorations must be 
such as are allied with a grave and serious frame of mind, rather 
than with lightness and frivolity. This latter is imperatively de- 
manded by Christianity; for if there is an antecedent frame of 
mind with which alone the house of God ought to be entered, 
and if that frame of mind may be encouraged or repressed by the 
aspect of the house itself, whether as exciting present impressions 
or calling up past trains of thought, surely Christianity must de- 
mand that the house of worship, and all the details of its decora- 
tion should promote the feeling of reverence and tend to recall 
the mind to the thought that “ God is in this place.” 

And so it should be with monuments erected in honor of the 
dead. Here indeed no one general form is required by the pur- 
pose in view ; and sepulchral stones may differ far more from one 
another, than a Gothic cathedral can differ from a Palladian 
church, or from one in the Grecian style. But notwithstanding 
this great diversity of form, although the column, the obelisk, 
the altar, the slab, and the temple may rise side by side in the 
cemetery ; good taste requires that the end proposed in such struc- 
tures, and the feeling which they ought to excite, should be con- 
templated in them all. Nay more, not only does good taste re- 


quire this, but Christianity also,—which controls taste throughout 
Vou. VII 62 
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the world of art, and especially where religious notions and feel- 
ings are involved—demands it still more. And if we do not let 
refined Christian feeling have a controlling voice in this matter, 
we shall give proof by and by both of bad taste and of the preva- 
lence of atheistical principles. For believing, as we do most 
firmly, that Christianity is allied with every thing in works of 
art that is really beautiful or grand, we must believe also that, if 
it predominates in the mind of a nation, it must lead the best ar- 
tists to beautiful and grand designs ; while on the contrary we 
have not a doubt, that Atheism, as it barbarizes and degrades in 
other departments, must work the same degeneracy upon the 
minds and works of artists. 

What we have said of single monuments in honor of the dead, 
is true also of the place where they are collected together. The 
ancients vegy. generally, in intermentgof the body or of the ashes, 
were led only by convenience ‘to the SMection of a common bury- 
ing ground. Families, indeed, often had common tombs,—a cus- 
tom, which the sacred rites observed at the sepulchres of ances- 
tors tended to perpetuate ;—but beyond this natural union, the 
feelings of the ancients did not often prompt them to mark out 
spots where the whole community might sleep together. Chris- 
tianity however, when it introduced the close bond of disciple- 
ship to the Lord Jesus, and the hope of a glorious resurrection 
exclusively confined to christian believers, tended to beget a feel- 
ing that the burial place of Christians should be apart from that 
of the heathen. Just as it put a stop to the burning of bodies, 
because they were soon to rise in newness of life; in the same 
manner did it silently advise Christian brotherhoods to rest in one 
place, that when the trumpet should sound, they might rise to- 
gether to meet their Lord. 

The churchyard therefore and the parish burying-ground, how- 
ever they may have been connected with superstitious notions or 
practices, spring naturally from the feelings of a Christian people, 
and supply a want, the sense of which naturally arises in the 
Christian mind. If a people of this description were living among 
Jews or Mohammedans, they would be unwilling that their de- 
ceased relatives should lie in the same cemetery with men of quite 
another faith. And such a feeling, so far from indicating bigotry, 
must spring from Christian views of the destiny of the body, 
and of the resurrection. How pleasant, also, and how profitable 
the thonght, to the descendants or relatives of deceased persons, 
when they walk through their place of entombment, that these 
friends, these aticestors are gathered in one congregation of the 
dead ; that as they worshiped and lived together, so together do 
they sleep; that here is the spot where families reunite their sun- 
dered members, where the wider branches of the kindred meet 
again, and where great multitudes of many generations will hear 
the summons to take part in the first resurrection. 
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If then Christianity has anything to do with the selection and 
decoration of bury ing-grounds, the question will be asked, What 
is this which it has to do; how far and to what points must its 
control be extended ; what is the most proper kind of burying- 
ground according to the view of a refined Christian, whose 
soul is awake to the beantiful in nature and art; and would such 
a Christian’s taste be like or unlike that of a heathen, who con- 
templated death as the termination of man’s being, and yet had 
the family affections as well as the tastes of a highly cultivated 
and delicate mind? 

This is not a matter of speculation, but one in which, for prac- 
tical ends, it is highly desirable that the taste of this country 
should be directed, if possible, into the right channel. ‘The fond- 
ness for a more ornamented style of building and laying out of 
grounds, which has been manifested in the United States during 
the last few years, has also extended itself to cemeteries and se- 
pulchral monuments. Already not only the larger towns, as Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, but smaller ones, as Springfield 
and Worcester, and we kuow not how many others, have large 
areas in their neighborhood laid out for the mansions of the 
dead, where beauty of scenery, taste in landscape gardening, ele- 
gance and costliness of monumeuts awaken wide curiosity, so that 
the strauger who should not visit them would be regarded as hav- 
ing only half finished his sight-seeing. These cemeteries are in 
many cases begun on the most public spirited plan. No expense 
is spared in whatever pertains to fencing, planting, laying them 
out, and keeping them clean and in good repair. And as fashions 
in our country travel post, all the towns of a few thousand inhab- 
itants are likely for their own reputation’s sake to follow the ex- 
ample thus set. 

Now a person inspecting one of these new burial-grounds, who 
has been accustomed perhaps, to an old fashioned one with square 
alleys and a neat board fence, and absolutely destitute of orna- 
ment, will at once inquire of himself what is the peculiar pro- 
priety of selecting a spot for such a purpose, where the natu- 
ral features will attract the eye and the mind away from the 
chambers of the dead. It is well, he thinks, to select a place 
possessing great natural beauties for a dwelling place of the liv- 
ing; for thus the natural love of beauty is gratified ; thus one can 
enjoy in richer measure what God seems in his works to love, 
and by the constitution of our minds shows that he would have 
us love ; thus the moral nature may be assisted by raising up for 
it an efficient helper in the love of simple unadorned scenery,— 
not to mention the pleasure which good looking houses, pic- 
turesquely situated, strike into the traveler’s heart, as he passes 
them by. There are surely reasons enough, which the enlight- 
ened Christian will not undervalue, why men should build their 
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houses in beautiful sites ; but are there the same reasons for se- 
lecting such sites for cemeteries. We confess, at the risk of run- 
ning athwart the prevailing taste of our most enlightened cities, 
that we do not think there are. For what is the main impression 
which burial-grounds ought to excite? Is it not one of solemnity, 
one under which the mind, drawn away from external objects, 
contemplates the ground merely as the place of last repose for 
the dead ? And does the beauty of the ground help this impres- 
sion, or draw away the mind to the decorations and adjuncts of 
the place. Let a person go to Laurel Hill cemetery in the Spring, 
when the dogwood is in blossom, and the Judas tree, there in- 
digenous, is covered with its red robe of flowers; let him wander, 
as he cau not fail to do, along the banks overhanging the Schuyl- 
kill, watching perchance the little steamboat as it comes down 
the stream, or the cars and canal boats bringing their loads to the 
great city. The scene within may be lovely enongh, for it is 
rather too far from Philadelphia for barelegged children to be 
trundling their hoops there, whilst Irish maids are talking 1n knots, 
or for whiskered men to stroll through the alleys, puffing their 

cigars, or for sentimental ladies to langh and sigh there with 
equal want of simplicity. But though the scene may be lovely, 
is the impression solemn and in keeping with the ° slee sping place’ 
of mortal man. We do not believe that a solemn impression is 
made on any mind; but rather that the true and right feeling, 
which ought to spring up from our nature when cultivated, is re- 
pressed by the very beauties of the spot. These planted trees 
and walks, these views of the river, these iron settees, inviting 
rest, draw away the attention from the tombs; and the sum total 
of the impression carried away is, that it is a very beautiful spot. 
Perhaps the thriving merchant, with a young family, as he visits 
it, thinks it a genteel place, and resolves to go to the directors to 
enquire the price of a lot. Perhaps the sentimental damsel 
thinks that she would like to be buried near such a river. At all 
events, whatever solemn impression may arise in a devout mind 
in spite of the place, the directors had little of it, or they would 
not have set up as the genius loci, at the very entrance, Thom’s 
sandstone statue of Old Mortality, searching among the tombs for 
covenanters’ graves, with his pony standing by ;—a pleasing com- 
position to be sure, but in its effect falling so far below the re- 
quirements of the place, that Venus weeping over the dead Ado- 
nis would be quite as appropriate. 

We are disposed, with our readers’ leave, to dwell awhile on this 
matter of impressions produced by graveyards, and will select a 
few differing in their characteristics, in the hope of making more 
clear the feeling which a Christian cemetery ought to excite. 

Many years ago we visited Bunhill fields in London, which 
served long as a place of interment for dissenters. The ground 
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was choke-full of graves in a state of neglect, and so far as dis- 
orderly arrangement and want of care were concerned, made a 
painful impression. But whether it was that we recollected the 
hymn of Dr. Watts, which begius ‘My thonghts that often 
mount the skies,’ or from the fact that some names illustrious for 
piety and Christian service are there recorded, the visit was a sol- 
emn, an absorbing one, calculated to strike good thoughts into the 
mind; and thus we must pronounce in this light such an ancient, 
uncared for yard a more Christian spot than Greeu wood or Mouut 
Auburn. 

There is a remarkable cemetery at Bologna or rather a little 
distance outside of the walls, which occupies the grounds form- 
erly belonging to a convent of Carthusians. The convent was 
suppressed in Bonaparte’s time, and the premises were given to 
the city, which has continued to use it as a place of interment 
for the whole population.—Jews and Protestants having a quarter 
apart for themselves. ‘The cloisters as well as the free area, are 
filled with coffins, both on the sides and below the pavement. 
Every coffin is intended to take up the smallest possible space. 
They are arranged therefore in tiers along the walls, and the nar- 
row partitions which they occupy are then shut in by a slab con- 
taining the inscription. ‘There is a business like air about all the 
arrangements, which takes away from the solemnity of the place ; 
and the custom of having all the inscriptions in Latin, whether 
they commemorate a learned doctor or a child, a prince or a tink- 
er, smacks so much of formality that feeling is repressed.* There 
appears to be the greatest attention paid to the neatness and good 
preservation of this cemetery. ‘The inscriptions are rather noted 
for their Latinity. 

The fields to bury strangers in, which oecur in many of the 
cities of Southern Europe, have for that reason something unique 
and peculiar about them ; and the thoughts which they are caleu- 
lated to awaken in the serious mind are of the most solemn char- 
acter. We would advise our friends who may happen to travel 
abroad not to neglect the meaus of moral improvement afforded 
by these places, amid the multitude of distracting and often un- 
profitable occupations to which the traveler’s life is subject. In 
such solitude, one can realize what it is to be a pilgrim and stranger 
on earth, and how death isolates its passengers from all that loved 
and valued them once. Here too of course we think of the dis- 
appointed hopes of invalids: they went for health, but the seeds 
of death were in them, and they sank perhaps alone, but usually 
attended by one or two devoted ones, into the arms of death. 
And this impression, almost too sad, is mitigated by the cheerful 
* We noticed an inscription on a girl who did embroidery well; ‘que opus 


Phrygium egregie fecit.’ How this illustrates the difference between a dead 
language and our mother tongue. 
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thought that Christian kindness and liberality have built such 
places, even in foreign lands, where the traveler and denizen may 
lie, not unhonored ; and where their countrymen until the end of 
time will not fail to resort, and to feel the spirit of sympathy and 
of national fellowship at the grave of one who was more than a 
fellow-man and a fellow-pilgrim, even a fellow-countryman and 
of the same beloved protestant faith. Most of these cemeteries are 
simple in their arrangements, adorned with neat but usually not 
very costly monuments, and kept in good repair. ‘The old one 
in Leghorn, containing the monuments of Tobias Smollett and 
Francis Horner, is now full, and a new ground at a little distance 
from the city is by no means vacant. The English burying- 
ground at Rome is without the walls on one side of the city, just 
as the church is at the opposite. It lies in a lonely spot, away 
from popuiation ; and its diminutive monuments form a striking 
contrast to the massive pyramidal tomb of Cains Sestius, which 
is adjoining. One of the newest of these grounds, that at Athens, 
we visited in the spring, when the purple anemone, the pride of 
the Greek landscape, was blooming among the graves: new as it 
is, it tells of more than one young traveler who, carrying the 
habits allowed by his native climate into the East, fell a victim 
to fever, and only reached this half-way house on his homeward 
journey.* 

There is a place at Naples, for the interment of poor wretches 
who have no friends or home, which makes a powerful impres- 
sion on the feelings,—but it is one of disgust and horror. It con- 
sists of a large number of deep pits, into which the corpses are 
thrown without coffin and almost without clothing ; over them 
lime is sprinkled that the process of decay may be hastened, and 
the human form obliterated with all speed. Surely increma- 
tion, after the decent manner of the ancients, was more akin to 
Christian feelings than this ; and the government which has pre- 
pared this Tophet, convicts itself of treating as brutes those 
whom it has first brutalized. In some of the German cemeteries, 
though unexceptionable otherwise, one custom leaves a painful 
impression on the mind,—the custom of leaving the grave open 
with a grating allowing the passage of the light and air. T'o see 





* Carl Otfried Miiller, one of the very first scholars of this age, while enga- 
ged in explorations at Delphi, imprudently over-worked himself, and sowed the 
seeds of disease within his frame, which sank to death soon after his return to 
Athens. The Germans there erected a monument for him in a solitary place, 
on the little rising ground which is supposed to be the scene of the (Edipus 
at Colonus of Sophocles. When we visited the spot, the Greeks had already 
begun to deface the monument by making it a mark for their balls, and by this 
time it may be half ruined. A stately monument, erected in honor of a noble 
lady—a Russian we believe—on the island, where at the battle of Salamis, a 
= A of Persians was attacked and destroyed by Aristides, is likely to contin- 
ue untouched, since few besides travellers have any motive to visit the island. 
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the coffin thus, even if nothing else reminds you of decay, is 
something from which human nature ought to shrink. We feel 
a most rational desire to bury our dead out of sight; and the use 
of tombstones reminding and admonishing us of what lies be- 
neath is to be accounted for on this ground. 

We must confess that Pere la Chaise, which has served per- 
haps as a model for the newest description of cemeteries, left no 
very deep impression upon us. The grounds are advantageously 
situated and well laid out, but, if we may trust our recollections, 
want shade entirely ; and this garishness coincides in its impres- 
sion with a certain skin-deep sentimentality, which the inscrip- 
tions and the sepulchral flower-beds display. 

The family burial-places, which sometimes present themselves 
to the traveler’s eye in our own country, are often impressive and 
aflecting spots. ‘There they lie, under a lonely hill, with no house 
perhaps in sight, occupying the corner of some large field,—a 
kind of metropolis for a family scattered through this great coun- 
try. What an impression of the littleness of man, of his loneli- 
ness in the tomb, and at the same time of the value of the fam- 
ily ties, is such a solitary ground fitted to make. As the dwellers 
in the township pass by the spot, the recollections awakened are 
wholly unlike those which a promiscuous grave-yard excites. 
Here memories and traditions of the family through several gen- 
erations concentrate ; their destinies are pursued in the mind; 
their branchings and intermarriages, their uprightness and worth, 
orsin and shame, their diseases and deaths, their shortness of 
life or longevity. Every impression here is distinct, being un- 
mixed with a thousand others of the most opposite kind. Here 
too, the family must have a common bond in the common ances- 
try, who, severed from the rest of mankind, appeal to their respect 
for the laws of blood, and teach them that they also must soon be 
gathered to their fathers. 

And yet, general as family tombs have been in the world among 
Jews, Greek, Romans, and less civilized peoples, vividly as they 
appeal to family affections, there is something about them which 
ought not quite to satisfy the mind. In burying the dead, although 
families should ever lie together, we ought also, to recognize 
brotherhood in faith, or the brotherhood of the human kind, or 
beth. But at present in our new burial grounds, brotherhood in 
wealth seems to be the principle of admission. ‘The poor must 
stand aloof and seek some less genteel place of burial. This 
ought not to be. Why should a Christian community in their 
places of sepulture make such distinctions,—driving out perhaps 
the poor disciple, whose glorified form now beholds its Savior, 
and, admitting a bloated slave of lust, whose end no one loves to 
think of. In all new cemeteries there should be lots at small 
cost for the poor, as well as lots for the friendless and the stran- 
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ger. It is Christian humanity not only to administer to the 
wants and soothe the feelings of such persons while alive, not 
only to nurse them in sickness and close their eyes, but also to 
inter them decently in the tomb, whither children, orphans per- 
haps, may repair and feel as if they were not outcasts, since they 
have relations slumbering in the dust. 

We have just alluded to brotherhood in faith as a principle in 
sepulture. For church-yards, difficult as it is and perhaps inex- 
pedient to maintain them amid a crowded population, we have a 
partiality :—not that we would exclude any one, even a suicide 
from the spot; and yet the impression made by such a ground, 
should be that it belongs to a religious community, and that the 
mass of those who lie in it are animated by the same Christian 
faith and hope, and pertain either personally or through an an- 
cestor to the same body of worshipers. It is pleasant to think that 
the poor believing widow, who received alms from the church, 
has a resting place provided for her here ; nor is it a small thing, 
if the feeling of communion, which is so faint among us where 
the individual is all in all, can be cherished and gratified in this 
manner. 

But if we must have common cemeteries on the principles of 
a stock-holding company, what has been said will make the fol- 
lowing rules seem perfectly just and reasonable. First, if the 
ground invites attention by its natural beauties, let not these drown 
the impressions of awe solemnity and solitude, which are so ap- 
propriate to the grave. Let it be a dell or valley, rather than a far- 
looking hill; some spot not seen at a distance, rather awakening 
interest when visited than curiosity to visit it. Second, Let the 
decorations be such as not to distract the mind. Let it not bea 
pleasure garden with trees and shrubs of every flower. Let the 
trees selected, —for shade adds a helping hand to right impres 
which by their peculiar green throw 
the anil into a sombre state, which by their thickness of fol- 
iage shut out the light, and by their permanence of leaf accord 
with the uniform aud subdued feelings arising in the place. It 
is not a taste confined to one people, but widely spread, and 
therefore having its ground in human nature, which leads men to 
plant evergreens in their places of burial. 





“The cypress funerall ; 
The laurel, meed of mighty conquerours 
And poets sage ; the firre that weepeth still ; 
The willow worne of forlorne paramours ; 
The eugh obedient to the bender’s will ;’— 


these, excepting that the laurel (laurus nobilis) with its thick 
shade will not bear our climate, with the “sayling pine, the 
cedar proud and tall,” are among the trees which we should 
soonest choose to cast their shades over the grave. Third, 
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Let not the whole ground be divided off at a price, looking as if 
no ungeuteel person was to lie there, but let provision be made as 
we have urged before, for the interment of the poor and friend- 
less. Fourth, Of all spots in the world, vain glory and ostenta- 
tion least become the burial-ground. We are going soon to apply 
this rule to the monuments themselves. Here we say of the 
grounds that nothing ought to lead to the suspicion that these 
solicit admiration : all which strikes the mind as show should be 
rigorously excluded from the place, where mortal glory lies amid 
corruption, and the reign of death proclaims man’s emptiness. 

If any person while reading these remarks shall be disposed 
todefend a style of ornamenting burial-grounds, which shall keep 
out of sight, as far as it may, the purpose which they subserve, we 
must tell him snch a taste is not only defective but absolutely 
unchristian. He would take away all painful and even solemn 
impressions from the grave. Christianity on the other hand re- 
gards it as a solemn, though, since Christ has passed through it, 
not as a dreary place. He would make us forget where we are, 
when we walk or drive through shady labyrinths, seeing here 
some half concealed obelisk, there a little temple or kiosk, and 
there again some exquisite opening towards a distant landscape. 
Christianity would pronounce a seutence of condemnation upon 
every thing which made the visitor unmindful that this was the 
last home of mortals; and would have all the beauty and all the 
art of the spot handmaids to her hallowed suggestions. 

Before leaving this part of our subject we wish to make an ap- 
peal to our friends in the country on the state of the greater part 
of the country burying-grounds. Who needs to be told in what a 
neglected condition very many of these are suffered to lie, as 
though each present generation was so engrossed with worldly 
schemes of life, that reverence for the tomb and for the bones of 
forefathers had vanished. For neglected and falling monuments, 
it may be said that families are broken up and change their resi- 
dence more than in any other part of the world; but what can 
exctise dismantled fences, and the utter absence of all desire to 
honor, the place of sepulchres. A trifling expense well laid 
out, would entirely transform these naked and bare places which 
now distress the traveler as he passes by. A belt of the simplest 
evergreens, and a few trees interspersed here and there, would 
change the scene at once, while it would help the solemnity of 
the spot. If to this where it was practicable, walks, whether 
winding or straight, could be added, and family lots could gather 
telatives together; we believe that the community which had 
once begun upon this plan would never allow their cemetery to 
become untidy or squalid until the end of time. 

We proceed now to say a few words on the subject of monu- 
ments, where individual taste, and means, fitness and the like 

Vou. VII. 63 
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seem to reign so exclusively as to supersede al! general rules, 
And indeed, who ought to prescribe or to make limitations cen- 
cerning the form of the tombstone. One or two forms, becom- 
ing quite general, would only produce a painfully monotenous 
impression ; as if the marble worker were not master of the vari- 
eties in his art, or the friends were too dull to depart from the es- 
tablished pattern. ‘Then again there are reasons why in individ- 
ual cases a special form should be chosen; the deceased friend 
may have preferred it; or it may be a natural symbol of some- 
thing prominent in his character or his destiny. In general, how- 
ever, it will be a compromise between the tastes of friends which 
decides this matter. Almost all the approved forms are given us 
by the ancients, and the details alone seem capable of innovation, 
The flat monument in its various kinds was originally an altar, 
‘diis manibus sacrum,’ on which perhaps, funeral libations, such 
as kept up the bond between the dead and the living, might be 
poured at some anniversary. ‘The tall monument seems inten- 
ded to strike the eye at a distance, as a memorial seen afar, crown- 
ing perhaps a high raised mound. Some reason may have intro- 
duced every shape, but as the reasons do not now exist we choose 
among the forms, unconscious of their former heathen application. 

Nor can a man with human feelings in his breast object toa 
certain freeness of expenditure, far removed from the spirit of 
economy, where the dead are to be honored. As reverence for 
God requires that a building erected to his honor should cost 
something ; so reverence for the dead will dispose men not to 
spare their money in erecting a memorial of those whom there is 
now no other way of honoring. And in both cases the money 
so spent under the influence of reverence and affection, accom- 
plishes a most valuable purpose: a useful end is attained, as is 
always the case, when, disregarding utility, we act from right 
feeling. We act on our own minds to maintain the sentiment of 
revereuce in its due place, which would be rudely shocked and 
repressed by practical neglect of its dictates; and we act on the 
minds of others and of society to keep alive feelings which ave 
of vital importance to mankind. 

But here two or three rules may be laid down which will 
make their way to every mind, we think, without being enforced. 
The first is, that all ostentation should be avoided. Show in 
monuments is a false thing, intruding as it does into the place of 
affection ; it isa baneful thing in its tendency towards exaggera- 
tion and all that is vicious in taste. The rich may run into it, 
and not find that censure from society which is their due, because 
costliness of material and of workmanship gives a certain impo- 
sing quality to a structure; but cheap show, being unattended 
with such a prestige, excites the derision of all. The motive, when 
once consciously entertained in regard to funeral monuments, 
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banishes grief and affection from the mind: a monument then 
js no longer a memorial of the dead but of the folly of the living ; 
just as women hired to wail at funerals after the ancient custom, 
would chill the feelings of spectators, and imply on the part of 
relatives that they needed some borrowed grief to supply their 
own lack. Every body is pained by ostentation, wherever they 
observe it, whether it be because it implies a claim of superiority, 
or is allied to insincerity and deceit, or is a departure from that 
personal independence which we always admire in its proper de- 
velopments. 

Another rule, which must commend itself at once, is that a cer- 
tain fituess and proportion should reign in monuments as in all 
works of art. This rule holds with regard to persons: good 
taste must condemn costly and magnificent structures over the 
remains of an infant however dear, while a public benefactor, a 
father of his country, may be properly honored with a monument 
equalling in splendor anything which his country can boast. 
Good taste requires too, that there shall be a correspondence in 
some degree between the ornaments of the tomb and the person 
buried there. One of the engravings in the Cemeteries of Amer- 
ica, presents to us a medallion-portrait of Beatrice Cenci, as a 
conspicuous decoration of a monument. The visitor will no 
donbt be arrested by this striking object, and will, we assume, 
find it executed in the highest style of art, a beautiful reproduc- 
tion in marble of Guido’s beautiful picture. But he wiil not 
avoid saying to himself,—not knowing, as we do not, the cir- 
cumstances of the case—* what’s Hecuba to him or he to He- 
cuba?’ What has Beatrice to do with the lady lying in this 
tomb? Was she a parallel in her sad destiny? If so, it were pas- 
sing strange to think of recalling it by emblems in marble. Did 
they look alike? Perhaps there is nothing objectionable in per- 
petuating the likeness of a friend upon a monument; but why 
represent what must recall a most harrowing story of crimes. Or 
did the marble-cutter wish to exhibit a beautiful face upon his 
work? Then, he was poorly qualified to jndge what the laws 
of taste require, if he must select a special historical face for 
this purpose invested with such associations, rather than one on 
which a less definite and peculiar history attends. 

And so there may be incongruities between the ornaments and 
the uses of the monument. An instance for us in the nineteenth 
century would be the bas-relief representation so common on an- 
cient sarcophagi of a vintage and its accompanying processions 
and genii ;—although to the ancients this had a solemn symboli- 
cal meaning, and even the Christians adopted it as an emblem of 
redemption, aud perhaps of the harvesting of souls. Some forms 
likewise may be at least on a reduced scale unsuitable for monu- 
ments. If a little Doric temple of four feet square would be 
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blamable on this account, how much more a baby-house Gothie 
cathedral, not much larger than the ‘silver shrines of Diana’ of 
Ephesus. 

We touch on these points the more readily, because we seem to 
discover an increasing tendency towards architectural show and 
dash, and towards florid ornament which is at war with good 
taste. Little Gothic castles in clapboards, imitations of the pavil- 
ion at Brighton, and sundry eclectic nondescripts which by the 
juxtaposition of parts have become monsters, are going up, as if to 
create a sensation : 


“ pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier hic est.” 


We have cathedrals without the length, breadth and height which 
are essential to due effect. We copy the great, but its grandeur 
vanishes ; for we can not succeed in retaining grandeur on a re- 
duced scale. A picture or a drawing may give an impression of 
grandeur because room is allowed to the conceptive faculty ; but 
a baby-house is embodied littleuness, and the sense defies the im- 
agination. We forget too that material helps to make a structure 
imposing, and that this element must enter into what we call effect. 
And this not because expensiveness in itself, or even amount of 
labor in construction creates an impression, so much as because 
beauty and durability of material are in harmony with beauty 
and fitness of design. It is natural to aim to perpetuate and to 
wish to have perpetuated that which is worthy of being created. 
And thus we believe that a plain but solid house, nowise faulty 
as a house but perfectly without pretensions, gives more pleasure 
to beholders than one of perishable materials but full of show. 
When beauty is aimed at on a small scale and with a small outlay, 
it is not difficult to reach it by a structure in the cottage style of 
amore simple and unassuming form. There are cases too where 
good taste requires that neither beauty nor expensiveness should 
be very manifest in a structure. For instance, a man may build 
a barn or stable of brick or stone for durability ; but the manifes- 
tation of a great outlay of money upon it would excite a painful 
sensation, and if he should construct it after the model of the 
Parthenon, or some other famous monument, he would only 
make himself ridiculous. ‘The purpose to which the building is 
put can never be abstracted from its impression, any more than 
the material. We judge concretely. And beauty in architecture 
never stauds by itself, but is always surrounded by a train of at- 
tendants, which know their places. 

But we did not intend to write a treatise on the rules of taste 
in architecture, and perhaps should not have been led into this 
digression, if we had not felt that the rules of taste and the sins 
against taste were the same upon the whole in cemeteries and 
monuments as in house building. And we may go still farther 
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back, and say that healthy Christian feeling will lead to such 
good taste and prevent the grosser forms of offense against it: 
by which we mean not that each individual Christian will have 
a good taste, but that society will be penetrated with it, as with 
morality, humanity, patriotism and other virtues wherever the 
same spirit prevails. For instance in a thoronghly Christian 
community, a substantial citizen will be apt to build himself a 
good house, one that is solid and likely to last, suited to his 
wants and means, and sufficiently elegant in design. And so, if 
he has grounds around his dwelling they will be laid out taste- 
fully. But will he be willing to live in a ‘ceiled house,’ while 
the house of God is a barn? No, certainly. Little as the Chris- 
tian spirit is tied to outward form, it can not but rejoice to see 
God honored at some cost and self denial, and to see the orna- 
ments of architecture in the house of his worship which it would 
not disapprove of elsewhere. And so too it would not suffer the 
public buildings of the community to look sordidly or shabbily, or 
the public grounds to be mere cow pastures. A general style of 
elegance running through all the externals of the place, and the 
more remarkable, where individual selfishness had the least con- 
cern in it, would attest to that existence of a state of society 
where Christianity was the fountain of everything beautiful or 
useful. 

May Christian feeling preside over all erections whether those 
for the dead, or those for the living ; and may this land, so abound- 
ing in general intelligence, so ambitious in the efforts of its citi- 
zens to rival and excel each other, be guided by the highest prin- 
ciples to the highest attainments of art. 


Art. II.—THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS, 


Vindicia Ignatiane ; or the genuine writings of St. Ignatius, 
as exhibited in the antient Syriac Version, vindicated from the 
charge of heresy ; by the Rev. Wittiam Cureton, M.A,, F.R.S., 
of the British Museum; late sub-librarian of the Bodleian Li- 
brary. London: Rivingtons. 1846. 


Corpus Ignatianum : A complete collection of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles, genuine, interpolated, and spurious ; together with numer- 
ous extracts from them, as quoted by ecclesiastical writers down 
to the tenth century ; in Syriac, Greek and Latin: An En- 
glish translation of the Syriac text, copious notes, and intro- 
duction ; by Witutam Cureton, M.A., F.R.S., Chaplain in or- 
dinary to her Majesty the Queen. London: Francis and John 
Rivington. 1849. Large 8vo. pp. 365. 
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S. Ignatii Patris Apostolici que feruntur Epistole una cum 
ejusdem Martyrio. Collatis edd. Grecis versionibusque Syr- 
iaca, Armeniaca, Latinis, denuo recensuit notasque criticas ad- 
jecit Jou. Henr. Perermann, Dr. Univers. Berol. Prof. Extr, 
Academie Arm. Mechith. etc. Socius. Lipsie. 1849. 8vo, 
pp. 365. 


Eccrestasticat history informs us that Jgnatius was Bishop 
of Autioch in Syria, and that he suffered martyrdom at Rome 
under Trajan, in the year 107 or 116. The statement of the 
Fathers is, that he was tried before the Emperor at Antioch, and 
was condemned to be transported to Rome, and there to be de- 
voured by wild beasts. The band of soldiers who had the charge 
of conducting him to Rome, treated him with great cruelty; yet 
they suffered him to have free communication with the ministers 
and churches along the road. He therefore received deputations 
from various churches, conversed personally with Polycarp at 
Smyrna, and from that city and from Troas, addressed letters to 
quite a number of churches and individuals. At length he arri- 
ved at Rome, and there met death triumphantly. Such is the 
uniform statement of the Fathers. And that Ignatius actually 
wrote some letters just before his martyrdom, is hardly donbted 
by any modern writer. But whether any of those letters have 
reached us, in an authentic state, and how many, and what they 
are, are questions on which the learned have long been divided, 
and which have called forth much elaborate discussion. 

Epistles published as his.—First, a little before the reforma- 
tion, three very short Epistles appeared, bearing his name. Two 
of them were addressed to the Apostle John, and one to the vir- 
gin mother of Christ. ‘These have come to us only in Latin, 
and are now universally regarded as spurious. Not long after the 
publication of these Epistles, eleven others, in an ancient Latin 
version, were discovered and published. And in the year 1557, 
the same Epistles in Greek, with the addition of a twelfth, were 
discovered and published from a manuscript in the library of 
Augsburg. ‘These were what have been called the longer Greek 
recension. Respecting their genuineness, the learned entertained 
different opinions, but did not go into any elaborate discussions 
for nearly a century, or until their importance in the dispute be- 
tween the English Episcopalians and the Presbyterians drew at- 
tention to them. In 1623, Prof. Vedel, of Geneva, published an 
edition of the twelve Epistles, in Greek, accompanied with learn- 
ed essays. He considered seven of them to be genuine, and five 
to be spurious. Not long after, in 1644, Archbishop Usher dis- 
covered in England two copies of au ancient. Latin version of 
eleven of the twelve Epistles in a much shorter form, and exhib- 
iting a text which agreed better with the citations in several of 
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the Fathers. This shorter Latin version he appended to an edi- 
tion of all the Epistles of Ignatius. From the seven Epistles 
which Vedel had prouounced genuine, Usher excepted the Epis- 
tle to the Philippians; thus making siz of the twelve to be gen- 
uine, and siz to be spurious. He also supposed the six genuine 
Epistles to be much interpolated in the longer Greek and Latin 
recensions, and that their true text was more correctly exhibited 
in the newly discovered shorter Latin version. In his learned 
Dissertation prefixed to the volume, he says: De Grecis que cir- 
cumferuntur Epistolis hodie si queratur; omnino respondendum 
esse concludimus, earum sex nothas, totidem alias mirtas, nullas 
omni ex parte sinceras et genuinas. ‘Two years after this, Isaac 
Vossius published from a Greek manuscript in the Medicean li- 
brary at Florence, eight of the twelve Ignatian Epistles and part 
of the ninth;in a much shorter form than was before known, and 
agreeing well with the shorter Latin form published by Usher. 
From this time onward, various editions of the Ignatian Epistles 
have appeared, some embracing only the seven Epistles in their 
shorter form, Greek and Latin; others including all the twelve 
Epistles, Greek and Latin, and in both their longer and shorter 
forms; and to some of these editions were added, the three Latin 
Epistles which are manifestly spurious. 

Genuineness of the Ignatian E’pistles.—The three short Epis- 
tles found only in Latin, are out of the question; they being, as 
already observed, now universally regarded as spurions. As to the 
twelve which have come to us both in Greek and Latin, and most 
of them in a two-fold form, a longer and a shorter,—five are now 
very generally given up by the learned; viz. those addressed to 
Maria Cassabolita, to the ‘Tarsians, to the Antiochians, to Hero 
the Deacon, and to the Philippians. Of the remaining seven 
Epistles in their more extended form, (although this form of 
them was contended for by Wm. Whiston, in the last century, 
and Charles Meier, a German, in the present century,) the rejec- 
tion is almost universal; so that it is only the shorter form of 
them that now finds advocates. ‘These seven Epistles are ad- 
dressed to the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the Trallians, the Ro- 
mats, the Philadelphians, the Smyrnians, and to Polycarp. The 
strenuous defenders of the Apostolic origin of episcopacy in the 
English church, with most of the Romish writers, maintain that 
these seven shorter Epistles are genuine: but the great body of 
Protestant writers maintain, either that they are absolutely spu- 
rions, or that they have come to us so corrupted and altered as to 
possess little or no authority. The discussions respecting them 
were the most animated and the most elaborate about the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; and the champions who distinguished 
themselves the most, were Salmasius, Blondell, Laroque, and es- 
pecially John Daillé on the one side, and Bishop Pearson and Dr. 
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Hammond on the other. But the contest gradually subsided, the 
arguments which the state of learning then afforded, having been 
exhausted, and neither party being able to convince the other, 
The modern German writers have generally taken a sort of mid- 
die ground, maintaining that the seven shorter Epistles were 
probably composed by Ignatius, but that they have come to us 
very much corrupted, and can not safely be relied upon. But 
the recent discovery and publication of an ancient Syriac version 
of three of the seven Epistles, differing materially in form and 
length from the Greek and Latin copies, have given a new aspect 
to the whole subject ; and, not improbably, will produce a great 
change in public opinion respecting the writings of Ignatius, 
We will therefore proceed now to give some account of the dis- 
covery of these Syriac Epistles, the editions of them, their con- 
ciseness, and the evidence of their genuineness; and will then 
present to our readers the Epistles themselves in an English 
translation. 

Discovery of the Syriac Epistles.—The Rev. Henry Tattam, 
now Archdeacon of Bedford, visited Egypt in the years 1838 
and 9, and obtained a number of very ancient Syriac manuscripts 
from the Coptic monastery of St. Mary Deipara in the desert of 
Nitria,—about one degree of latitude south from Alexandria, and 
about as far west from Cairo. ‘These manuscripts were deposited 
in the British Museum ; and among them, the Rev. Wm. Cure- 
ton, who was connected with the Museum, discovered an entire 
copy of Ignatius’ Epistle to Polycarp, beautifully written in Es- 
trangelo characters, probably about the year A. D. 530 or 540. 
Several of the manuscripts in this collection, as appears from 
Syriac inscriptions upon them, were presented to the monastery 
by a former Abbot, Moses of Nisibis, who states that in the year 
1243 of the Greeks, (A. D. 931,) he procured these and other 
manuscripts, to the number of 250 volumes, by purchase and by 
donation, while on a visit to Bagdad in Mesopotamia. In the 
year 1842, the Trustees of the British Museum, having obtained 
a special grant from the Lords of the Treasury, despatched Mr. 


Tattam again to Egypt, to purchase if possible all the manuscripts , 


in that monastery. He returned the following year, with between 
300 and 400 volumes, being all that the monks would then part 
with. Among the manuscripts of this purchase, Mr. Cureton 
found a Syriac copy of three entire Epistles of Ignatius, (those 
to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans,) written in 
Estrangelo, in one of the volumes brought from Bagdad by the 
Abbot Moses, in A. D. 931. This manuscript, Cureton thinks, 
must have been written not later than the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury. In the year 1847, Mr. Auguste Pacho purchased of those 
monks the remainder of their mannscripts, and afterwards sold 
them to the Lords of the Treasury, to be deposited in the British 
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Museum. Among these Mr. Cureton discovered a second entire 
copy of the three Epistles, in a volume procured by the Abbot in 
A. D. 931, and apparently written about three or four centuries 
earlier. ‘hese three copies of Ignatian Epistles are fairly writ- 
ten in Estrangelo characters, aud differ very little from each other. 
They do not make distinct volumes, but each copy is bound up 
with other ancient Syriac productions. 

Editions of these E’pistles—The three Syriac Epistles were 
first published, with an Euglish Translation and Notes, by Wm. 
Cureton, Lond., 1845, 8vo. This edition was printed from the 
two MSS. brought from Egypt by Mr. Tattam. It took the 
learned world by surprise, and excited very great interest. A 
writer in the English Review, at once assailed the work with vi- 
olence, declaring the Syriac Versions to be a * miserable epitome.” 
In reply, Mr. Cureton published his Vindicie Ignatiane, Lond., 
1846, pp. 87 and xxiv, 8vo, in which he triumphantly confuted 
the reasonings of the Reviewer. The next year (1847), C.C. 
J. Bunsen published his seven letters, entitled Ignatius von An- 
tiochien und seine Zeit, in which he maintains these Syriac 
Epistles to be the only genuine remains of Ignatius that have 
reached us.* Having obtained another entire copy of these Eipis- 
tles, Mr. Cureton prepared a second and greatly enlarged edition 
of all the Epistles of Ignatius. This edition, printed, Lond., 1849, 
is entitled Corpus Ignatianum. Ii contains a learned Introduction, 
(Ixxxvii pages); and then the Syriac text of the three Epistles; 
under which are placed, in parallel columns, both the longer and 
shorter Greek texts, with their ancient Latin versions; and over 
against the Syriac, he gives a Greek text selected from both the 
longer and shorter Greek, and so corrected as to correspond very 
nearly with the Syriac, and of course presenting, what he regards 
as the recovered Greek text from which the Syriac Epistles were 
translated. After these follow all the other Epistles, which have 
been ascribed to Ignatius, both in Greek and Latin, and in their 
longer and shorter forms. ‘To these succeed all the Extracts 
from the writings of Ignatius, and all notices of the man, his 
history and martyrdom, which could be found in any oriental 
writings, Syriac, Arabic, or Ethiopic, or in any Greek or Latin wri- 
tings prior to the tenth century. Mr. Cureton then gives us Trans- 
lations of all the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic in the volume ; and 
adds copious Notes, critical and explanatory, on the three Syriac 
Epistles, with some Notes on the other Epistles and on the Syri- 
ac Extracts. This edition is fitly called a Corpus Ignatianum ; 
for it professes to contain all the known documents relative to 
Ignatius and his writings, and thus to place the reader in a posi- 

* See the Princeton Review for July, 1849, pp. 378-403. 
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tion to judge correctly of the merits of these Epistles, without 
recurrence to other works. 

Brevity of these E’pistles.—The three Syriac Epistles, thongh 
exhibiting no apparent lacuna, and containing no visible marks 
of contraction, are much shorter than even the shortest corres- 
ponding Greek and Latin. Thus the Epistle to Polycarp, after 
following the shorter Greek and Latin, pretty closely, to the end 
of the 6th chapter, gives us only two short sentences in the place 
of the 7th and 8th chapters. The Epistle to the Ephesians 
swerves still more from the Greek. The 2d and 3d chapters it 
reduces to a single sentence; the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, it eutire- 
ly omits,—as also the 11th, 12th and 13th. ‘The 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th. it reduces to two sentences; and the 20th, 
and 21st, it wholly omits. The Epistle to the Romans coincides 
in general with the shorter Greek, through the five first chapters; 
omits the 6th and 8th, and contracts the 7th and 9th very con- 
siderably. Then, instead of the 10th, it gives us the 4th and 
5th chapters of the shorter Greek Epistle to the Trallians; but 
closes with the valediction in the Epistle to the Romans. 

Gennineness of the Syriac E’pistles.—Nearly all the arguments 
which for three centuries have been urged against the genuine- 
ness of the Ignatian Epistles, are founded on their internal char- 
acter, and on the circumstances in which they were professedly 
composed. (1.) It is altogether incredible.—it is alledged,—that 
Ignatius on his way to execution, and guarded by ten Roman 
soldiers whom he compares to leopards for their inexorable cruel- 
ties, should have been allowed such continual and free intercourse 
with the ministers and churches in the countries through which 
he passed ; and should have enjoyed leisure and the requisite con- 
veniences for writing so many long and elaborate Epistles as have 
been attributed to him. (2.) The style also is thought to be too 
artificial, or too inflated and pompous, for an Apostolical Father 
on his way to martyrdom, and composing in haste and amid the 
greatest disadvantages. (3. ) The spirit, likewise, breathed through 
several of these Epistles, is deemed too self- -complacent, too as- 
suming and dictatorial, fora humble dying Christian just about 
to leave the world. (4.) The zeal manifested in many of these 
Epistles against heretics and schismatics, and especially against 
several heresies which did not disturb the church till scores of 
years after the martyrdom of Ignatius, such as those of the Do- 
cete, Saturninus, Valentinian, T! heodotus, Artemon, &c.—con- 
stitutes a still more decisive argument. (5.) Lastly, the extrav- 
agait ideas of the Episcopal dignity and suseaganiaen, which are 
so often advanced and dwelt upon in most of these Epistles, and 
which seem to be always uppermost in the writer’s mind,—ideas 
which are not found in any other of the Fathers anterior to 
Cyprian in the middle of the third century,—have been consid- 
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ered as conclusive evidence that these Epistles, as they appear in 
the Greek, could not have been the production of Ignatius. Now 
each and all the above objections are of weight only against the 
Greek and Latin Epistles. Against the three Syriac Epistles, 
they either do not lie at all, or they press with so little force as 
to create no serious difficulty: for precisely those Epistles and 
parts of Epistles which are the most open to these objections, are 
the Epistles and parts of Epistles which the Syriac version omits. 
The genuineness therefore of these three Epistles may be con- 
sidered as standing forth almost wholly unimpeached. Of course, 
there is no good reason why we should not receive them as gen- 
uine. But if these Syriac Epistles are to be acknowledged as 
genuine, then the three Greek and Latin Epistles corresponding 
with them,—the shorter as well as the longer,—must be regard- 
ed as interpolated and corrupted. And at the same time, all the 
other Epistles attributed to Ignatius, must be rejected as spurious. 
For it appears, from the Syriac notices attached to the three Epis- 
tles, that these three were the only Epistles of Ignatius that were 
received or known by the Syrian Christians. And farther, while 
several of the earlier Fathers, as lrenzeus, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Origen, &c., quote passages that are found in all the three Syriac 
Epistles, no ecclesiastical writer, until far into the fourth century, 
has quoted any thing as coming from the pen of Ignatius, except 
what is now found in the three Epistles before us. Neither is 
the number of the Epistles which [gnatius wrote, definitely sta- 
ted by any writer, anterior to Eusebius of the fourth century. He 
indeed speaks of seven Epistles as having been written by Igna- 
tius; but he quotes only from the three in Syriac; and it may be 
doubted whether he had himself ever seen any more. Mr. Cure- 
ton, therefore, very justly says (Corpus Ignat., p. Ixxiv): “ All 
the external evidence, therefore, which can be adduced respect- 
ing the Epistles of Ignatius, either from citations drawn from 
them, or reference made to them by any ancient writer for more 
than two centuries after the death of that holy Martyr, applies 
directly to the Three Epistles contained in the Syriac recension, 
and to those three only.” 

Professor J. H. Petermann, of Berlin,* has recently attempted 
to unsettle the preceding conclusions, by means of the Armenian 
Versions of the Ignatian Epistles. These Armenian Epistles, 
which are thirteen in number, (including one from Maria Casso- 
bolita to Ignatius,) correspond very nearly with those of the 
Greek and Latin shorter recension. They were first published 


* His work, the title of which is placed, with the titles of Mr. Cureton’s 
works on the Ignatian Epistles, at the head of this article, is introduced with 
an ingenious, Jearned and compact dissertation “De Versione Armeniaca,” 
of more than xxx closely printed pages. 
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by some schismatical Armenians, at Constantinople, A. D. 1783, 
from three Armenian manuscripts. They are supposed to have 
been translated about the fifth century. The Armenian nation 
appear to have very little knowledge of them; and, siuce their pubs 
lication, the learned of Europe hav e given little attention to them, 
Prof. Petermann, who now priuts them in connexion with the 
Greek text, together with a very close Latin translation, endeav- 
ors to evince, by a most elaborate investigation, that this version 
was not made directly from the Greek text, but from a Syriac ver- 
sion which embraced all the thirteen Epistles. ‘The three Syriac 
Epistles published by Mr. Cureton, he supposes to be abridged 
from this most aucient version. His arguments are nearly all de- 
rived from a comparison of the Armenian text with the Syriac 
text, so far as the latter is given us by Cureton, and with a con- 
jectural Syriac version of his own, in the Epistles and parts of 
Epistles of which no Syriac copy has been found. He endeav- 
ors to shew, that the Armenian version embraces some Syriac 
idioms, that it accords in many places with the Syriac versions 
rather than with the Greek, and that its deviations from both, can 
be more easily accounted for by supposing it made froin the Sy- 
riac than by supposing it made from the Greek. But the general 
character which he himself gives of this version, greatly weak- 
ens, if it does not destroy, his whole argument. For he admits, 
that the Armenian version is a very loose one, that it is a kind of 
paraphrase, and that it extends, curtails, and alters the original, 
so as to give what the translator considered to be the thought in 
the author’s mind, rather than precisely what he wrote. Now 
such a translation, from whatever text it might be made, would 
be likely to coincide sometimes with the Greek, sometimes with 
the Syriac, and sometimes with neither. And precisely this, so 
far as we can judge, appears to be the fact. Notwithstanding the 
great ingenuity and erudition displayed by this editor, we are 
constrained to regard his reasoning as specious but wholly incon- 
clusive. But, suppose we were compelled to admit, that the Ar 
menian version was made from a Syriac version, and as early as 
the fifth century ; it would only follow that, in the fifth century, 
there was a Syriac version of the thirteen Greek Epistles extant. 
Now there is reason to believe, that these Epistles were then cur 
rent among the Greek Christians; and they might have been 
translated into Syriac, as they certainly were into Latin. But 
the existence in that age of such a Syriac version of the corrupt- 
ed, interpolated, and forged Greek Epistles, would be no proof 
that the shorter Epistles of the Cureton recension were not the 
only Epistles that Ignatius ever wrote, nor that the Cureton 
version was not made at an earlier age from an uncorrupted 
Greek original which contained substantially the primitive text 
of Ignatius. 
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We now present to our readers a new English Translation of 
the three Syriac Ignatian Epistles, based upon Mr. Cureton’s 
translation, but corrected in a few places, and improved materi- 
ally, as we think, in its style. The short notices prefixed and sub- 
joined to these Epistles, are translated from the Syriac manuscript, 
No. 2 of Cureton, or that brought from Egypt by Mr. Tattam, in 
the year 1843, the first of those containing all the three Epistles. 


‘“ Epistie or Ienativs,” [to Potycarp. | 


“Tenatius who is Theophorus, to Porycarp, Bishop of Smyr- 
na, who is himself the special care* of God the Father, and of 
Jesus Messiah our Lord. 

(I.) ‘“‘ Becanse thy mind, which is established on God as on an 
immovable rock, is pleasing to me, I the more praise God for 
having deemed me worthy of thy personal acquaintance, in which 
through God I have delight. And I beseech thee, by the grace 
with which thou art clothed, to add to thy career; and to make 
supplication for all men that they may be saved ; and to ask for 
things suitable, with all earnestness of body and spirit. Be solici- 
tous for unanimity, than which nothing is more excellent. Sus- 
tain all men; as our Lord sustaineth thee. Be patient with all 
men, in love; as thou art doing. Persevere in prayer. Ask for 
evel greater wisdom than thou hast. Be careful to possess a 
spirit that sleepeth not. Discourse with all, agreeably to the will 
of God. Bear with the infirmities of all men, as a perfect com- 
batant: for where the toil is great, great also isthe gain. (IL) If 
thou love only the good disciples, thou hast no grace: rather sub- 
due the bad by gentleness. All diseases are not cured by one 
medicine. Alleviate incisions by tenderness. Be wise as a ser- 
pent in all things, and harmless as a dove in the things that are 
required. For this cause hast thou a body and a spirit, that thou 
mayest be persuasive in scenes visible before thy face, and mayest 
ask concerning things hidden from thee, that they may be dis- 
closed to thee ; so that thou mayest be deficient in nothing, and 
mayest abound in all gifts. The times demand, that thou shouldst 
be worthy of God, as the pilot needs a ship and the tempest-tos- 
seda harbor. Be thou watchful, as God’s combatant. That 
which is promised to us, is life eternal and incorruptible ; of which 
things thou also art persuaded. In every thing I will be instead 
of thy soul, and my bonds which thou hast loved. (IIL) Let 
those who pretend to be something, and who teach strange doc- 
trines, not disconcert thee; but stand thou in the truth like a 
smitten combatant; for it is of a great combatant to be smitten, 
and yet conquer. More especially, on God’s account, it behoveth 





*In the Greek there is a play upon the words éncoxomg and insoxonnuérg, 
which disappears in the Syriac, as also in the English. 
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us to bear with every thing, that He also may bear with us. Be 
thou diligent, even more than thou art. Be cognizant of the 
times. Be expectant of Him who is over the times, Him to 
whom there are no times, Him who is unseen, Him who for our 
sakes was seen, Him who is impalpable, Him who is impassible, 
Him who for our sakes suffered, Him who for our sakes endured 
every thing in every form. 

(1V.) “Let not the widows be neglected: be thou their guard- 
jan, for the Lord’s sake. And let nothing be done without thy 
approval ; neither do thou any thing without-the approval of God ; 
nor indeed doest thou. Be thou well established. Let there be 
frequent assemblies. Intreat every one by his name. Despise 
not the slaves, male or female. Yet let them not be insoleut: 
but let them serve the more assiduously, as being for the glory 
of God; that they may be deemed worthy of a better freedom 
which is of God: Let them not desire to be free from the com- 
munity, lest they be found slaves to lusts. (V.) Stand aloof from 
evil wiles; but rather make disclosures respecting them. Tell my 
sisters, that they should love in the Lord, and that their husbands 
should be sufficient for them in body and spirit. And also charge 
my brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Messiah, that they 
love their wives, as our Lord his church. If any one has sufficient 
strength to continue in chastity, to the honor of the body of our 
Lord, let him continue without boasting: if he glory, he is lost. 
If he is recognized as separate from the Bishop, he has corrupted 
himself. It therefore hecometh men and women who marry, to 
marry by the counsel of the Bishop; that the marriage may be in 
our Lord, and not in lust. ‘Therefore let every thing be for the 
honor of God. 

(VI.) “Look ye upon the Bishop; that God also may look 
upon you. I will be instead of the souls of them, who are sub- 
missive to the Bishop and presbyters and deacons: with them 
may there be a portion for me with God. Toil ye together, make 
effort together, run together, suffer together, lie down together, 
rise up together. As the stewards of God, and members of his 
household, and his servants, please ye him, and serve him; that 
ye may receive the stipend from him. Let none of you be con- 
tumacious. Let your baptism be to you as armor; and faith as 
a helmet ; and love as a spear; and patience as a panoply. Let 
your treasures be your good works; that ye may receive the gift 
of God, as it is right. Let your spirit be long suffering towards 
each other, in forbearance ; as is that of God towards you. I re- 
joice in you at alltimes. (VII.) The Christian has not the dis- 
posal of himself; but he is ready to submit himself to God. 
(VIIL.) I salute him who shall be deemed worthy to go to Anti 
och in my stead, as I directed thee.” 


“ The end.” 
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“ His secoND, WHICH Is TO THE EPHESIANS.” 


“Tenativs who is Theophorus, to the Church which is blessed 
in the greatness of God the Father, and perfected ; to ithe Church 
which from eternity was separated to be at all times for abiding 
and unchanging glory, and is perfected and chosen in the purpose 
of truth, by the good pleasure of the Father of Jesus Messiah 
our God ;—to the Church that is worthy of blessedness, the 
Church that is at Eenesos in Jesus Messiah in joy unblamable ; 
—much Peace. 

(1.) “ Because grateful to me in God, is your much loved name 
which ye have acquired in nature,* in a will pure and just, and also 
in faith and love of Jesus Messiah our Savior; and ye are become 
followers of God, and are made fervent by the blood of God, and 
have speedily accomplished a work congenial to you; for when 
ye heard that I was shut up from action on account of the com- 
mon name and hope, (and I do expect, through your prayers, to 
be devoured by beasts at Rome, that by means of this of which 
lam deemed worthy, I may be strengthened with power to be- 
come a disciple of God,)—ye were diligent to come and visit 
me :—Forasmuch, then, as we have received your abundance, in 
the name of God, by Onesimus your Bishop with ineffable love, 
I pray you to love him in Jesus Messiah our Lord, and that all of 
you be like him; for blessed is He that hath given you sucha 
Bishop, according to your deserts. 

(IL. IIL.) “ But as love doth not suffer me to be silent towards 
you, I have therefore taken upon me to entreat of you, that ye 
would be sedulous in doing the will of God. (IV. V. VI. VIL. 
Vill.) For if no one lust that is able to torment you, be implant- 
ed in you; lo, ye are living in God. I rejoice in you, and make 
supplication in your behalf, O Ephesians, a Church celebrated in 
all ages. For they that are carnal are not able to do spiritual 
things, nor the spiritual (to do) carnal things, neither faith (to do) 
things that are foreign to faith, vor lack of faith (to do) what is 
of faith. For those things which ye have done in the flesh, 
even they are spiritual, inasmuch as ye have done every thing in 
Jesus Messiah. (IX.) And ye are prepared for the building of 
God the Father, and are elevated on high by the machiuery of 
Jesus Messiah which is the cross; and ye are drawn by the rope, 
which is the Holy Spirit ; and your elevator is your faith; and 
your love is the pathway that ascendeth on high to God. (X.) 
Pray for all men, for there is hope of repentance for them ; that 
they may be worthy of God. By your works, let them be better 
instructed. In contrast with their harsh words, be ye concilia- 


* In nature, i.e. in your moral nature or character, consisting in a will, &c. 
The same Syriac word occurs in 2 Peter i: 4. partakers of the divine nature. 
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tory, in meekness of mind and gentleness; in contrast with their 
railings, be ye prayerful ; and in contrast with their wandering 
in error, be ye armed with faith ; and in contrast with their bois- 
terousness, be ye tranquil and quiet: and be ye not astounded at 
them. And let us be like our Lord in meekness, and (vying) as 
to who shall be most slandered and oppressed and plundered. 
(XL. XL XUN. XIV.) The work hath not the promise, unless 
a man be found in the power of faith unto the end. (XV.) Itis 
better that a man be silent when he is something, than that he 
should be talking when he is not; so that he may act, by the 
things which he says, and may become known by the things of 
which he is silent. (XVI. XVII. XVIIL.) My spirit boweth 
down to the cross; which is an offense to them that believe not, 
but to you (it is) for salvation and eternal life. ( XIX.) Concealed 
from the ruler of this world was the virginity of Mary, and the 
birth of our Lord, and the three mysteries of the shout,* which 
were transacted in the quietness of God, in connexion with the 
star.t And here, at the manifestation of the Son, magic began 
to disappear, and all bonds were loosed, and the ancient empire 
and the error of evil were exterminated. From this time, all 
things were in commotion, and the destruction of death was con- 
templated, and there was the commencement of that which is 


perfected in God.” (XX. XXL.) 


“The end.” 
“'Tuirmp EpistLe of THE SAME HOLY IenatTivs.”’ 


“Tenativs who is Theophorus, to the Church that has been 
compassionated in the greatness of the Father Most High,—the 
Church that is seated at the head, in the place of the country of 
the Romans, which is worthy of God, and worthy of life and 
felicity, and of praise and commemoration, and worthy to be pros- 
perons, and that is seated at the head in love, and is perfected in 
the law of Messiah, blameless ;—much Peace. 

(I.) “ Fora long time I have prayed to God, that I might be 
counted worthy to see your faces; which are worthy of God. 
Now, therefore, being a prisoner in Jesus Messiah, 1 hope to meet 
you and salute you, if it be the will (of God) that I should be 
counted worthy until the consummation. For the beginning is 
well ordered, if so be I may be deemed worthy to reach the con- 
summation, so as to receive my portion by suffering without 
hindrance. But I am afraid of your love, lest it should oppose 
me. For you, indeed,—for you it is aaa to do what you choose ; 


. © Mysteries of the did: (aleunesdly, the mysteries pertaining to the incar- 
nation of the Son of God. Mr. Cureton supposes, they are called mysteries of 
the shout, in reference to the Angelic dorology. Luke ii: 14. 

+ The star: probably, the star which guided the Magi. Matth. ii: 2, 9. 
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but for me,—it is difficult for me to become worthy of God, 
unless ye spare me.—(IL.) For there is no other time like this, 
for me to become worthy of God: nor will ye, if ye keep silent, 
(ever) be found in a better work than this. If ye leave me, I 
shall become a worn (Aéyos) of God; but if ye love my flesh, I 
am still to myself a mere sounp (gwri), Nothing better can ye 
impart to me than this, that [ may be sacrificed to God while the 
altar is ready ; that ye be of one accord in love, and praise God 
the Father through Jesus Messiah our Lord, because he hath 
deemed a bishop worthy of God, having called him from the 
east unto the west. I[t is good that I should go down from the 
world in God, that I may rise in him in life. 

(IlI.) “‘ Ye have never envied any one. Ye have instructed 
others. Pray, solely, that strength may be given to me, inter- 
nally and externally ; so that | may not only talk, but also have 
the disposition ; and may not merely be called a Christian, but 
also be found to be one ; for if Lam found éo be one, I can also 
be called one. ‘Then shall I be truly a believer, when I am no 
longer seen in this world. For, nothing that is seen, is (truly) 
excellent. ‘The business is not something to be (merely) assent- 
ed to; but Christianity is (truly) great, when the world hateth 
itt—({1V.) I write to all the Churches, and make known to all 
men, that I shall die willingly for God, if ye do not hinder me. 
lentreat of you, that ye be not (actuated) towards me by unreas- 
onable love. Leave me to the power of the beasts; that by 
means of them I may become worthy of God. I am God’s 
wheat ; and by the teeth of the beasts | am ground, that | may 
be found the pure bread of God. Excite the beasts much; so 
that they may be a grave to me, and may leave nothing of my 
body remaining; and so that after | have fallen asleep, I may 
not be a burden upon any one. ‘Then shall I be in truth a disciple 
of Jesus Messiah, when the world shall not see even my body. 
Intreat of our Lord for me, that through these instruments I may 
be found a sacrifice of God. 

“IT do not, like Peter and Paul, lay a command upon you. 
They were Apostles, but I am under sentence ; they were free 
men, but Iam a servant even till now. But if I suffer, I shall be 
the freed man of Jesus Messiah ; and I shall rise from the dead in 
him a free man. But now being yet in bonds, I learn to covet 
nothing. —(V.) All the way from Syria to Rome I am thrown 
among wild beasts, by sea and by land, by night and by day, 
being bound amid ten leopards,—that is, the band of soldiers, 
who, when I do them kindnesses, are more abusive to me. But I 
am instructed, rather, by their ill treatment: and yet I do not, on 
that account, consider myself to be justified. I rejoice in the 
beasts which are ready for me; and I pray that they may be soon 
procured for me. And I will incite them to devour me speedily, 

Vou. VII. 65 
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and not (to be) like one afraid of other men, and not approaching 
them. If these should be unwilling to approach me, I will rush 
violeutly upon them.—Regard me, on my part,* what is expedi- 
ent forme. Let nothing envy me the things seen and unseen, 
that [may become worthy of Jesus Messiah. Fire and the cross, 
and the beasts that are prepared, the severance of limbs, and the 
dispersion of the bones, and the crushing of the whole body,— 
hard tortures of the Evil One, let them come upon me, and only 
let me become worthy of Jesus Messiah !—(VI. VIL.) The pangs 
of the birth press upon me; and my affection (for the world) is 
crucified, and there is not in me a fire for a second love. 1 do 
not desire corruptible food, nor this world’s pleasures. I crave 
the bread of God, which is the flesh of Messiah; and his blood 
I crave, a drink which is love incorruptible. 

(Vill. 1X.) “My spirit saluteth you: also the love of the 
Churches that received me as belonging to the name of Jesus 
Messiah ; for those (persons) also in every city, who were located 
near the road, came spontaneously unto me.”—( Epistle to the 
Trallians, chap. IV.) ‘ Now therefore, as Iam about to arrive at 
Rome, many things I know in God; but I restrain myself, that 
I may not perish by boasting. For it behoveth me now to be 
the more fearful, and not to regard them who puff me up. For 
they who say such things to me, smite me. For I love to suffer, 
but Ido not know whether | am worthy: for to many, (their 
own) zeal is not seen, but with me itis at war. Il have need 
therefore of meekness, by which the ruler of this world is to be 
routed. (Same Epist., chap. V.) Lam able to write to you of 
heavenly things; but I fear lest I should do you harm. Regard 
me on the part of myself. For I am cautious, lest ye should not 
be able to comprehend, and should be perplexed. For I also, — 
not because | am bound, aud am able to know heavenly things, 
and the place of angels, and the station of the seen and unseen 
powers,t—am therefore to myself a disciple; for I am far short 
of the perfection which makes one worthy of God.’’—( Epistle 
to the Rom., chap. X.) “ Abide ye in perfect safety, through the 
long suffering of Jesus Messiah, our God.” 


“ End of the three Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop and Martyr.” 


* Mr. Cureton’s servile translation: Know me from myself, here fails to convey 
any distinct idea. We take the verb dao, in one of its very common meanings, 
to regard, to look upon: and we render men napshi, on my part. Then the sub- 
sequent clause becomes explanatory of the meaning of this. The Greek is: 
Lvyyroury wor exerts, have indu'gence for me. 

+ Ignatius appears to have been a practical believer in the doctrine, that 
holy men as they approach death, have clearer views of divine and heavenly 
things, and actually know more about them, than they ever did before. 
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Art. III.—DYER ON INSPIRATION. 


The Plenary Inspiration of the.Old and New Testaments ; by 
Davip Dyer, Pastor of the Village Church, Dorchester; with 
an Introduction by Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. Boston: Tappan, 
Whittemore & Mason. 


Ir is one thing to mean well, and it is quite another, to do as 
well as we mean. ‘This is an exceedingly well meant book ; but 
it does not therefore follow of necessity, that it is worth any 
thing in the great contest between sin and holiness. It has long 
been the fashion among religious men to praise every treatise 
which indicates a good heart in its author, whatever may be its 
revelation of his head ; and though it be nearly, or quite, wortl- 
less in the cause it was meant to serve. There have been not a 
few volumes published against infidelity, which though meant 
to rank with the heavy artillery of the church, have resembled 
more those festival day “crackers,” by whose petty explosion, 
youthful patriots are wont to make a foolish expression of am- 
bitious loyalty. 

There are some subjects however, in which a weak volume, 
however well-intentioned, is much worse than none at all. Es- 
pecially is this true of important matters. It will not do for the 
advocate at the bar, where great questions of life and liberty are 
in suspense, to bring forward sophistical reasonings, and to misrep- 
resent authorities, for whatever his motive, he will be sure to lose 
his cause. If any argument is pleaded in a capital case, men 
have a right to expect a great argument, or if not a great, at least an 
honest one. And of all human arguments, that which undertakes 
to prove the inspiration of the Bible, having todo with the most 
stupendous of all human subjects, should be greatest—clearest— 
fairest. It is reasonable to expect and to demand, that the Chris- 
tian minister who, in this day of profound reasoning on all secu- 
lar affairs, puts forth a professed demonstration of the claims of 
Holy Scripture to be our infallible instructor for time and eterni- 
ty, should lay his foundations deep and strong, and build upon 
them well, mingling with the imperishable granite, no wood, nor 
hay, nor stubble. Nor should the fact that an argument is avow- 
edly shaped for popular rather than professional use, excuse its 
deficiencies in this respect. ‘The common people have common 
sense, and can judge of reasons. And if they did not, at first, 
discover fallacies, there are always men enough of sharper sense, 
who will be sure to tell them when they have been cheated by 
false logic. 

With these convictions, in no unkind spirit to the author—and 
indeed, with great admiration of the pious feeling which pervades 
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and adorns his work, we propose to examine this little book, and 
point out what we believe to be its infelicities. We confess our- 
selves the more moved to do so, by the facts, that it is the repre- 
sentative of a class of good-ish books eminently wanting in logical 
vitality—that it comes heralded by the well-phrased “ Introduc- 
tion” of a revered father in the New England churches, whose 
name is not accustomed to be found in any close companionship 
with a “non sequitur’’—and that it has received the hasty praise 
of our hebdomadal contemporaries. 

After some very just, though not particularly forcible observa- 
tions upon the importance of the subject, and the necessity of a 
theory of perfect, as distinguished from partial Inspiration, Mr. 
Dyer gives the following definition of Inspiration as that which 
is drawn from the word of God itself, viz:—*‘ that the Holy 
Spirit so specially pervaded the minds of the sacred writers, as 
that they wrote just what he pleased, and as he pleased ; so that 
the Holy Scriptures are a full and perfect erpression of the will 
of God.” This special divine influence he further declares, ex- 
tended beyond the thoughts, to their manner of expression—* to 
the language used.” This is what—in the pages following—he 
binds himself to prove. This we ourselves devoutly hold in all 
its honest length and breadth and strength of application. We 
find no fault here, with this definition or proposition, (though its 
language might be improved,) but our strictures will have refer- 
ence solely to the manner, in which he has sought to lodge it 
in the convictions of men. 

Let us look for a moment, at the position here set forth, and 
see what is fairly included in it, and how many minor points must 
be established, before it shall stand impregnable. 

1. There are certain books, together forming the Old and New 
‘Testaments, 1. e. the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Those books were written by certain men of old. 

3. The men who wrote them were so mentally pervaded by 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit, at the time of writing, 
that they wrote what the Holy Spirit pleased, and nothing else. 
Therefore, since the Holy Spirit is God, and is to be presumed 
to have dictated God’s will—those books—the Holy Scriptures— 
are “a full and perfect expression of the will of God.” It is 
plain that if proof should fail upon either of these minor points 
— if there are no such books—if they were not written (as they as- 
sume) by men of old, but in modern days—or if their-writers were 
not at the time of writing them under the special and complete 
influence of the Holy Spirit—then, in either case we should be 
foreclosed from the conclusion that these Scriptures are “a full 
and perfect expression of the will of God.” 

Let us now inquire how these positions may be fairly and fully 
established? What kind of evidence is admissible to the work ? 
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The first two points, at this stage of Biblical knowledge, may be 
safely enough assumed, and our efforts will then be confined to 
the proof that the sacred writers, at the time of their writing, 
were under the special and complete influence of the Holy Spirit. 
This established, the work is done. ‘The question now comes 
up, what ts satisfactory evidence that men are under the special 
and complete influence of the Holy Spirit, or (for brevity) are 
inspired ? 

In reply, we may safely say, in the first place—it is good evi- 
dence that men are not inspired when their words are wicked, 
and their instructions revolting to our moral sense. God has so 
formed us that we can not help believing that every thing which 
comes from Him, must partake of His moral perfection; and 
therefore we can not resist the conviction that the Koran and 
Shasters are not from Him, simply upon the prima facie evidence 
of the impurity of their contents, without raising the question of 
the facts of their origin on earth. But, does the converse of this 
necessarily follow? Because a thing ora thought is pure and 
precious to our moral sensibilities, is this proof enough that it 
came from God? It is proof, it may be answered, that it came 
from God, but not that it came supernaturally. While we know 
that God never breathes wicked thoughts into our minds through 
the natural channels of his communication with us—we know 
also that he does give us good thoughts, and that, in an unmirac- 
ulous way. While then the possession of a bad thought proves 
that a man is not inspired, the possession of a good one does 
nothing more than prove that he has been in communication with 
the supreme source of goodness, and this may be, and must be 
presumed to be, in an unmiraculous manner. Using the words 
ina sense which they have sometimes received in the Socinian 
controversy, the moral excellence of a thought or a book, proves 
its divineness, but not its divinity—that it came from God com- 
missioned for usefulness—but only in the operations of his gene- 
ral, and not of his special Providence. It follows then that while 
the imperfection of its teachings would be good proof that it was 
not inspired—if the excellence of its teachings is good proof of Ple- 
nary Inspiration for the Bible, it is hard to see why it would not 
be equally good proof of the Plenary Inspiration of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” or the “‘ Saint’s Rest.” And if it be said that the ex- 
cellence of their teachings is derived from the Bible, we are only 
driven back to the proof that no teacher before the date of 
the sacred volume, had given similar instructions, and the ques- 
tion of plenary inspiration, so far as this argument is concerned, is 
resolved into the question of the priority of the authorship of 
certain principles and precepts. ‘The truth seems to be that this 
species of argument exhausts itself before it has reached the far 
height of the grand proposition that God (by amanuenses) has 
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written a book for men. It will prove almost any thing for the 
private character of the writers, and in so doing reflect a splendor 
upon their words; but after all, it remains true that the stream 
can not rise higher than the source, and we can only say, these 
words prove that the writers of them were wonderful men—great 
philosophers—eminent saints ; but they do not, and can not prove 
that those writers rose from the topmost height of manhood so 
far as to become, for the time being, a part of God himself. This 
stupendous fact, nothing but a miracle would give us a prima 
facie right to assume. It can only rest upon unerring testimony 
after the fact, for it does not become possible (to our knowledge) 
till after it has happened. The sublime excellence of the Bible 
then, though a corroborative evidence of incalculable value, after 
the great point is proved from other grounds, does not even touch 
the simple question of fact, whether or not the sacred writers, at 
the time of writing, were under the special supernatural influence 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The inquiry returns upon us—How can we know when men are 
inspired? When they tell us that they are? Then were Ann 
Lee and Joseph Smith inspired. When their teachings are mar- 
velously useful to all succeeding generations? ‘Then were Watt 
and Whitney, Roger Bacon and Dr. Faustus inspired of God. 
Plainly, the question of inspiration is a question of facts—being 
simply this, Whether Moses in the wilderness, and John in Pat- 
mos, and their intervening associates, at given times and places, 
when writing the Greek and Hebrew manuscripts which have 
been Anglicised into our “ Bible,” were or were not, in the tracing 
of those characters, the penmen solely of God’s thoughts, God’s 
wishes, and God’s commands? Only two parties were cogni- 
zant of this and can personally testify—while we have seen 
that inference is not reliable, since we can infer rationally only 
what we before know to be both possible and probable, while we 
do not know (until this question is affirmatively settled ) that it is 
either probable or possible for Gud to make such use of man. 
One of these parties then, must tell us, or we can not know. But 
we have already thrown out human testimony, since experience 
teaches that if we permit men to convince us by their own as- 
sertions that they are the subjects of God’s inspiration, we shall 
have quite too many apostles, and too many Bibles also. We 
are driven then to the conviction that we can only know fora 
certainty that these wonderful facts are true of men, when God 
himself tells us that they are. 

This—aside from direct communication—he may do, either by 
working, through the individuals in question, such miracles as to 
assure us that He is using them for the transmission of his own 
Divine Power—and to produce in us the conviction that they 
sustain for the time being such a relation to Him, and are so far 
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ssessed by Him, that they must speak the truth; or by thus 
working through third persons, so as to induce a similar confi- 
dence in us that what these third persons say of the sacred wri- 
ters, is what God says, and is therefore true. Thus, if God gave 
to the writers of the Old Testament, the power of raising the 
dead, and miraculously modifying, in various ways, the course of 
nature, so as to demonstrate, by their doing things inexplicable on 
any other theory, that God was in them, we could not help be- 
lieving that they would tell the truth; that if they asserted the 
plenary inspiration of their writings, that assertion would be suf- 
ficient evidence of the fact. Or again, in the absence of such 
evidence on their part, if any man to whom God in after years 
should give this same supernatural indorsement, should declare 
that the books of the Old Testament were written by men who 
at the time of writing, were under the special and complete influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, that would be sufficient evidence of 
the fact. 

He then, who seeks to prove the inspiration of the Bible, is 
bound to prove in the case of each sacred writer, either that he 
himself wrought such miracles as to establish the divine truth of 
his words; or failing this, that he is vouched for by somebody 
who has exhibited the same certificate of veracity. Nothing 
short of this, either in the intrinsic excellence or actual usefulness 
of the books in question, can be sufficient evidence. Whatever 
value may be afterwards awarded to corroborative considerations 
—this is, beyond question, the corner-stone of the argument. 
Until this is proved, nothing is proved. 

It may be further remarked, that the principles which should 
govern us in our search for evidence should be at least as severe 
as those of the courts. In a case of petit larceny, the testimony 
of the prisoner at the bar is not allowed to go before the Jury; 
and it becomes us to remember, if we wish to convince the infi- 
del or strengthen the weak in faith, that we shall gain nothing by 
attempting to smuggle in the testimony of the Bible for itself, be- 
fore it has been demonstrated to be worthy of our belief. Pre- 
cisely such a petitio principii, has somewhere disgraced the argu- 
ment of almost every reasoner for the inspiration of the Holy Book. 
And yet nothing can be more certain than that the Bible can not 
he proved to be the word of God at all, unless it can be done as 
fairly as the rules of a common justice’s court require—by some- 
thing else than its own assertion. That very testimony, which, 
after the way had been prepared by an external argument, would 
be unanswerable and infallible—the end of all strife; (for if the 
Bible is inspired, its assertions of its own inspiration are as much 
so as any part of it, and of course command our highest belief) 
—by being brought in too soon, not merely loses its own force, 
but throws a suspicion of unfairness over the whole argument. 
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With these views, approach the Bible. ‘The contemporary his- 
tory of the Old ‘Testament has mainly perished. ‘The primary, 
external proof of its inspiration must rest then upon the assertion 
of the New Testament concerning it, after that shall have been 
proved to be inspired. And to get at the foundation of the Inspi- 
ration of the New Testament, we must go back to the external 
records of those times. f'rom other sources than its pages alone, 
we must show that such men as Jesus Christ and his Apostles 
lived, and wrought such miracles as to produce in the minds of 
their most candid contemporaries a full conviction that they were 
supernaturally endowed. T'hen, and not till then, may we begin 
to lean upon the internal evidence of their works; to consider 
the intrinsic excellence, the social suitableness, and the universally 
beneficent tendency of their writings; and then will it first be 
logically fair for us to assume as inspired, those books which we 
can reasonably prove to be theirs—and to receive with implicit 
confidence their testimony concerning themselves and the Old 
Testament. As it seems to us, this or something like it, is the 
only really sound and manly proof of inspiration—the only meth- 
od which will deal with the Bible as fairly as we deal with all 
other things. 

But, does some one ask, is this really sor If all external evi- 
dence were annihilated, and the Bible, just as it is, were to day, 
for the first time laid before us without one hint of its origin, is 
there not evidence enough within it to prove that it 1s, all, the 
infallible book of God? In reply we say unhesitatingly, no. We 
might inwardly feel that it must be so, and yet we could never 
demonstrate it. Our hearts might incline towards it, but our 
heads could not accept it as anything more than a probability. 
Its most spiritual and sublime chapters we should say, are so ele- 
vated beyond what men have done, and what we believe men 
could do, as to create in us the conviction that they must some- 
how be the offspring of a higher and holier intelligence. But 
there is a very large portion of the Bible which is not, and was 
never meant to be, of this highly spiritual character—and this 
would not appeal to our conviction. In fact, under the law 
which accepts the spiritual as prima facie from above, we should 
reject all else, as, by the same reasuning, from below ; and in ac- 
cepting the Book of Psalms and the Sermon on the mount—we 
should by the same process throw out three fourths of the whole 
canon. History and prophecy, those sublime and (rightly viewed 


in the light of all external evidences) most convincing portions of 


the word, are worth absolutely nothing, when torn from their 
connexions with the events of the world’s life, which are obvious 
only to an eye looking outward; so that, the Bible without any 
past, would be the Bible without any present. Nothing but ex- 
ternal evidence, to be dug out of the rubbish of antiquity, could 
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bind it together into one volume—and place the whole of it upon 
the same high place of inspiration—showing that the Book of 
Esther where God is not once named, and the one hundred and 
thirty-ninth Psalm which is full of God, are both alike his mes- 
sage tous. Nor can anything but external evidence even in the 
most spiritual portions, extend beyond the substance and general 
outline of thought, and demonstrate that the language used, was 
divinely selected. i 

This much being premised, let us now turn to the analysis of 
Mr. Dyer’s argument. Bear in mind that he has clearly stated 
his intention to prove that “the Holy Spirit so specially pervaded 
the minds of the sacred writers, as that they wrote just what he 
pleased and as he pleased, so that the Holy Scriptures are a full 
and perfect expression of the will of God.” This he proposes to 
establish, first in the case of the Old Testament, as follows :— 

Prop.—The Old Testament was written by men whose minds 
were so specially pervaded, &c. &c. 

Proof.—a. The perfection of its teachings proves it. 

b. Its authors assert such an Inspiration. 
ec. Christ and the Apostles asserted it. 
d. Its divine utility declares it. 

Now, if we understand the matter at all, of these four argu- 
ments, three (a. 5. d.) are worthless as arguments, whatever may 
be their value as corroborative and comfortable considerations 
after the proposition shall have been proved by something else. 
While indeed the presence of their opposites might work against 
the claims of the Old Testament to be inspired, by shewing it 
to be so imperfect as to make its inspiration a manifest impossibil- 
ity; the simple absence of these considerations would not destroy 
the demonstration. Though there were no special perfectness 
visible in the record—though the authors of the Old Testament 
had not declared the divineness of their mission—even though no 
greatly salutary influences had gone forth from the Bible to beau- 
tify and bless the world: still, we might believe that there was 
both beauty and blessing dormant there which might yet be un- 
covered to the eye of man; and, though disappointed that God’s 
revelation should be so much like many of his providences, “ in 
clouds and darkness,” we might, we must still receive it as his 
Revelation, so long as his word, infallibly outspoken from those 
whose mighty works prove that their lips speak divine truth, 
should so declare it. 

The remaining consideration (c. ) sound as it is in itself, is render- 
ed quite worthless, by being produced at this stage of the dem- 
onstration. Mr. D. has not yet proved the New Testament to be 
inspired. Of course he has not yet proved the assertions of 
Christ and his Apostles to have any value. He has therefore no 
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right to produce them here. Such evidence would not be ad- 
mitted as of a feather’s weight, in the most trivial case of sec- 
ular logic. 

Let us see how the author manages the second half of his main 
argument. 

Prop.—The New Testament was written by men whose minds 
were so specially pervaded by the Holy Spirit, that they wrote 
just what he pleased and as he pleased: so that it is a full and 
perfect expression of the will of God. 

Proof.—a. It assumes to be so written. 

b. Its scheme of doctrine and morals, proves it to have been 
so written. 

c. Jesus Christ promised that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment should be thus inspired. 

d. Its writers believed themselves to be thus inspired. 

e. The use which God has made of it, proves it to have been 
so written. 

A few words of comment upon each of these—and let it be 
remembered that what we have to say of these points, we say 
of them, not as abstract positions, but as they stand here, thus 
introduced into this argument. A ship may be a very good ship 
—a noble ship—the best ship in the world, and still she may 
not be able to sail stern foremost. Mr. D. tells us that the New 
Testament is plenarily inspired because (a.) “it assumes to be.” 
Does this, thus brought forward, prove it? Admit for one moment 
the general position that the assumption of divineness is proof of 
inspiration, and you have countless Bibles, from the latest Shaker 
documents, back to the days of the Mohammedan imposture. 
But (.) the New Testament is plenarily inspired, “ because its 
scheme of doctrine and morals proves it.” ‘This may indeed 
prove the divineness of these contents of the volume, but how 
do we know, or how can we prove that the portion of the New 
Testament which is not “doctrines” nor “ morals” is inspired— 
or indeed, concerning these very portions, that God might net 
have communicated all these doctrines and moral precepts, in the 
silent, quiet musings of pious men, in the exercise of the ordinary 
and natural communings of regenerate souls with Jehovah? The 
point under consideration, to be proved, is not that the matter of 
the Bible came from God, so much as that this manner of it, 
i. e.: these words and sentences, were once written by men mi- 
raculously commissioned thereto. ‘That question of historical 
fact, this argument clearly does not touch. If this consideration 
can prove the Bible inspired, it can prove “ Wayland’s Moral Phi- 
losophy” and “ Hervey’s Meditations,” inspired also. 

But again, the author asserts the Plenary Inspiration of the New 
Testament (c.) “ because Jesus Christ promised that its writers 
should be so inspired.” But how do we know this, except 
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from the pages of the very book in question? The texts quoted 
in support of this head, are worth nothing unless we may know 
that we can believe them; and»we can not know that we may be- 
lieve them on such a point, unless we know their inspiration ; and 
their inspiration is the very point to be proved. This argument 
therefore resolves itself at once into, and becomes identical with, 
the first position (a.) already noticed, and shares its condem- 
nation. 

Again, Mr. D. tells us that the New Testament is plenarily 
inspired, (d.) “‘ because its writers believed themselves to be thus 
inspired.” But if it be proved—or i, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, it be granted—that the writers of the New ‘Testament did 
believe themselves inspired, what have we to say to the objector 
who should urge that many who have since lived, and particu- 
larly Emanuel Swedenborg, have shared in the same belief? If 
this argument in this naked form is fair, for us, we can not fore- 
close the believers in the Swedish seer from a conclusion founded 
upon a species of proof identically the same. 

Mr. D.’s only remaining argument for the Plenary Inspira- 
tion of the New Testament is (e.) “that the use which God has 
made of it proves it to be thus inspired.” This argument, 
drawn out in due form, must give us some such syllogism as the 
following : 

1. Those things which God uses as the means of great good 
are inspired. 

2. God has used the New Testament as a means of great 
good (page 53.) “in the subjugation of sin, the conversion and 
sanctification of souls, and in the fulfillment of his purposes of 

race.” 

3. Therefore, the New Testament is inspired. 

But even for the sake of such a conclusion, are we justified in 
assuming the truth of this major premise? See to what conclu- 
sions we shall be led if we argue in this way, and are fearless 
enough to argue consistently. 

1. Those things which God uses as the means of great good 
are inspired. 

2. God has used the “opium war” of the British in China as 
ameans of great good for the introduction there of Christianity, 
and thus, eventually, for “ the subjugation of sin, the conversion 
and sanctification of souls, and the fulfillment of his purposes of 
grace.”’ 

3. Therefore, the “ opium war’ was inspired ! 

It is easy to see both what this reasoning does, and does not 
prove. It does not prove inspiration in either case. It does 
prove in both cases, a Divinely superintending providence. ‘The 
fact that God has used the Bible as a means of great good, proves 
that he meant to use it thus—that it has a Divine adaptation to 
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such a use. But that it can not prove more than this, will be 
readily seen by the candid eye. And proving no more than this, 
it avails nothing in support of the proposition that the twenty- 
seven books of the New Testament were written by men whose 
minds were so specially pervaded by the Holy Spirit, that they 
wrote what He pleased and as He pleased, so that in every 
word and letter, they are a full and perfect expression of the 
will of God. Whether these books have done good or evil, the 
question of their Plenary Inspiration remains a simple question 
of facts, to be decided upon the evidence of time, place and cir- 
cumstances; as much so, as the question whether Sir Philip 
Francis, or Viscount Sackville, or neither of them, wrote the 
letters of “ Junius.” 

We have now completed a brief, but if we mistake not, a per- 
fectly fair, survey of our author’s reasoning in support of the 
great proposition of his volume. We have examined the four 
arguments by which he assumes to establish the Plenary Inspira- 
tion of the Old ‘Testament, and the five by which he assumes to 
prove the same of the New Testament; and, taking them as 
they stand, we have not found one solitary sound one among 
them all. Introduced as they are, they prove nothing, and are 
worth nothing. ‘They do not advance one solid step in support 
of the momentous theorem in whose behalf they stand arrayed. 
It is not by such reasonings as these that the greatest jury lawyer 
of our time saves men’s necks from the halter. But is not the 
establishment of an unerring rule of life, worth as much care, and 
pains and science, as the manumission of a scoundrel from his 
just deserts ! 

Such being the nature of Mr. Dyer’s grand arguments, let us 
now turn to the examination of the skill and fairness with which, 
such as they are, he has sustained them by subordinate reason- 
ings. ‘Turning to page 29, let us examine the kind of quotations 
by which the minor proposition there advanced is supported. It 
is the second (b.) under the general proof of the Plenary Inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament ; as follows: “ the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament is asserted by its writers.” Remem- 
bering that the great idea for which he is laboring is the complete, 
in distinction from the partial, inspiration of the sacred volume, 
this position must be regarded as affirming that the writers of 
the Old Testament have asserted not only in general terms, that 
it is inspired, but that it “ plenarily so: i. e., every book, chap- 
ter, verse, and letter of it. Of course no quotations can be per- 
fectly fair and logical, which assert anything less than this. But 
the first passage cited is Exodus iv, 15, 16, “I will be with thy 
mouth, and be with his mouth, and will teach you what ye shall 
do, and he shall be thy spokesman unto the people ; and he shall 
be, even he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt 
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be to him instead of God.” This, the reader is expected to ad- 
mit, is a direct assertion of the Plenary Inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament. But what are the facts which establish the meaning of 
the passage? God had called Moses from keeping the flock of Je- 
thro in the back side of the desert, and was commanding him to go 
into Egypt, and lead his oppressed brethren forth to the promised 
land; and when, among other excuses, the timid Hebrew declin- 
ed going, because he was not an eloquent man, Jehovah promised 
to give him his brother Aaron as spokesman, and also promised 
to help them both in speaking to the people as the exigencies of 
the exodus might require. Can the most pious ingenuity distort 
that promise into a declaration that all the books, or that any 
of the books of the Old Testament were written by minds 
“specially pervaded by the Holy Spirit!” 

The next proof-text offered, under this division of the subject, 
is2 Samuel xriti, 2. “The spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
and his word was in my tongue”—a passage which as uttered 
had reference, in all human probability, ouly to the “last words,” 
then issuing from “the sweet Psalmist of Israel ;”’ and, in all cer- 
tainty, by the largest indulgence, can be applied only to a portion 
of the book of Psalms, and hardly to the written record of that. 
Mr. D. then goes on to say, (page 30,) “As we turn to the 
writings of Isaiah, and the other prophets, we find them fre- 
quently saying ‘The Lord said unto me,’ or ‘ Hear ye the word 
of the Lord.’ They usually commenced their respective books 
by saying, ‘The word of the Lord that came unto Jeremiah,’ or 
Hosea, &c. &c.” But do these vague assertions, having reference 
to the first vocal promulgation of their subject matter to the 
people, and certifying the inspiration of that only, while they 
say nothing about this record of those spoken prophecies, and 
whether his is inspired or not, give us anything like the proposi- 
tion that the thirty-nine books of the Old ‘Testament were 
written by men, who, at the time of writing them, were under 
the superintending influence of the Holy Ghost? 

Deut. rrviii, 58, 59, is next quoted. “If thou wilt not ob- 
serve to do all the words of this law that are written in this 
book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful name THe 
Lorp Tuy Gop ; then the Lord will make thy plagues wonder- 
ful, &c. &c.” Granting that this were good as far as it goes in 
evidence, it goes but a very little way towards establishing the 
plenary inspiration of these same thirty-nine books of the Old 
Testament canon. No candid critic within our knowledge, pre- 
tends that “the words of this law that are written in this book,” 
refers to any law other than the law of Moses—while many limit 
the application of the text to the enumeration of blessings and 
cursings in this and the preceding chapter. At the utmost then, 
this text only certifies the authority and binding force of “all 
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the words of this law,” as they are “ written in this book” of Deu- 
teronomy. It does not even certify that there is no imperfection 
in the Pentateuchal records. Far less does it prove the plenary 
inspiration of the entire Old Testament. 

‘The only remaining passage transcribed by the author as proof 
under this division of the subject, is /saiah v, 24, “ Therefore 
as the fire devoureth the stubble, and the flame consumeth the 
chaff, so their root shall be as rottenness, and their blossom shail 
go up as dust: because they have cast away the law of the 
Lord of Hosts, and despised the word of the Holy One of Israel.” 
But it must be obvious to the most thoughtless critic that the 
force of this text is in its beautiful and sublime malediction upon 
those who do not obey the commandments of God. Nothing is 
said about the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and least of all 
is there to be found there an assertion, or even an insinuation, 
that they were written by men whose minds were so specially 
pervaded by the Holy Spirit that every verse, and even letter of 
their writing, partakes of the infallibility of Jehovah himself. 

Of all these texts then, which are here arrayed to show that the 
writers of the Old Testament directly assert its plenary inspira- 
tion, we find not one, having the remotest logical connexion 
with the subject. 

How is it with Mr. Dyer’s treatment of the corresponding head 
in the proof of the inspiration of the New Testament? His 
announcement here is, as follows, (page 40,) “ T'he New Testa- 
ment assumes to be the perfect book of God.” Under this he 
says, “in the preceding chapter we saw that the Old Testament 
is thus inspired. But the New Testament is declared to be supe- 
rior to that, &c.”’ Now it happens to be our misfortune not to 
have seen from the preceding chapter that the Old Testament is 
“thus inspired,” but, not to be captious, it is difficult to perceive 
how the assertion in general terms that the New ‘Testament is 
superior to the Old, would be the assertion in specific terms, of 
the plenary inspiration of the former; and to us it is much more 
difficult to see how the only text which Mr. D. quotes in proof 
of the superiority of the books of the New, over those of the 
Old ‘Testament, can be made to sustain his assertion. It is 2 Cor. 
wi, 7-10, “ But if the ministration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, so that the children of Israel could 
not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance ; which glory was to be done away ; how shall not 
the ministration of the Spirit be rather glorious? For if the 
ministration of condemnation be glory, much more doth the 
ministration of righteousness exceed in glory, &c.” “ This,” he 
says, (page 42,) “is decisive. If we had no other proof of the 
inspiration of the New Testament, this would be sufficient,—its 
superiority to the Old.” But we have always been in the habit 
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of supposing that this passage is a highly wrought, and met- 
aphorically beautiful comparison between the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion and the Christian, which, introduced by the “ one sacrifice” 
of Jesus, has taken its place. And in this opinion we had sup- 
posed ourselves supported by commentators, and common sense. 
And it really seems to us a bold step to assume that a passage, 
which simply declares that the new dispensation is superior to 
the old, announces that the New Testament is superior to the 
Old. And if we mistake not, it is one bolder still, to assert that 
such a passage announces, on the part of its authors, the plenary 
inspiration of the New Testament! Being permitted the benefit 
of such interpretation, the great Mormon might have saved him- 
self the trouble of deluding his followers with a new Bible, for 
the old one would have answered all his desire ! 

Turn, once more, to Mr. D.’s fourth subdivision under this 
general head, (page 5,) “the writers of this sacred book believed 
themselves to be thus” (i. e., plenarily) “inspired.” This is sup- 
ported, first, by the general assertion that they believed themselves 
to be inspired men, and, secondly, by what he calls a direct 
affirmation of the fact that they were inspired to write, and while 
writing, the New Testament. ‘To make this out he cites, 
Acts ti, 4, “ And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues as the spirit gave them utter- 
ance.” But this only certifies that ata given time and place, 
and upon a certain occasion, the apostles were so filled with the 
Holy Ghost as to speak in languages before unknown to them. 
Whether it follows, or not, that, because this was true on that 
occasion, the apostles were plenarily inspired when afterward 
writing the books of the New ‘Testament,—it is perfectly plain 
that this is not the assertion here. If true, it is only a matter of 
liberal inference, and by no means of explicit declaration. 

The next quotation is from Gal. i, 11, 12, “1 certify you 
brethren that the Gospel, which was preached of me, is not after 
man. For I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, 
but by revelation of Jesus Christ.” But this is neither more nor 
less than the simple annunciation that the essential religious truths 
which he had taught them, when he was before among them, 
were derived by him from Divine communication, rather than 
from any human teaching. He says here nothing about the 
books of the New Testament. He does not even affirm that the 
epistle he was then inditing was dictated from on high. His lan- 
guage spends its force entirely in the past, and will not therefore 
bear the construction attempted to be forced upon it. 

Under this same general head, that the sacred writers believed 
themselves plenarily inspired to write the New Testament, the 
author next produces the subordinate argument (page 52) that 
they “denounced heavy judgments against those who should take 
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from or alter the sayings of this sacred book.” In proof of this, 
Gal. i, 3, is quoted. “ But though we, or an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you, than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.” But the fact is, Paul 
does not, in this text, refer to the New Testament at all. In- 
deed, there was then no New ‘Testament to which such refer- 
ence could be had, since it is a doubtful question whether the 
Gospel of Matthew had then been written, and there are some 
weighty reasons which go to prove that this very first chapter of 
Galatians, was the first chapter ever written of the canon of the 
new Revelation. An ordinarily fair construction of his words 
will shew, that Paul here had reference to those great and sub- 
stantial truths which he had preached in the time of his recent 
visit, that he might impressively reaffirm their vitality and value 
—not as we find them written in his epistles—but as the Gala- 
tian converts had heard them uttered from his own lips. And 
even the other passage quoted, that sublimely solemn malediction 
with which the prophecy of the beloved Apostle is closed, is here 
unfairly used, as if it were intended by its author to cover the 
whole book on whose last leaf, by the accident of compilation, it 
was placed. When the exile of Patmos spake “the prophecy of 
this book,” there was no collected volume of gospels and epistles, 
and his fearful words must find the limit of their force in the 
chapters of that sealed apocalypse, over which they stand eternal 
sentinels. 

But time and patience would be wasted, in following farther 
the halting steps of our author’s reasoning. He has set out to 
prove the Plenary Inspiration of the Old and New ‘Testament 
Scriptures, having, no doubt, been moved to do so in general, by 
the thickening dangers of this perilous age, and, one can not 
help suspecting also, in particular, by some recent neological de- 
velopments, not a thousand miles from his own clerical ueighbor- 
hood. So much the more need of soundness in his argument! 
But, having fairly stated his proposition, he has left it to win its 
way to our convictions, by the prestige of its own high sanctity, 
and the holy interests it guards, without any ratiocinative aid. 
Having raised a.question of facts, for the thorough settlement of 
which there is no lack of mightiest argument, he has left it un- 
proven, that he may follow many illustrious predecessors in this 
kind of reasoning, through pious and pleasant yet perilous mean- 
derings; and having done any thing rather than what he com- 
menced to do, he has summed up his treatise as if in the most 
innocent unconsciousness that it is not equal to Euclid for strength 
and security. While one can not peruse his essay without 
a hearty admiration of the amiable impulses, and devout pur- 
poses which are developed there; it can hardly be that one 
who remembers how disastrous is a weak defense of a strong 
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position, when that position is in danger, can lay it down with- 
out a thought of the poet’s words ; 


“ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


The common nauseous flattery of reviewers aside—the cause of 
truth has no more reason for special gratitude for such helps, than 
has the innocent shade of the mild and plaintive Kirke White, 
for that strange blunder by which, on Mr. Dyer’s last leaf, he is 
made to wear the blushing honors of one of the most meretri- 
cious portions of that great sunflower in the garden of the Lord 
—the “Course of Time.” 

In the nervous language of a friend at our elbow, such a work 
is really nothing more than a theological maneuver—a firing of 
blank cartridges. It afflicts the ministry of the age with the 
reproach of pretense and imbecility. In kindest expectation we 
can only foresee that it shall make just noise enough to arouse the 
foes of inspiration, without affording the least defense against the 
onset it provokes. We are frank to say—in our belief—such a 
book ought not to be published. Its unintended treachery to its 
aim must hasten the skeptic into abhorrence, and inflame the in- 
fidel to sneers and fresh assaults. The fact that this is not original 
in its sin, being neither the first nor the second of its class, is no 
excuse. If aman—whether he be a Doctor in theology or other- 
wise—can do no better for the defense of the truth than is done 
by this school of writers, it shonld be to him a token that he 
is called upon to do nothing. 'The voice of their fellow work- 
men in the vineyard of the Savior—whose toil is increased by 
their feeble endeavor—utters itself to all such in the imploring 
tones of Paul to the Thessalonians, “ We beseech you, brethren, 
that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business.”” While the 
world is yearly amassing material to build a wall around revela- 
tion which the fiercest sons of Belial can not throw down ; the 
best they have done for us has been with delicate fingers to pile 
up a mimic barricade, which a little child can overturn. 

Mr. Dyer is indeed correct in one thing. He has ‘ searched in 
vain for a small, compendious, popular work on this subject, adapt- 
ed to the wants of young persons, and the ordinary members of 
religious congregations.”’ He has been more fortunate than our- 
selves if his search for one which, as a professional text-book, 
shall answer the demands of the age, has been better rewarded. 
Great and weighty fragments, indeed, there are. The various 
works of the venerated Stuart, have in many directions met and 
satisfied our desire. But, if we mistake not, the condition of 
theological literature demands a reconstruction of our arguments 
on this subject, that we may better meet some new enemies, and 
may incorporate some new and very precious elements of strength. 
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The history of the world, physical, social and political, is a great 
and ever unfolding demonstration that holy men of old wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. We need every few years 
to reéxamine and modify our formulas that they be not found by 
thinking men too sadly in arrears to meet the wants of minds 
which have kept up with the perpetual influx of knowledge, 
Geology and chemistry have each some treasures for us that we 
have not gleaned. ‘The stars in their courses, have spoken also, 
From the wild western fastnesses new flowers have lifted up their 
gentle heads, wafting fragrant reasonings for the veracity of God. 
Nineveh and the Dead Sea have broken their long silence, and 
their words are like huge granite blocks squared and made ready 
for some solid place in that foundation whereon the book of God’s 
revelation shall stand forever. Happy shall he be with inward joy- 
fulness, and happy in the well earned praises of the church, who, 
with large heart, and keen eye, and clear judgment, and patient 
toil, from these accumulating materials, shall build up an argn- 
ment for the Bible, which, while it refreshes the soul, shall satisfy 
the sternest demands of the intellect, and which therefore, all the 
adversaries “shall not be able to gainsay nor resist.” 


Art. IV.—THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTIONS OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 


Speech of Wendell Phillips, Esq., at Worcester, Mass., Aug. 3, 
1849, at a celebration of West India Emancipation. (Phono- 
graphic Report. ) 

Essays on Human Rights, and their Political Guaranties ; by 
E. P. Hurtsutr, Counselor at law in the city of New York. 
With Notes, by Georee Compe. New York: Fowlers & Wells, 
131 Nassau street. 1849. pp. 249, duo. 


The Principles of Criminal Law: Small Books on Great Sub- 
jects ; edited by a few well wishers to knowledge. Phil. : Lea 
& Blanchard. 


Txeortes of human rights, of society, of law and government 
differ according to the stand-points of their authors. On such 
subjects men commonly reason back from their own systems, 
prejudices, commitments, plans, in the present, and endeavor 
to find the counterparts of these in the original constitution 
of things; or moved by some general impulse, they frame a 
theory which gives perhaps to the most visionary project the 
sanction of an original law of the Creator. But the well-bal- 
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anced mind, trained under a sound philosophy and a pure religion, 
will examine these subjects in the light of such facts and prin- 
ciples as are presented in the constitution of man and in the word 
of God ; a theory so framed will be apt to accord both with reason 
and the Scriptures. 

The works placed at the head of this article illustrate these 
remarks. ‘The first gives us the view of a prominent and zeal- 
ous abolitionist on the rights of society and government; the 
second that of an intelligent Jawyer who isa firm believer in 
phrenology ; the third that of an able jurist and a Christian re- 
former, of Great Britain. 

The speech of Mr. Phillips, it will be noticed, was delivered 
on the 3d of August—the day observed as a day of national fast- 
ing and humiliation. It opens with these words, “ This 
Zachary Taylor’s fast for the cholera. If the Lord has sent the 
cholera here for any sin, [ suppose the great sin of the American 
people is slavery. ‘Those who feel guilty of it may fast—lI do 
not. ‘To me, therefore, it isa feast, and not a fast. Let the 
sinners fast, the saints rejoice. ‘Let the galled jade wince; our 
withers are unwrung.’ We have nothing to do with the great 
sin of the American people, for we have spent our lives in pro- 
testing against it. Doubtless it would be well for the American 
people to fast, in sincerity, for this great national iniquity; but 
we have other employment more attractive, on this day, than to 
bewail the sins of the American people.” 

But we do not intend to follow Mr. Phillips through his speech. 
We have given this extract because it defines his position towards 
the national government and the great commonwealth of these 
United States ; a position of isolation,—for not only does he stand 
aloof from the sin of slavery, but also from the whole social 
compact of these states which he regards as implicated in that 
sin. ‘I have no regard,” he says, “ for what it called constitu- 
tional law.” ....‘ Why lie any longer bound by obligations 
which are fetters only to us, and weapons to our foes? Come, 
fellow citizens, let us rise up, and make clean the statute book of 
our fathers! What if this course be unconstitutional? We 
mean it to be so. We too, are living men, and can make consti- 
tutions as well as our fathers.” 

It is a little curious to find this zealous and eloquent advocate 
of human equality—with whom the fundamental doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence, interpreted to the very letter, will 
scarce suffice—standing side by side with the treacherous and 
usurping representation of the House of Hapsburg in setting 
aside “constitutional law” when it conflicts with his individual 
purpose, and disregardiug the most solemn compacts of the state. 
Indeed, if we understand him, the state has no right to make a 
compact with a view to permanence, and any constitution of the 
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past may be—not amended, not repealed in the prescribed man- 
ner—but disregarded altogether, set at nought by a deliberate and 
avowed violation. Here extremes meet. ‘The radical strikes 
hands with the despot, the champion of the slave and the cham- 
pion of slavery, Massachusetts and South Carolina, go hand in 
hand for nullification. 

Mr. Hurlbut takes quite another view of the rights and fune- 
tions of government. Viewing man asa gregarious animal, he 
says, “the state of civilization is the true natural condition of the 
human race.” .... “ Man is so constituted” that his true nature 
can be fully exhibited only “in general society.” .... “For 
some great cause, society is as necessary to his moral nature as 
food or atmospheric air is to his physical ; there are many deep: 
demands of his higher nature that can only be answered in the 
midst of men, and which, unsatisfied, leave such an aching void 
in his soul, that life beeomes a burden out of human society.” 
“Government emanates from the moral attributes of mankind, 
It is a thing of moral necessity and its power and obligation are 
of a moral kind. In the social state there is aggregated a sum of 
moral feeling, which in some form will control the actions of in- 
dividuals. ‘There is a natural necessity for government, arising 
from the disparity which exists in the powers and faculties of the 
different individuals of the human family... .. Government is 
necessary in order that there may be imposed upon the actions 
of each individual in society, such moral restraint as is felt by a 
man having the best moral and intellectual endowment and cul- 
ture. In other words, government ought to prescribe such limits 
to individual action as are sanctioned by reason and natural 
morality.” ‘The author then proceeds to apply these principles 
to the forming of constitutions, to the elective franchise, to 
rights emanating from the sentiments and affections, the rights of 
woman, and the right of property. But his standard of rights 
aud of morality is neither the law written on the heart, nor the 
revealed word of God. That system which “has given to each 
native desire, to each emotion and faculty of the human mind, 
‘a local habitation and a name,’ presents to the philanthropist 
and statesman the means of defining human rights, and of con- 
forming human legislation to the eternal standard of truth and 
nature.” According to this theory, government must be set up 
and administered by the craniometer. 

The anonymous author of the tract on criminal law thus de- 
fines the origin of government. “The right of abridging the 
liberty of our fellow men by the establishment of social law, 
springs out of the very constitution of our vature, which, having 
a certain end to accomplish, has the right to fulfill it, and conse- 
quently to resist any attempt to impede this fulfillment.” He 
denies the doctrine of “ the natural liberty of mankind,” because, 
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“from the time that a child is born into the world its weakness 
and inexperience necessarily place it under the control of its 
parents ;”’ and he traces goverument from the parent up through 
the patriarch and the prince to the constitution and the writ- 
ten code. 

From these several quotations it is plain that the question of 
the origin and functions of Civil Government is by no means 
settled. It enters into almost every question of social and polit- 
ical reform, and even into questions of science and of morality. 
It becomes us therefore as Christian philosophers to give it a 
thorough and impartial investigation. And recent events—partic- 
ularly the suppression of a riot in New York, not long ago, by a 
military force, at a cost of upwards of twenty lives—have given 
new interest to the question of the right of government over life. 
Has government that right? If so, whence is it derived, and for 
what purpose is so great a power to be used? These questions 
lead at once to the fundamental inquiry as to the origin and fune- 
tions of Civil Government. The various theories of civil gov- 
ernment may all be reduced to two; the theory of the social com- 
pact, and the theory of divine institution. ‘These we purpose to 
consider in their order. 

It is the favorite view of certain political theorists that society 
exists by virtue of a compact in which each individual concedes 
some portion of his rights in order to preserve the rest, and that 
society has no rights beyond the limits of such concession. This 
doctrine is thus stated by the Marquis Beccaria. ‘It was neces- 
sity that forced men to give up a part of their liberty ; it is certain 
then that every individual would choose to put into the public stock 
the smallest portions possible ; as much only as was sufficient to 
engage others to defend it. ‘The aggregate of these, the small- 
est portions possible, forms the right of punishment: all that ex- 
tends beyond this is abuse not justice.” Applying this theory to 
the right of society over life, he says, ‘‘ Did any one ever give to 
others the right of taking away his life? Is it possible that in 
the smallest portions of the liberty of each, sacrificed to the good 
of the public, can be contained the greatest of all good, life? If 
it were so, how shall it be reconciled to the maxim which tells 
us, that a man has no right to kill himself? which he certainly 
must have if he could give it away to another.’* 

The same reasoning is current among those modern reformers 
who are aiming to abolish capital punishment. How often is it 
reiterated that “no man ever bartered away his original right in 
his own existence ;”” that no man ever entered into a compact to 
give to others control over his life; that the right to life is “a 
reserved right which was never surrendered to society.” In fact, 








* Essay on Crimes and Punishments, Phil. Ed., p. 19. 
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by many of the opponents of capital punishment this argument 
is considered final. 

Says Mr. Rantoul,* “ When we surrendered to society the 
smallest possible portion of our liberty, to enable us the better to 
retain the aggregate of rights which we did not surrender, did 
we concede our title to that life with which our Creator has en- 
dowed us? Is it to be conceived that we have consented to hold 
the tenure of our earthly existence at the discretion or the caprice 
of a majority whose erratic legislation no mau can calculate be- 
forehand? While our object was to preserve, as little impaired 
as might be possible, all our rights, which are all of them com- 
prehended in the right to enjoy life, can we have agreed to for- 
feit that right to live, while God shall spare our lives, which is 
the essential precedent condition of all our other rights?...... 
Have we entered into any such compact? ‘The burden of proof 
is wholly upon those who affirm that we have so agreed. Let it 
be shown that mankind in general, or the inhabitants of this 
commonwealth in particular, have agreed to hold their lives as 
a conditional grant from the state. Let it be shown that any one 
individual, understanding the bargain and being free to dissent 
from it, ever voluntarily placed himself in such a miserable vas- 
salage. Let there at least be shown some reason for supposing 
that any sane man has, of his own accord, bartered away his 
original right in his own existence, that his government may 
tyrannize more heavily over him and his fellows, when all the 
purposes of good government may be amply secured at so much 
cheaper a purchase. In no instance can this preposterous 
sacrifice be implied. It must be shown by positive proof that 
it has been made; and until this is undeniably established, the 
right of life remains among those reserved rights which we 
have not yielded up to society.” Similar language might be 
quoted from the writings of Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. Burleigh, and 
other opponents of capital punishment. 

The theory that civil government exists merely as the result of 
a social compact—an agreement among independent, isolated indi- 
viduals to form a social state—lies at the foundation of much of 
the current declamation against the rights of society. But a 
moment’s consideration shows this theory to be defective. It 
proves too much. It cau not be followed out consistently with- 
out running into absurdity. Did any man, we ask, ever surreu- 
der to society his entire liberty for life? Did any man ever give 
to the community absolute control over his person and property ? 
What right then has society to imprison or fine any of its mem- 
bers? A’l that a criminal needs to escape any penalty whatever, 
is to show that neither he nor his father, nor his grandfather, nor 





* Report to Massachusetts Legislature, 1837. 
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any one who could in any way be considered his representative, 
was ever a party to a compact which involved the surrender of 
personal liberty or of the right of property. Nay, he has but to 
deny being a party to such a compact, and the burden of proof 
is thrown upon those who affirm it. In short the right to inflict 
any penalty must be derived from the original consent, given or 
rightfully presumed, of the offender himself. And this being 
denied, from the nature of the case could never be determined. 
We have sometimes pictured to ourselves the quandary of a judge 
who should attempt upon this theory to give his authority for the 
sentence of the court. The criminal at the bar has been found 
guilty of murder in the first degree. The judge congratulates 
the criminal that the bloody code of a barbarous age has been 
repealed, and that society no longer usurps the inalienable right 
of life; that he is in no danger of being hung by way of retali- 
ation, a measure to which he could never by any possibility have 
given his consent when he entered the soci ial compact. But that 
in consideration of his weakness, and his inability to resist tempta- 
tion through a vicious education or the mal- -adjustment of his 
cerebral organs, the court sentences him to be imprisoned for life 
or for a term of years in a building where society has made every 
provision for his comfort and reformation. 

* Ah,” quoth the prisoner, “ may it please your honor, I never 
gave my consent to that. I deny the right of society to shut 
one up in jail. No man was ever such a fool as to agree to be 
deprived for life of his liberty. I never did.” 

“But,” replies the judge, “society certainly has the right to 
protect itself by punishing offenders.” 

“Ah, but there you shift your ground. I never consented to 
go to jail, any more than I consented to be hung for the good of 
society. It is an outrage on my persona! liberty.” 

Such an imaginary discussion serves well to test the doctrine 
under review. A theory which by fair inference leads to such 
absurdities must be essentially false. It renders the bonds of 
society mere ropes of sand. If put into practice it would resolve 
society not into its original elements, for these are elements of 
order and union, but into a chaotic state to which we can scarce 
find a parallel in the animal creation. It would send man back 
not to a state of nature or a savage state, for there we find society 
and government, however rude, but to the condition of the wild 
beasts of the forest. According to this theory, society is based 
upon “a mutual agreement between the government and the 
governed.” ‘This idea of the origin of government is a mere 
theory. There is no trace of any such original contract in the 
history of any people on the globe. Besides it is contrary to the 
historic evidence of the Bible. Hume, while he does not rest 
the right of government as now constituted upon any such con- 
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tract, assumes that all government must have been founded on a 
contract at the first. ‘When we consider,” he says, “how 
nearly equal all men are in their bodily force, and even in their 
meutal powers and faculties, till cultivated by education, we 
must necessarily allow, that nothing but their own consent could 
at first associate them together, and subject them to any author- 
ity. ‘The people, if we trace government to its first origin in the 
woods and deserts, are the source of all power and jurisdiction, 
and voluntarily, for the sake of peace and order, abandoned their 
native liberty, and received laws from their equal and companion, 
The conditions upou which they were willing to submit, were 
either expressed, or were so clear and obvious, that it might well 
be esteemed superfluous to express them. If this, then, be meant 
by the original contract, it can not be denied, that all govern- 
ment is, at first, founded on a contract, and that the most ancient 
rude combinations of mankind were formed chiefly by that prin- 
ciple. In vain are we asked in what records this charter of our 
liberties is registered. It was not written on parchment, nor yet 
on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the use of writing, and 
all the other civilized arts of life. But we trace it plainly in the 
nature of man, and in the equality, or something approaching 
equality, which we find in all the individuals of that species.’* 
The fallacy of this hypothesis lies here. It conceives of man 
as an isolated being, having no necessary connection with his 
fellows, and then brings together a number of these independent, 
isolated beings, naturally jealous of and hostile to each other, to 
form a social compact for their mutual advantage. ‘This they do 
by surrendering the least possible fragment of their birthright. 
But man never was and never can be the isolated, independent 
being here supposed. It was a just observation of Montesquien, 
that ‘man is born in society and there he remains.” ‘This isa 
prime condition of man’s existence in this world. Where man 
exists, there is society. Says Blackstone,t “ We can not believe 
with some theoretical writers, that there ever was a time when 
there was no such thing as society....... This notion, of an 
actually existing unconnected state of nature, is too wild to be 
seriously admitted ; and besides it is plainly contradictory to the 
revealed accounts of the primitive origin of mankind, and their 
preservation two thousand years afterwards; both of which were 
effected by the means of single families. These formed the first 
society, among themselves; which every day extended its limits, 
and when it grew too large to subsist with convenience in that 
pastoral state, wherein the patriarchs appear to have lived, it nec- 
essarily subdivided itself by various migrations into more. After- 
wards, as agriculture increased, which employs and can maintain 
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a much greater number of hands, migrations become less fre- 
quent ; and various tribes which had formerly separated, re-uni- 
ted; sometimes by compulsion and conquest ; sometimes by acci- 
dent, and sometimes perhaps by compact.” From the beginning 
then, ever since the first pair were created, man has existed in 
society ; and that without any choice of hisown. His very ex- 
jstence, his being introduced into the world, depends on the pre- 
existence of society. Society grows out of man’s constitution 
and the circumstances in which God has placed him. But where 
society exists, there also in some sense does the state exist. “ For 
when society is once formed, government results of course, as 
necessary to preserve and to keep that society in order.” 

Perhaps there is no term more difficult to be defined than the 
term stare. And yet the idea of the state is ever present. ‘The 
state is not a voluntary association, nor a joint stock company. 
It is not the mere existing form of government. “J am the 
state,” said Louis XLV. in the Parliament of Paris, when a mere 
boy. ‘The People are the state,” exclaims the advocate of re- 
publican principles. But the state exists prior to the institution 
of any specific form of government, and continues to exist not- 
withstanding the changes of government. It exists also through 
all the fluctuations of population. It is a necessary thing; a per- 
manent, an historic entity. ‘The state may exist in various stages 
of development ; it may exert itself through various forms; but 
where men are, there is society, and where society is, there is 
the state—a political organism to preserve the interests of that 
society. A condition of mutual obligation precedes and is the 
basis of civil government. ‘The state does not exist by virtue 
of written constitutions ; it makes those constitutions. They 
are its exponents. When the Pilgrims sat down in the cabin of 
the May-F lower to form an instrument for their future govern- 
ment, they did not create the state. ‘The state came with them 
across the sea. ‘The powers with which they had sailed were 
rendered void by their arrival at a different place from that for 
which these were intended. But they did not need to send to 
England for new powers; for the state, the source of all govern- 
ment, was in that cabin. he compact did not make the state, the 
state made the compact. The state might have continued to 
exist without a compact, and would of necessity have exercised 
its functions in some mode without it. ‘To realize this, we have 
but to suppose that a crime had been committed on board the 
May-F lower, or that a mutiny or conspiracy had been planned ; 
and instantly we discover in that company a right to punish the 
crime or to suppress the mutiny, which the civilized world would 
have acknowledged. ‘The governing power was inherent in that 
little company as a society. By virtue of this, on entering the 
harbor at Plymouth, they did combine into a body politic, and 
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solemnly engage submission and obedience to the laws, ordi- 
nances, acts, constitutions and officers, that from time to time 
should be thought most convenient for the general good of the 
colony.* ‘There was as near an approximation as history has 
recorded, to the fiction that an original contract between independ- 
ent individuals is the foundation of society. And yet what do 
we behold? ‘The state, that indestructible, historic entity, devel- 
oping itself in a new form as the exigency requires, and exercis- 
ing its right of making laws and constitutions, and of giving 
shape to the body politic. ‘The pilgrims did not leave the state 
behind them, though they did leave corrupt forms of state govern- 
ment, any more than they left the church behind them in leaving 
a corrupt religions establishment. ‘They did not create the state 
anew, though they did organize a new form of government, any 
more than they created the church by forming a new association 
for the worship of God. The state came with them, was in 
them as it ever must be tm all society. It exists by the necessary 
constitution of things. It is a condition of man’s existence in this 
world as a being under mutual obligations to his fellows. 

“ Political control in some form, or of some sort, is essential to 
the conception of a state, and wherever such control is seen to 
exist—wherever political authority, however inartificial, feeble 
and imperfect, is seen to be exercised—there we know thata 
state exists. And who has ever seen, or heard, or read of a 
people, few or many in number, who were for one moment with- 
out political control of some sort? A people may pass through 
strong convulsions and revolutions, and political authority may 
be greatly relaxed, and held by an uncertain and hazardous ten- 
ure, and may change hands with every rising and setting sun, or 
as often as the clock strikes the revolving hours, and yet there 
shall never be an instant, when that authority shall not be held 
and exercised by somebody. So it was in France, in spite of all 
the efforts which that nation made to resolve itself into “ original 
elements”—to dissolve the state, in the madness of their pride, 
that they might have the satisfaction of reconstructing it for 
themselves, on new and sublimated principles! They might 
change the government as they did, but they could not dissolve 
the state. ‘They could as well have made time stand still, while 
they changed the mode of dividing and computing it.’’t 

The generations of men flow on in acontinuous stream. One 
does not pass off the stage at once, and another succeed it by a 
distinct interval; society therefore and the state are permanent. 
And when, in extraordinary cases, men come together to organize 


* Mather’s Magnalia, B. 1, Chap. IT, Sec. 8. 
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a government, as did the Pilgrims on the May-F lower and the 
planters of the New Haven colony, the question is not shall we 
form a state, but what form shall we as a state assume? Even 
those who shut themselves out from civilized society, the bucca- 
neers for example, or pirates in general, do nevertheless constitute 
a society themselves in which there is some law-making power. 
When the captain has been murdered by a mutinous crew, an- 
other must of necessity take his place. In short, men can not be 
placed together in any circumstances where society shall not 
exist, and wherever there is society there also is some sort of gov- 
erning power. Where society exists, there are mutual obligations 
and a necessity for the state. ‘ Human society exists of neces- 
sity, and the state being part of the human society...... it 
exists likewise of necessity....... The state is aboriginal with 
man; it is no voluntary association, no contrivance of art, nor in- 
vention of suffering, no company of shareholders; no machine, 
no work of contract by individuals who lived previously out of 
it; no necessary evil, no ill of humanity which will be cured in 
time and by civilization ; no accidental thing, no institution above 
and separate from society, no instrument for one or a few—the 
state is a form and faculty of mankind to lead the species toward 
perfection—it is the glory of man.’* 

That a formal compact is not necessary to the existence of the 
state, is further manifest from the fact, that by far the majority of 
states and governments have existed without any such form. 
The British empire to this day has no parchment called a consti- 
tution ; and yet in fact it has a constitution more firm than many 
which have been formally established. ‘The state lies back of 
all compacts and may exist without them. The oath of a wit- 
ness does not create the obligation to speak the truth,—it only 
recognizes that obligation. The fifth commandment does not 
create the duty of filial obedience, nor could the obligations grow- 
ing out of a natural relation be increased by any compact between 
father and son. ‘The basis of the state is the natural and una- 
voidable relation of men to each other as moral and social beings. 

If then the state exists of necessity, whence’ came that neces- 
sity? By the design of God as manifest in the nature of man. 
He has made man such a being, and has placed him in such cir- 
cumstances, that to fulfill the end of his existence in this world 
he must live in society, and in the state, under obligations to his 
fellows. We are happy under this point to quote the following 
just sentiments from Hume. “That the Deity is the ultimate 
author of all government, will never be denied by any, who 
admit a general providence, and allow, that all events in the uni- 
verse are conducted by an uniform plan, and directed to wise 
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purposes. As it is impossible for the human race to subsist, at 
least in any comfortable or secure state, without the protection of 
government, this institution must certainly have been intended 
by that beneficent Being, who means the good of all his crea- 
tures; and as it has universally, in fact, taken place in all coun- 
tries, and all ages, we may conclude with still greater certainty, 
that it was intended by that omuiscient Being, who can never be 
deceived by any event or operation.”* This is the very doctrine 
of Paul. 

We have now traced civil government to its true origin, in the 
will of God, as shown in the nature and condition of man. Here 
the scriptures place it. ‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God.” (Romans xiii, |, 2.) Govern- 
ment exists by divine appointment; and every existing form of 
government has come into being through the providence of God, 
We do not believe in the divine right of kings, nor in the divine 
right of republics. But there is a sense in which we do believe 
in the divine right of government. ‘The powers that be are or- 
dained of God. Ordinarily, the government de facto, is the gov- 
ernment de jure. Nothing is said here of the form of govern- 
ment to which we owe our allegiance; nothing of the manner 
in which it originated. It is not the character or the title of the 
government, but the exisfence of it asa bona fide government, 
exercising the proper functions of government, which invests it 
with this moral dignity, and which determines our duty to it. It 
was God’s purpose that there should be government in the world, 
and the existing government in any community, even though it 
may have been established by violence or fraud, is established in 
fulfillment of that purpose, and those who are in actual power, 
are in some sense “ God’s ministers.” 

This is abundantly declared by the Apostle Paul in the passage 
to which we have just referred. ‘“ Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers,” i. e. the magistracy,—for the comparative “ high- 
er” refers to official elevation and not to grades in office :—®zegé- 
zoveat, the actually existing authorities, those having the power 
in their hands. Let every person be subject to the constituted 
civil authority ; and this, as a general rule, without inquiry either 
as to the origin or the rightfulness of that authority. ‘ For there 
is no power but of God ;” civil government, even when but “ pro- 
visional” in its form, is of divine appointment, for it is the will 
of God that order and government and not anarchy should exist 
among men. “The powers that be are ordained of God’”’—the 
goverument actually subsisting was constituted by God,—not 


* Essay XII, Vol. III, p. 510, Edinburgh edition. 
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as to the form of it, nor as to the principles on which it is ad- 
ministered, nor as to the character and qualifications of those 
who administer it, but as to the fact of its existence ; it was es- 
tablished in the course and under the control of His providence, 
and in accordance with a great law of human society. “ Whoso 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” 
Let it be remembered that these strong assertions of the suprem- 
acy of the magistracy as appointed of God, were made by an in- 
spired Apostle of the New Testament under the reign of Nero, 
and after an infamous succession of such emperors as Tiberius, 
Caligula and Claudius; and there can be no question as to the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity on this subject. In the 
eloquent language of Dr. Pusey, 

“It is only the particular application of a general principle. In 
religion it is faith; under misfortune, resignation ; under trial, it 
is patient, waiting to the end; amid provocation, it is gentleness ; 
amid affronts, meekness ; amid injuries, it is endurance ; towards 
enemies, non-requital ; towards railing, it is ‘not answering again’ ; 
to parents, it is filial obedience ; to superiors, respect ; to author- 
ities, unquestioning submission ; towards civil government, it is 
obedience upon principle, not only when it costs nothing (as 
obedience to it ordinarily does, and so can hardly be called the 
fulfillment of a duty), but when it costs something.”* 

Civil Government as an institution does not rest upon the mere 
consent of the governed. ‘Though the form of government may 
emanate from them, yet there is a governing power above the in- 
dividual and the conventional—a power inherent in society ; and 
society, in which this political control is vested, is a part of the 
divine constitution of things in this world. Society, govern- 
ment, law, are all appointed of God. “Of law,” says Hooker, 
“there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bo- 
som of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage; the very least as feeling her 
care, and the greatest as not exempt from her power; both an- 
gels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.” Man can 
not exist in any of the conditions of human society without law, 
or, in other words, without some form of civil government. For 
law, to possess the charm and value here attributed to it, must not 
exist as a mere abstraction, but must be bodied forth in some vis- 
ible, tangible form. ‘ We have been looking over the day-sky ; 
and all throughout its expanse the eye has found no resting-place. 
Presently from out it, a feathery little cloud puts forth; it en- 
larges, unrolling itself, fold after fold; and there it lies, steady as 


* Sermon on the Gunpowder Plot. Quoted in Ed. Review, 1838. 
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the land, a mighty pile of dazzling splendor! Now the eye is fixed, 
the soul filled, and our thoughts go up to it, like incense, to min- 
gle with its glory. Yeta little before, this cloud had been an 
infinitely rare, invisible vapor; our eyes saw nothing, our souls 
felt nothing. So law pervading as it does the universe of God, 
comes Hot upon us in its power, till it takes hold upon our senses, 
and sits robed on its seat in human form.”* It is a necessary 
tendency of society, to evolve from its bosom a form of govern- 
ment which shall give shape and utterance to this invisible, this 
universal principle of law. Even were it possible, society could 
have no right to exist without government. ‘That would be re- 
bellion against the will of God as manifested in the constitution 
of man, and in the whole system of moral obligation under which 
man is placed in this world. Civil Government is a provision of 
the Supreme Ruler for the wants of man ; it is also, in its highest 
conception, a type of his own moral government and a preparato- 
ry school for that government. 

But while we hold that civil government is a divine institution, 
we can not go to the extreme of denying the right of resistance 
to authority under all circumstances. We can not fully subscribe 
to the view which Olshausen, one of the most profound and dis- 
creet of German Commeutators, takes of the passage in the [3th 
chapter of Romans—where he says, “ This only it [the Scripture] 
maintains without reserve, that the fundamental character of 
the Christian must always be endurance, and that no force and 
no injustice can justify him in opposing the subsisting authority 
by act, whether in a negative ora positive shape.” ‘The very 
passage in the epistle to the Romans, which enjoins obedience to 
government, declares, that the end for which government was in- 
stituted is the well-being of the community over which it is es- 
tablished. “For rulers are not a terror to good works but to the 
evil.” When therefore a government utterly fails of the design 
for which it was appointed, and there is no peaceable means of 
redress, and no prospect of relief from endurance, then there Is 
without doubt a right of revolution inherent in society, to be put 
forth for the public good. But that measure is to be used with 
extreme caution: since when resistance is hopeless it becomes 
greater evil than endurance, and even a bad government is to be 
preferred to anarchy. Hence the success of a revolution may be 
the ouly sure criterion of its propriety. ‘The cases are rare in 
which resistance to the established authority is justifiable. ‘They 
are extreme exceptions to the great law of subjection which the 
Apostle lays down. But it has been truly said, that “to mail- 
tain that non-resistance is a universal duty, may be to put God on 
the side of absolute tyranny.” There are limitations to the duty 


* Richard H. Dana, Esq., in Bib. Repository, Vol. V, p. 9. 
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of obedience to the secular power, as there are limitations to the 
duty of children to obey their parents, and of wives to obey their 
husbands. We must always obey God rather than man. Civil 
overnment has no right to prescribe laws to conscience. 

The rightfulness of a government rests upon the evidence it 
gives that it exists for the true ends of government. This may 
be either that it is established and administered in a constitutional 
way, or that having come into being, it matters not how, it now 
sustains itself as a government of order and law, in the main 
protecting the right and punishing the wrong. With us the ques- 
tion is narrowed down to this—* Is the government administered 
according to the constitution?” We may resist violence on the 
part of those armed with no authority ; and therefore we may 
resist usurpation on the part of those in authority, whenever they 
transcend their powers and violate the constitution, written or 
natural, upon which their authority stands; only in our country 
there can hardly be an occasion for doing this by violence. For 
example, the constable who should seize an inoffensive person in 
the street, or the officer of one town, county or state, who should 
make an unauthorized arrest in another, would be guilty of an 
assault. He might be lawfully resisted. And the same princi- 
ple is applicable to those higher in authority. In such a case of 
the abuse of power, the strare—the governing power inherent 
in society—rights itself, by revolution if necessary, and visits 
with pains and penalties the mal-administrators of government. 
“ Wherever law ends,” says Locke, ‘‘tyranny begins, if the law 
be transgressed to another’s harm; and whosoever in authority 
exceeds the power given him by the law, and makes use of the 
force he has under his command to compass that upon the subject 
which the law allows not, ceases in that to be a magistrate ; and 
acting without authority, may be opposed as any other man who 
by force invades the right of another.” The term law should 
be taken here in its radical meaning ; for a statute and a written 
constitution may be made the instruments of tyranny to an extent 
which would justify a revolution. But these cases of lawful re- 
sistance to authority are, as we have said, extreme exceptions to 
the general duty of submission. 

From the view now taken of the origin and ends of civil 
government, it follows that government should have all the pow- 
er necessary to answer the end for which it exists. The power 
of the state is, and of right ought to be, supreme in all matters 
pertaining thereto. The supreme power in any society must be 
vested somewhere. There must be, both over the individual and 
the community, an authority whose decisions and acts are finai, or 
all will be confusion and anarchy. ‘There must in fact be either 
a government of law, or the despotism of one or of the many. 
It is indispensable to the preservation of individual rights and the 
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peace and order of society, that there be a government established 
upon known principles. But what is a government without pow- 
er? How shall it command respect, how protect society, how 
maintain its own existence, unless it has ever at command a force 
sufficient to execute its will? Civil government can not rely for 
support upon moral influence alone. Advice, recommendation, 
is quite another thing from authority. Law does not request, it 
commands. But its commands are empty without penalties, and 
these are nothing without power to inflict them. Without the 
power to enforce obedience or to punish disobedience, government 
is a farce,amockery. It must have all the power requisite to an- 
swer the ends of its existence, or it does not exist to any purpose, 
This power must extend to the taking away of life when that is 
necessary for the protection of society, or for the security of any 
of the great interests with which government is charged. “The 
ruler beareth not the sword in vain.” God has not given him an 
unmeaning symbol. It is the emblem of power, of power over 
life, intended to excite a salutary fear and to restrain the wicked 
from deeds of wrong. It is not a toy, nora relic; but a sword; 
and that not of leather or of wood, but of truest steel. 

Every civil community should cherish a deep conviction of 
the duty of sustaining the constituted authorities in the exercise 
of all their lawful functions. The late riot in New York devel- 
oped a public sentiment on this subject which was wholesome 
and refreshing. ‘To abandon the government when its power is 
needed for the protection of society,—to shrink from employing 
force in its support—to censure the magistracy for using their 
power to the utmost for the suppression of violence and the main- 
tenance of public peace and order—this is at once treacherous 
and suicidal. It is to abandon the city or the state to be sack- 
ed and pillaged by a mob; to expose life to the ruffian and 
the assassin, and property to the robber and incendiary ; it is to 
throw away the only safeguard of society; to tear down the 
barrier that shields it from anarchy and crime. 

Especially is it incumbent on Christians to uphold laws made 
for the protection of society. This is a moral duty, a religious 
duty ;—to neglect it isto sin against God. It is one part of 
Christ’s own teaching, enforced by his own example, that his fol- 
lowers shall be obedient to civil government, and shall give it 
their support as an institution of God. Christians should always 
be on the side of order and law, and that not merely from per- 
sonal interest, but because obedience to government is a duty. 
“ Without the spirit of subordination there is no liberty ; without 
the restraints of order no freedom ; without the awful presence of 
law man is every body’s slave, and far worse a slave to himself.” 

The view which we have taken of government as a divine 
institution, must produce in those who are invested with civil au- 
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thority a deep sense of their accountability to God for this sacred 
trust. ‘They have not in themselves a divine right to rule, for 
the divine ordinance pertains to the office, and to rulers in their 
official, not in their personal character; they are but stewards. 
Their office is never to be used for selfish ends. They are not 
to tyrannize over others, nor to employ their power for any pur- 
pose contrary to the general good. Neither should they enjoy 
the honors and emoluments of office while they slight or evade 
its duties. ‘Though they are “ ministers of God,” they are min- 
isters of the people also. When the public peace is threatened, 
for those in authority not to take all necessary measures to pre- 
serve the peace would be treason against the community. They 
would stand in the way of the very thing which they were com- 
missioned to do. If magistrates are not willing to risk their own 
lives even for the protection of the public, they are unworthy of 
their trust. Had the authorities of New York truckled to the 
mob in Astor Place, had they connived at outrages which threat- 
ened property and life, had they courted popularity, and with an 
eye to future votes refrained from interfering, had they even hes- 
itated to use whatever force was necessary to suppress the riot, 
their conduct would have been execrated by the friends of order 
everywhere. It was their solemn duty to make themselves 
feared by evil-doers even at the sacrifice of life. 

And in this they should be, as they have been, sustained by 
all law-abiding citizens. ‘Those who “resist the power,’? who 
trample on the rights of others and disturb the public peace, 
should be frowned upon as enemies of the state. They deserve 
no sympathy. All mobs, all combinations against law and order, 
all conspiracies against the lives, the property, the liberty, the 
occupations or the amusements of citizens must be put down. 
Every citizen is alike interested in suppressing them. ‘The mob 
that to-day destroys a theater, to-morrow may destroy a church, 
a bank ora college. A mob has no principle and no reason. All 
interests are jeoparded when any interest is assailed by a mob. 
The sacred rights of property and of speech for every citizen of 
New York were vested in the Opera House on Astor Place, when 
the rabble attempted to drive an actor by violence from the stage 
and to demolish the building. We have no sympathy with the 
actor or his profession ; no respect for the house or its uses. But we 
would not have had either injured though torrents of blood must 
have flowed for their defense. It was not to protect a theater 
and a play-actor, that deadly bullets whistled through the crowd- 
ed streets of the city ; it was to vindicate the majesty of the law, 
the supremacy of the state, outraged by deeds of violence. The 
act was timely and effectual. It will not need to be repeated. 
The government is stronger in the confidence of all classes for 
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that demonstration. It is a terror to evil doers. It beareth not 
the sword in vain. 

But civil government must look to Christianity for its highest 
sanction and its surest support. Mobs are not made up of pious, 
God-fearing men. If the proprietor of a theater should advertise 
a play caricaturing religion, he would have no reason to apprehend 
a mob of Christians threatening to pull down the building. If 
a play should hold up a minister of the gospel by name to ridi- 
cule and abuse, the friends of that minister would not be found 
hooting about the theater and pelting the windows with stones, 
And certainly Christians do not mob philanthropists and churches. 
Mobs, whatever their occasion, are the fermentation of the sinks 
of vice—the dram-shop, the gambling-house and the stew—not 
the effervescence of pious zeal. The fear of God—the habit of 
obedience to his will, inspires a respect for government and law. 
In the great insurrection of June, 1848, in Paris, there were not 
found among the insurgents, any who were accustomed to attend 
the schools and the religious meetings held by the Evangelical 
Society in the Faubourg, where the head quarters of the rebellion 
were located and its most numerous materials were found. Chris- 
tian principle teaches men to respect government as an institution 
of God. 

While the governments of the old world are shaken and some 
of them are broken before the rising blast of revolution, we in 
this land are blessed with stability, order, peace ; because here 
the state—the governing principle—has evolved itself in that 
form of government which best meets the conditions of human 
progress. Here Freedom, Order, Law are combined. Yet there 
are those who fret against our federal constitution and cry fora 
dissolution of the Union. A dissolution of the Union! The 
thing is impossible in the very nature of the case. For on the 
principles now laid down, what is it that must be dissolved? 
Shall we abrogate the Federal Constitution? the Articles of Con- 
federation? the Declaration of Independence? the doings of the 
Continental Congress? Still we have not reached the point. 
The Union in its essence lies back of all these its successive 
modes of expression. We must “dissolve” or annihilate a people 
whom God, in his sovereign purpose, hath ordained to be one in 
origin, in language, in spirit, in principles, in institutions, in his- 
toric associations, in literature, in religion and in destiny. We 
must cut in sunder the rivers and turn their channels; we must 
divide the everlasting hills and range them in opposing barriers; 
we must build out dikes and breastworks into mid-ocean ; we 
must tear up the iron track and sever the magic wire. Nor then 
can we dissolve the Union till we can stop the ceaseless flow of 
lakes and rivers and gulfs and oceans that surround us with their 
liquid bands and blend us into one. Not more surely is the state 
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ordained of God, than the people of these United States are or- 
dained to be one people, one body politic, by Him who “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation.” 


LL OOOO 


Art. V.—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND. 


The Saxons in England, a History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By Joun 
Mircuett Kemsie. London. 1849. 


Tue author of this work, well known as the most eminent 
among the Anglo-Saxon scholars, belongs to the school of the 
Grimms and others, whose philological researches have shed such 
light on the sources of the German and other cognate languages 
within the last thirty or forty years. He may be said also to be- 
long in a certain sense to the school of historical jurists, such as 
Savigr, Eichhorn and Niebuhr, who strive to penetrate into the 
spirit and character of a nation by means of its archeology, 
as revealing its institutions at their origin or during their early 
progress. A noble example of researches in which both tend- 
encies are united, may be found in Jacob Grimm’s “deutsche 
Rechts-Alterthiimer,” where the deepest philology, and the most 
unwearied examination of documents are enough to make men 
of ordinary powers and patience, fold their hands in despair. In 
the works of this school, historical events are either considered 
to be of little importance or assumed to be already known. Mr. 
Kemble’s work, although the philology and the archeological in- 
quiries are kept in the back ground as far as possible, breathes the 
same spirit with that just named, and is formed nearly after the 
same model. It proposes to trace the progress of public and po- 
litical institutions ; and leaves the events and particular actors for 
the most part to the ordinary historian. 

In fact the history of mere events, which in itself is but a bar- 
ren thing, ought to be lightly passed over, where they lead to 
nothing of immediate importance. And at no period can they 
be lightly passed over with more satisfaction to the reader, and 
with more profit, than during the three or four first centuries after 
the German tribes settled upon Roman soil. No one who has 
read with a little attention the history of the Frank kings in Gaul, 
or the West Gothic in Spain, or the Lombard or Saxon, will fail 
of being thankful that he can forget the minute points of these 
unimportant and oftentimes most revolting histories. ‘The times 
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when conquering barbarians become possessed of new means 
of gratifying their desires without gaining much either of intel- 
ligence or refinement, must ever be times full of crime and blood. 
And when the student of history finds this transition from the 
barbarian in his simple manner of life to the barbarian reveling 
on the spoils of civilized states, to coincide with the transition from 
one religious faith to another; and perceives too how miserably 
unchristian the Christianity of that day was in its moral influen- 
ces, it is not strange that he should be anxious to emerge from 
such a period, and feel a sort of gratitude towards Charlemagne 
and the Saracens for making some change in this state of things. 

Mr. Kemble despatches what he has to say of Saxon history 
in a brief chapter, entitled, ‘Saxon and Welsh traditions.’ The 
heading of the chapter shows a leaning towards historical scepti- 
cism, which is by no means uncommon among antiquarians and 
philologists of the present day. ‘This same tendency is express- 
ed in the cautious terms in which he speaks of the Saxon inva- 
sions under Hengest and others. ‘The expeditions known to 
tradition as those of Hengest, Aelli, Cissa, Cerdic and Port may 
have some foundation in fact ; and around this meagre nucleus 
of truth were grouped the legends, which afterwards served to 
conceal the poverty and eke out the scanty stock of early history.’ 
These legends, so far as they are of British origin, are manifestly 
fictitious with a very small sprinkling of truth. So far as they 
proceed from Anglo-Saxon sources they are of a soberer cast, yet 
are not to be received without strong suspicions.* 

Mr. Kemble follows Lappenberg in supposing that there was a 
German and even a Saxon population in England before the ar- 
rival of Hengest and his three boat loads of men. This theory 
is maintained by the following arguments. 1. There was con- 
siderable intercourse between Britain and the opposite conti- 
nental coast, and it is reasonable to suppose that the German 
tribes, as they advanced along this line of coast towards the west, 
shared in this commerce and even planted settlements upon the 
southern shores of England. And with this it accords that Chauci, 
a tribe bearing a German name, are mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
second century, among the inhabitants of the south-east of Ire- 
land. The Welsh tradition assigns a German origin to the Cori- 
tavi, who at the same date inhabited the present county of Lin- 
coln and other territory near the eastern coast. 2. The Romans 
carried German troops over the channel to serve in their armies, 


* See Lappenberg’s Hist. of England, Vol. I, p. 73 and onwards. We cite 
from the German original, not having Thorpe’s translation at hand. Lappenberg, 
while he sees truth in the story of Hengest’s invasion, shows that the events 
which follow it are artificially accommodated to a cycle of eight years. He 
also remarks that it betrays a very short historical memory, when the ped- 
igree of Hengest is traced back in the tenth or twelfth generations to the gods. 
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and many would naturally remain upon the soil. The veterans 
would be attracted by the privileges which military colonies held 
out. It is known that the emperor Marcus Aurelius, in the sec- 
ond century, transplanted Marcomanni to Britain, after the close 
of his war with that confederacy; and that the emperor Pro- 
bus, in the third, settled Vandals and Burgundians there. In the 
fourth, the Roman historian Ammianus speaks of the Saxons as 
allied with the Picts and Scots in vexing the Britons by their in- 
cursions. A little after this, but at what time it is uncertain, an 
officer of state under the empire has the title of Count of the 
Saxon shore through Britain,* and his jurisdiction extended from 
Portsmouth to the mouth of the Wash on the east coast. This 
name of ‘Saxon shore’ has been interpreted, as by Milton in his 
history of England, to mean the shore exposed to the ravages of 
Saxon pirates; but it is not likely that the name of a territory 
should be derived from occasional visits of strangers who made 
no settlements ; and the Saxon shore, on the continent, at the same 
era, denotes the shore inhabited by that people. 

It is impossible to tell what influence these German settlements, 
occurring before the so called Saxon invasion, had upon the British 
Celts, or to what degree they facilitated the acquisition of the is- 
land. One fact is remarkable, that the language of the Celts was 
conquered as well as the people, when we can not suppose either 
that the conquerors bore any other than a very small ratio to the 
earlier inhabitants, or that the latter perished extensively in war. 
‘A considerable proportion of the words which denote the daily 
processes of agriculture, domestic life and generally indoor and 
outdoor service,’ in our language, are said to be of Celtic origin; 
but it is apparent that of the two the Saxon is immensely the 
more important element of the language. ‘This may be account- 
ed for in part by supposing that while the Romans held the island, 
the natives were beginning to unlearn their own language, or to 
mingle it with the words of foreigners so that it lost its vitality 
and its hold upon them. And if the earlier German settlements 
of which we have spoken above, were really numerous, they 
may have prepared the way for the wider reception of the lan- 
guage of a conquering people, belonging to the same race. But 
as we find the same fact of the almost total extinction of the 
Celtic in France, we must suppose that one portion at least, of 
that race, had a very great pliancy of nature, and were moulded 
with ease into conformity with new comers possessing a higher 
civilization or a stronger character. In the one case, Roman civ- 
ilization having longer time to act, and making more effort to ac- 
complish its end, introduced its own language, which the few 


* Comes litoris Saxonici per Britannias. Britannias the plural is used be- 
cause of the division into the provinces of Britannia prima, secunda, etc. 
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Frank conquerors could not displace by theirs, but in the course 
of time shaped their mouths to the use of words which Ro- 
man dominion, law, religion and the civilization of the towns 
had ennobled. In the other, the Britons having lost their Celtic 
nationality, and not having been completely Romanized when 
they fell under Germanic influences, easily adopted the language 
of these conquerors. Those of them, however, who maintained 
their liberties, thereby gained a new national feeling, which doubt- 
less served to perpetuate the Celtic in the west of Britain. 

An important subject is the relations of the Saxons to the soil 
after they acquired a firm foothold in Britain. What were the 
divisions of the territory? What the tenure of property? What 
the ranks and conditions of the inhabitants? A considerable part 
of Mr. Kemble’s work is devoted to these enquiries. We can 
notice only some of his results. 

The unit of territory among the Saxons in England, as among 
the tribes of the same race in Germany, appears to have been the 
mark, although this word is not of frequent occurrence in the 
records of the Anglo-Saxon times. It denoted a limit or bounda- 
ries, and then (like fits, Latin, in the plural) the territory w th- 
in the boundaries. This territory consisted of two parts, a bor- 
der of common land consisting of woods and pasture, where cattle 
and swine might feed ; and an interior of appropriated land held 
in fee simple by the freemen of the little district. The term 
mark was also appropriated, as was natural, to the border ground 
of forest or undivided land which separated one of these little 
territories from another. Grimm is of opinion that the word 
originally denoted a forest, and our word murky may have a con- 
nection with it in this sense. And the use of the word being 
trausferred from the district to those who dwelt there, it came to 
be applied to the association of freemen who were lords of the 
soil, and who formed for many purposes an independent com- 
munity. 

Of the size of the mark we do not find that any thing definite 
can be asserted. ‘They can not have been as large as townships 
in New England, if Mr. Kemble is correct in tracing them out 
by the names of places ending in ing or containing that patro- 
nymic syllable, as Hastings, Brading or Leamington. Of these he 
has collected from ancient records, or inferred from existing names, 
more than 1300, which, certainly within the limits of Saxon Eng- 
land, would on the average accommodate but a few inhabitants. 
The dwellers in the mark may be conceived of as originally 
of one relationship, or at least as taking a name as from some 
common ancestor after the fashion of more patriarchal times, 
The marks might be extended, by merging two into one, and ob- 
literating the border ground of forest; and so families would be 
mingled in the course of time. Some particular names which 
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Mr. Kemble regards as names of marks, occur in many parts of 
England. For this he accounts by supposing that men who had 
belonged to the same community on the continent, and bore the 
same patronymic, either emigrated at different times, or were 
thrown by the lot, being too numerous to live together, into sev- 
eral districts. 

That portion of arable land which was allotted to each free 
head of a family when the mark was settled, was called a hide, 
(hyd or hid in Anglo-Saxon). Contrary to probability, Mr. Kem- 
ble shows by a long induction of particulars that the hides were 
equal, and amounted to about thirty-three Saxon, or forty Nor- 
man acres. He thinks it probable that some such general meas- 
ure was common to all the Germanic tribes upon the continent. 

Two or more marks constituted a scir or shire, for which the 
more common appellation in Germany was gau. Grimm* af- 
firms that this word is wanting in the Anglo-Saxon, but Mr. 
Kemble contents himself with saying, that under the form ga it 
existed but was almost universally superseded by the other term. 

The shire or gau was the original kingdom. Like the mod- 
ern counties of England they differed in size: it is probable that 
m some few instances the limits of the early gas and of the ex- 
isting shires coincide. They contained little more common land 
than was necessary for the purposes which led to their forma- 
tion. ‘These were the necessities of contiguous marks, whether 
relating to religious rites, the administration of justice, or the ex- 
change of commodities. Mr. Kemble inclines to establish a dif- 
ference between the early divisions known by these titles, which 
were voluntary associations of freemen assembling under their 
judges ; and the subsequent ones after the power of kings had in- 
creased and their numbers grew less, when the shire became a 
political division under appointed officers and no longer possessed 
many of the attributes of self government. 

In all the German tribes of which any thing is known, the free 
and unfree formed the two portions of society. ‘The latter of 
course presuppose conquest of one tribe by another and often set- 
tlement upon its lands. One theory with regard to the Saxons 
is, that the leading part of the race was of Scandinavian extrac- 
tion, and had removed to the territory of a conquered German 
tribe. Between the free and the unfree, the freed man and the 
tributary (called litus and lazzus) formed a bridge in the course of 
time. In the class of the free a threefold division prevailed, but 
was not necessary, that into ordinary freemen (ceorl in Saxon, 
our churl,) nobles (eorl, our earl, also aetheling,) and kings. An 
order of nobility may be traced through all the German races, al- 
though it has been denied that an hereditary and close order can 
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be found among the Franks and Lombards. Ht is probable that 
the nobles were in possession of the religious offices when hea- 
thenism prevailed, and traced their genealogies to the gods, like 
the principal Greek and even Roman families. Kings are found 
in most of the tribes of this stock at the dawn of history; and 
became a necessity to all of them who occupied the provinces of 
the Roman empire. The Frisi, and perhaps the Saxons, had no 
kings; unless we should rather say that the institution existed 
among them in a somewhat modified shape. The Frisi were 
under the jurisdiction of princes (principes) exercising the kingly 
office on a small scale. The Saxons were divided into three 
branches, each of which had its prince or chieftain. The essence 
of the power of these chieftains, as of the kings, consisted in 
judging and administering the laws: they may have had sacerdo- 
tal power also; but they were not by virtue of their office com- 
manders in war. ‘These commanders (or herzogs) were the lead- 
ers of armies which conquered Rome, and thus a new kind of 
kings arose with a more substantial authority derived from mili- 
tary prowess. 

There was a tendency towards the hereditary tenure of kingly 
power, but in many Germanic kingdoms the rule was not fixed 
and invariable. One reason for this may have been that the 
dukes or army-leaders just spoken of, out of whom a new order 
of kings grew, were originally elected by the tribe, while the 
earlier kings were more hereditary. There were then two rules 
of appointment, which came into conflict, and as might be sup- 
posed gave rise to variations of practice in different countries. 
Thus in the West Gothic kingdom of Spain, election was the 
rule prescribed by public law; only the new king should bea 
native noble. And in the same way the king or emperor of Ger- 
many, after the race of Charlemagne had lost its sway, was raised 
by election to that office. Among the Franks, under the first 
race, a pretty strict law of succession prevailed, and although the 
very large kingdom of the Merovingians was usually, at the death 
of each king, divided up among his children, yet one of them 
was looked upon as the head of the government. When the 
second race came in, the step was felt to be a usurpation, and re- 
ligion was used to sanctify the act. 

The history of the Anglo-Saxons is instructive as representing 
the ideas of kingly power which were entertained in another 
branch of the German stock. Whether it was that the mode of 
their migration naturally divided them into distinct kingdoms, or 
that they transplanted the custom of their native country,—a 
custom something like that of the Danes and Normans ;—certain 
it is that their territorial divisions were smaller than those of any 
other people which settled within the limits of the Roman empire. 
Vulgar history speaks aloud of seven kingdoms in England; but 
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records of the Saxon time point out many more ; and more than 
ene instance occurs of a gradation in royal rank, of a king with 
underkings whom misfortune in war brought into a state of sub- 
jection. ‘The kings, as Mr. Kemble observes, were kings of 
tribes and peoples, but not of land—having, during the first ages 
of Saxon sway in England, no power over any estates except their 
own. ‘Thus they might be kings without a kingdom, if at the 
head of a band whether on land or sea. 

The principal distinction of privilege between a king and other 
nobles lay in a higher pecuniary protection of his life, in a larger 
allotment of land and booty in war, in a portion of the fines in- 
flicted on criminals, and in receiving presents which afterwards 
became regular tribute. His power was exercised in military 
affairs as well as civil ; and here we see a departure from the orig- 
inal idea of royalty. Asa civil magistrate he was chief judge 
and head of the council ; and by degrees he concentrated in him- 
self that authority which is scarcely needed in the simple times 
of semibarbarism, and for which there is no provision made ; such 
as the authority to protect strangers, to coin money, to appoint 
fiscal officers, and to manage the intercourse with other states. 
These additions to his authority arising from his representing the 
community when there was none else to do it, and from the gen- 
eral increase of his wealth as kingdoms grew larger,—were the 
means by which kingly power assumed a new shape in the course 
of time. And in particular, superior wealth enabled the kings to 
keep around them a body of retainers, who gradually supplanted 
the old nobility, engrossed the offices, and in the end converted 
the holders of free estates into vassals. 

The nobles by service, in contrast with the nobles by ancient 
right, may have consisted of exiles whom family necessities, fam- 
ily quarrels, or homicide drove from their homes ; of high-spirited 
young men whom the love of adventure gathered round a chief 
already rich with booty and capable of inspiring them with large 
hopes ; of unquiet spirits whom the reports of distant wars had 
dissatisfied with peaceable pursuits at home. These companions 
of a chieftain would be usually but not necessarily of noble birth. 
The tribe or gau may have looked upon them as an ally which 
relieved the peaceable tiller of the soil from the necessity of de- 
fending it. Or if, as was the case under the Roman emperors, 
one of these chieftains, with his retainers, entered the imperial 
armies and defended the borders as a mercenary, it was a conven- 
ient way of getting rid of surplus population. ‘The institution of 
nobility by service—in which lies the germ of the feudal system— 
acquired especial strength among the German tribes, at a time 
when the population began to be straitened for the means of 
subsistence. It was encouraged by the relations of the empire 
toGermany. And perhaps it ought to be considered as the be- 
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ginning of a division of labor between an agricultural and a 
fighting class. 

It is manifest that if from any cause a chieftain gathered around 
him such a band of companions as we have spoken of, consisting 
of persons who had no houses but his dwelling and no local at- 
tachments, the spirit of adventure which they felt before would 
be greatly increased; for only by adventure could they hope to 
gain glory and spoil, aud they had joined a new community where 
every thing was in motion, and where the opinion of the body 
looked down with scorn on the pursuits of erdinary life. It is 
plain too that the relation to this chief having superseded that to 
family* and country, a relation to a person, begun by their own 
will, having come into the room of sacred relations in which they 
were born,—it is plain, we say, that they had no ties but what sol- 
diers have, the feeling of having a common head to whom they 
owed obedience, and the feeling of common interest pervading 
the band. Personal attachment therefore was the foundation of 
this society ; and it was not strange that the bond between the 
chief and the vassal was looked upon as a sacred one, for it in- 
cluded nearly all the moral sanctions which could come home to 
their breasts. In itself the bond involved some surrender of per- 
sonal liberty, just as the strict discipline of war does; but this 
was more than made up by the lawless fréedom from restraint, in 
the plundering expedition, or amid the idleness of the prince’s 
hall.t The relation, as might be supposed, was not assumed 
without solemnities, out of which grew the homage of feudal 
times. 

The effect of this relation between a chief and his companions 
may be traced in the conquests of the various tribes, in forms of 
expression and in modifications of law. A chief became to his 
men a lord ( Anglo-Sax. hlaford), that is a bread-giver, because they 
ate at his table. ‘They were his thanes or servants, his gesithas 
or companions on the way, as if traveling on adventures made 
up their life, for this last word, under various forms, is widely dif- 
fused through German dialects. ‘They differed from the free sol- 
dier when called out to serve in the army, in that the latter had 
a right to his share of the spoil, while the companions depended 
for theirs upon the will of the chief. The companion could not 
be the owner of a free property in the mark, nor properly a mem- 
ber of that community at all, and the like is true of any who be- 
came his retainers. ‘I‘hus we see that the institution substituted 
allegiance to a chief for the proper ties of a citizen, honor or rank 
for freedom, and could not but contrast greatly with the free pro- 








* Mr. Kemble says that strictly speaking the companion could not marry. 
+ See Tacitus de Mor. Germ., for an account of this relation which is veri- 
fied by all subsequently known of the German tribes, 
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prietorship of the markmen and finally come into collision with 
it, Having also in some degree the nature of a standing army, 
it could not fail to gain its ends in any such collision. 

We have said that the noble by service was not a member of 
thé original community, and it would follow from this that new 
courts and new laws would arise for his protection and for the set- 
tlement of his disputes. And in the same way when kingdoms be- 
came large, and such nobles able by reason of wealth to support 
companions of their own, there would be a jurisdiction necessary 
for these, which would naturally be thrown into the hands of 
their immediate lord. ‘The laws framed for these classes of per- 
sons would be more severe than the old laws of the tribes, which 
compounded for most crimes by pecuniary fines; for the new reg- 
ulations would partake of the strictness of military rules. In 
particular, breach of fealty on the part of a companion towards 
his chief would meet with severe retribution. Even Alfred at- 
taches ‘the penalty of death to conspiracy against a lord,’ while 
manslaughter could still be compounded for by customary pay- 
ments. 

In strict theory, as Mr. Kemble remarks, the companion could 
possess no property, and have no occasion to make a will. All 
that he acquired was for his lord, and all that he used reverted to 
his lord. ‘ Hereditary succession, at first a rare exception, and 
only arising from the willing or forced consent of the lord, could 
become general only when the old distinction between the free 
markman and the gesith [or companion] had become obliterated, 
and the system of the Comitatus had swallowed up every other.’ 
Even to the close of the Saxon monarchy, according to our au- 
thor, records are extant of petitions from high nobles to the 
king begging permission to make wills and appointing him one 
of the legatees to secure his acquiescence. But such a petition 
in the later times of the monarchy is to be regarded as a form 
representing the reality of an earlier time, for at that age the 
hereditary principle had acquired such possession of men’s minds 
that the king would scarcely have ventured to act on the theory 
that all the property of his men was vested in him. 

The advantages of this new kind of nobility, were such that 
by degree the old nobles disappeared, whether by falling into the 
ranks of ordinary freemen, or by exchanging their position for that 
of vassals. For the same reason the ordinary freeman (or ceorl ) 
forsook his position to enter into the same relation towards the 
nobility. This of course would affect the tenure of land and 
will be spoken of hereafter in connexion with that subject. At 
present we will call our readers’ attention to another class of per- 
sons in the German and especially the Anglo-Saxon political sys- 
tem,—the unfree and the serf. 
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Poverty or debt, crime and war were the principal causes of the 
loss of freedom ; but the last was by far the preponderating one. As 
the captive in war was usually conquered with his lands, it would 
be natural to allow him to remain upon them on conditions which 
varied according to the circumstances. But in all cases he ceased 
to form a member of the state, whether only subjected to a cer- 
tain tribute, or suffering the loss of part of his lands besides, or 
merely working for a proprietor, or completely a chattel. Most 
of the conquests on Roman soil left the ancient free proprietors 
free with the loss of a portion of their estates, but living still 
under Roman law with the necessary modifications which a 
a new class of inhabitants and the fact of conquest involved. 
But the slaves and coloni of the Roman empire, who formed 
nearly all the agricultural population, fared no better under the 
barbarian yoke, and merely changed in part their masters. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, the vanquished Britons formed the 
greater part of the serfs and slaves,—a fact which is shown by one 
of the names for the unfree condition,— Wealh, that is Welsh; 
as slave is supposed to be derived from captive Slavonians. 
But they did not scruple to sell into slavery captives of their own 
race and even noblemen. An instance also occurs of persons 
‘who had bent their heads in evil days for food,’ and that as late 
as the Norman conquest. Slavery for crime, and for inability to 
pay a mulct, must have been common. It can not have been un- 
frequent for fathers to sell their children. As late as the seventh 
century there occurs this passage in the penitential book of 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury ; ‘that a father when com- 
pelled by necessity may sell a child under seven years of age, 
but not over that age without the child’s consent ;’ which is 
plainly an attempt to restrict what was before an unlimited 
power. 

The children of unfree parents were unfree. As for children 
born in lawful wedlock, one of whose parents was free, there are 
no extant provisions in Anglo-Saxon law. Mr. Kemble, how- 
ever, thinks it is probable that they followed the condition of the 
father, for this and not the rule of the civil law ‘ partus sequitur 
ventrem,’ is the law of Henry Beauclere confirmed by the opin- 
ion of the early English jurists. 

The lot of the slave was a hard one, owing to the want of legal 
control over the master rather than to the severity of the tasks 
which were exacted. A special penance affixed in the seventh 
century to the flogging of a female slave by her mistress ending 
in death, shows that such cruelty can not have been unfrequent. 
The greater part of slaves might be sold like any other chattels, 
and no cruelty of the master met with legal retribution. 

Such was the original condition of the unfree. But Christi- 
anity soon began to open men’s hearts towards them and to mit- 
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igate their condition. Manumission, which was not unknown to 
the Germans of the second century in their pagan state, became 
common when the Anglo-Saxons were Christianized. The eccle- 
siastics did much to lighten the burden of servitude as well as to 
remove it. ‘I‘hus laws were passed under their influence, to procure 
rest for the slave on the Sabbath and at the time of certain festi- 
vals; and the master who forced his slave to work between sunset 
on Saturday and sunset on Sunday, forfeited him altogether. It 
became exceedingly common to manumit slaves by will ‘ for the 
good of the testator’s soul.’ ‘The improvement in their condition 
is shown in their acquiring property by which they could purchase 
their release. Alfred “‘ goes so far as to give free power to the serf 
of bequeathing, to whomsoever he pleases, whatever may have 
been given him for God’s sake or he may have earned in moments 
of leisure; and this provision probably implies a prohibition to 
the lord of removing his laborer arbitrarily from a plot of ground 
well cultivated by his own efforts.” It is not likely that manu- 
mission brought the slave into the condition of a perfect freeman. 
He was rather a libertus with some dependence on his master for 
protection, free in that he was no longer a chattel, but not in pos- 
session of complete political rights. 

Let us now look at some of the provisions by which peace and 
order were secured among the Anglo-Saxons. These were 
founded on two principles or methods of organizing the commu- 
nities; the first of which had regard to consanguinity and the 
other to numbers. ‘The first was no doubt the earliest, and gradu- 
ally fell into desuetude before the other. It may be said to amount 
to this, that relatives are peculiarly entitled to one another’s assis- 
tance and responsible for one another’s conduct. The other sub- 
stitutes neighbors, that is a certain number of neighbors, for rela- 
tives, and shifts upon them the responsibility. Now as in an 
early state of society, where there was little moving about, neigh- 
bors would be relatives, the two rules would run into one. And 
the same would be true for some time after the settlement of the 
Saxons in England. But if relatives became dispersed, the inef- 
ficiency of a security for the public peace resting upon them 
would soon be felt, and would lead men to make use of another. 
And this other itself, if a central all pervading power should arise 
having sufficient energy to administer a good police, would give 
way before that system. ‘The first of these provisions is the 
maegburh or the obligations which the maegth or relationship lay 
under for each other; the second was the institution of tithings 
and hundreds. We do not find it clearly laid down how far the 
limits of the relationship extended, nor exactly how the two pro- 
visions while they existed together harmonized with one another. 
Mr. Kemble’s conclusion is that the principal object of the nu- 
merical organization was gained, ‘ when either offenses were pre- 
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vented or the offender presented to justice ; the consequences of 
crime in all but a few excepted cases fell not on the gegyldan 
[i.e., members of the tithings and hundreds] if they could clear 
themselves of participation,—but upon the maegas or relatives.’ 
And this is what we should expect. The neighbors have the 
best opportunity to know a man’s character, and to prevent or 
bring to light his crimes. But the relatives, in those days when 
homicide and blood-feuds were of so common occurrence, while 
they were ready to avenge an injured relative and were benefit- 
ted by the fine for his blood, might be expected to pay the fine 
for injuries which he inflicted on others. 

The tithing and hundred, although often attributed to Alfred, 
were an institution prior to his day. He may have restored them 
after the Danish troubles, and it was perhaps this restoration of 
public order which led popular tradition to connect so many 
Anglo-Saxon institutions with his name. ‘The tithing and 
hundred were not mere territorial divisions, but as their names 
import, associations of ten and a hundred men, or rather, Mr. 
Kemble thinks, of ten with their dean and of ten such bodies 
with their chief or centenarius. ‘This would make the hundred to 
consist of one hunded and eleven men. A time must be suppos- 
ed when this body of men was divided off, and the district which 
they occupied received the same name. If now new inhab- 
itants settled within the limits of the hundred, or children grew 
up to maturity, or the members were lessened by pestilence, it 
does not appear that a new division was made. It was probable 
that the district remained fixed while its population varied. Mr. 
Kemble makes a striking assertion with regard to the preservation 
of the Anglo-Saxon divisions of territory even until this time. “It 
is very remarkable how many modern parishes may be perambu- 
lated with no other direction than the boundaries found in the 
Codex diplomaticus.* ‘T'o this very day, the little hills, brooks, 
even meadows and small farms bear the names they bore before 
the time of Aelfred [Alfred], and the mark may be traced with 
certainty upon the local information of the laborer on the modern 
estate.” 

Omitting to speak of the specific duties of the tithing and the 
hundred, we pass on to the right of private warfare and its limita- 
tions and to the price paid for life. The first, called also the right 
of feud, (Anglo-Sax. fehthe from fa a foe,) was the rude justice 
inflicted by a barbarian for wrongs done to his person or property, 
and when brought into connexion with the obligation of near 
relatives to take up each other’s enmities, might produce such a 
state of hostility as would dissolve society. For the purpose of 


* Cod. dipl. evi Saxonici, containing records in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
and published by Mr. Kemble in six volumes between 1839 and 1848. 
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restricting the exercise of this right, the Teutonic nations estab- 
lished pecuniary estimates of injuries, which indeed form the 
principal portion of their earliest extant laws. The public au- 
thority was thus engaged to compel the two parties to settle their 
differences without resort to this extreme measure; and the fine 
which went to the king, in addition to the compensation paid to 
the injured man, was in a certain sense the price of protection, 
the premium paid for insurance against farther consequences of 
the quarrel. If a person had sought for redress at the hand of the 
public authorities in vain, he was then at liberty to pursue the 
feud with the help of his relations, and a state of war ensued. 
A law of Alfred gives us some idea of the bounds which en- 
closed this right. A man might demand justice of a foe staying 
within his house, and besiege but not attack him for seven days. 
If the foe then surrendered he was to keep him safe for thirty days, 
giving notice meanwhile to the kinsmen that they might repair 
the injury. If he had not force enough to besiege his foe, he 
must solicit aid of the ealdorman (alderm: in, that is duke) and 
even of the king, before he went to war with him. If a man by 
chance met his foe abroad and the latter surrendered his weapons, 
he was to be kept thirty days as before, and if he refused to sur- 
render them he might be assaulted. A man might fight for his 
lord when attacked, or a lord for his man, or a man for his kins- 
men by blood, except against his lord, or for the defense of the 
purity of his nearest female relatives. A later law allowed a 
kindred by deserting their guilty kinsman to escape the conse- 
quences of his deed. 

Homicide was the very frequent result of feuds among the 
passionate and half barbarous Anglo-Saxons. But homicide, in 
the early history of many nations, is atoned for by a pecuniary 
mulect which goes to the near relations of the deceased, whose 
duty it is, and not the state’s, to prosecute the murderer. This 
was the case among all the German tribes. ‘They agree in esti- 
mating the life of a nobleman, a common freeman, and a slave, at 
different prices, but in the ratio of value between the lives of 
these classes they vary considerably. ‘To some extent they make 
nicer distinctions also than those of mere classes. By the law 
of the Salian Franks, if we call the value of the life of a litus or 
freedman one,* that of a freeman will be two, that of a litus and 
of a freeman in the military service three and six respectively, 
and that of the two in the king’s employ nine &nd eighteen. A 
deacon’s life by a later addition to the same law was worth three, 
a priest’s six, a bishep’s nine. One of the Anglo-Saxon codes 
ordained that a ceorl’s or common freeman’s w wergyld (life price ) 








* The fine or wergyld actually was in this case 100 solidi. The solidus 
after Constantine was equivalent to not far from #2,80 in gold. 
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should be two hundred shillings; a thane’s six times as much; and 
a king’s six times that of the thane. And in the case of the king, 
besides this fine which went to his kindred, an equal sum was 
exacted which belonged to the people. 

We have spoken above of the fines imposed for injuries less 
than the taking of life, with the view of preventing retaliation. 
The particularity with which some of the barbarian codes enter 
into this subject is truly amusing, as well as indicative of the 
amount of violence that was committed. Every finger of the 
hand, the teeth, and various other parts of the body have their 
price. ‘The Alamannic law prescribes penalties for four injuries 
inflicted upon the thumb, determined by the length of it that is 
cut off. A title of the Burgundian code relates to the crime of 
tying bones and ‘scandala’ to the tails of horses. The value of 
a man’s life, or his rauk in society, in some codes, affected the 
value of his testimony. ‘Thus a nobleman’s oath in Anglo-Sax- 
on law stood for six churls’ oaths, because the wergyld of the form- 
er Was sO many times greater than that of the other. 

Mr. Kemble has an instructive chapter upon the several tenures 
of land which grew up among the Anglo-Saxons, and he illus- 
trates his subject by very numerous references to the documents 
of that period. He mentions three kinds of land, folcland, boe- 
land, and laenland. ‘The folcland, he makes, as its name implies, 
to be the national stock of land, but gives no clear account, so 
far as we have observed, of the manner in which the nation came 
into possession of it.* It has already been seen that the mark 
was the unit of territory, and consisted of estates allotted to the 
first conquerors, and of common land, often forest, lying on the 
borders. ‘The folcland then, or ager publicus, could be made up 
only of land within the original marks, which was left undivided 
in order to accommodate an increasing population ; of land once 
allodial, which the owners had quitted, or been expelled from; 
and of the common land on the border of the marks, which had 
in the course of time passed out of the ownership of these commu- 
nities and become the property of the state. Now this folcland, 
however acqifired, seems to have been of great extent—a fact 
which the endless wars of the kingdoms will in part explain. 
The state might dispose of it in two ways; the property in such 
land might continue to vest in the state while the use was grant- 
ed to individuals on certain conditions. Or the full ownership 
might be convey€d over to individuals; and as this was done by 
charter or book, it was then called bocland. ‘It is questionable,’ 





* Grimm (Rechtsait. p. 493), in the few words devoted to that point, gives a 
different impression of this tenure from that to which Mr. Kemble has been 
led. ‘Folcland in opposition to bocland, says he, ‘is pure allodial land in 
opposition to beneficial possession or fief.’ 
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says Mr. Kemble, ‘whether the two descriptions did not, at a 
very early period, comprise all the land of England.’ The first 
use to which foleland was put, seems to have been to reward 
important services in defending the country. The hoiders of it 
were probably not included in the marks like the freemen who 
held their lands in fee simple. ‘The conditions on which the use 
of it was enjeyed were very various. Mr. Kemble mentions a 
large number, some of which were sufficiently burdensome. 
The usufruct he thinks not to have descended to the heirs of the 
grantee. 

It became common at an early period to convert folcland into 
béecland ; that is, either to grant estates out of the public domain 
to individuals, to be disposed of at their pleasure; or where folc- 
land was used under conditions or at a rent, to grant an exemp- 
tion from these burthens and the title to complete possession. 
These grants were made in all cases by the representatives of the 
nation, the king and his council or the Witena-gemot. The rea- 
son for making them originally was to support some religious 
body, asa monastery, which being perpetual in its nature needed 
to be assured of perpetual support. Next, private persons had such 
grants made to them on the pretext of founding religious estab- 
lishments, which perhaps never came into being. Afterwards, 
individuals for their own sakes enjoyed this benefit, and among 
these individuals the king and his council would naturally come 
in for large slices. Thus great estates fell into the hands of the 
principal men of the kingdom ; and this involved the extinction of 
small proprietors and the cultivation of land by serfs or free 
tenants. Laenland or land on loan was land leased to such 
tenants. 

The political effect of this process by which all the land be- 
came bécland in a few hands, is thus explained by Mr. Kemble. 
“Towards the closing period of the Anglo-Saxon polity, I 
should imagine that nearly every acre of land in England had be- 
came bicland ; and as in consequence of this there was no more 
room for the expansion of a free population, the condition of the 
freemen became depressed, while the estates of the lords increased 
in number and extent. In this way the ceorlas, or free culti- 
vators gradually vanished, yielding to the ever growing force of 
the noble class, accepting a dependent position upon their béc- 
land, and standing to right in their courts, instead of their own 
old county gemétas [meetings]; while the lords themselves ran 
riot, dealt with their once free neighbors at their own discretion, 
and filled the land with civil dissensions, which not even the 
terrors of foreign invasion could still. Nothing can be more clear 
than that the universal breaking up of society in the time of 
Aethelred had its source in the ruin of the old free organization 
of the country. ‘The successes of Swegen and Cnut [Sweyn 
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and Canute} and even of William the Norman, had much deeper 
causes than the mere gain or loss of one or two battles. Northern 
invasion will not account for the state of brigandage which Aethel- 
red and his Witan [wise men, councillors] deplore in so many of 
their laws. The ruin of the free cultivators, and the overgrowth 
of the lords are much more likely causes.” 

These are weighty words, and they bear upon the serious 
question of restricting the land which an individual may hold, for 
the purpose of preventing political changes. We may allude toa 
similar revolution in property by which small land owners disap- 
peared in Italy not long after the Christian era, and were replaced 
by Coloni or by slaves cultivating the vast estates of a few over- 
grown proprietors. In that case however, the immediate antece- 
dent of the change seems to have been the substitution of pas- 
turage to a great extent for tillage, it being cheaper to import 
bread stuffs into Italy than to raise them on the soil. The cause 
of the change among the Anglo-Saxons, as far as we can see 
into a subject which is not entirely clear, was connected with the 
predominance of that nobility by service, of which we have be- 
fore spoken. 

We have already referred to the increasing power which the 
kings acquired in Saxon England. The principal causes of this 
increase were the continual wars which led to the union of sev- 
eral petty kingdoms into one, and the support which the Saxon 
church afforded to the throne. The wars between the kingdoms, 
and against the Celtic inhabitants of the island, or against piratical 
adventurers, threw power into the hands of the military element, 
the kings and their companions ; and the troubled state of things 
induced the free proprietors to seek the protection of these pow- 
erful persons. ‘That the same cause, by consolidating several 
countries under the sway of one man, must have added to his 
power, is quite apparent. Thus the kings had already begun to 
grow fewer in number and greater in power, when at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century Christian missionaries from Rome, 
bringing with them the Roman notion of imperial power, and 
finding it convenient to form an alliance with the throne for mu- 
tual support, added their influence in favor of regal authority. 

It has been supposed by several of the most respectable histo- 
rians, that while the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were yet numerous, 
one of the sovereigns had the precedency or hegemony over the 
rest. ‘I'he evidence for such a distinction has been found in two 
passages, one from Bede’s ecclesiastical history, and one from the 
Saxon chronicle. The latter has preserved the title of Bretwalda 
(as the ordinary text 1s), given to eight of the Saxon kings,—a 
title interpreted to denote ruler of the Britons, and supp sed to 
be given to that king who acted as commander-in-chief against 
the “Welsh or other Celts. But Mr. Kemble shows that the pre- 
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dominance of a particular king was accidental and owing to par- 
ticular circumstances; and that the reading of five out of six 
manuscripts of the Chronicle gives the word Bryten or Breten- 
walda, that is broad ruler, a name assumed from the spirit of 
vainglory or indicating the respect shown for the person rather 
than an official title. 

The public officer next in rank to the king, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, was the Ealdorman. Mr. Kemble regards this function- 
ary as originally the same with the Teutonic herzog or duke, but 
his political duties correspond with those of the graf or count of 
the times before Charlemagne. He was thus in England the 
principal judicial and executive officer of the shire, the military 
leader of the armed freemen, and probably the head also of the 
fiscal administration. He drew an income from public lands 
within the shire appropriated to his support, from fines and from 
other sources. Being always appointed from among the nobles, 
he might use his office to increase his wealth and the number of 
his retainers. As commander of the forces of the county, he be- 
came of course necessary to the king, and had an important voice 
in public affairs. “ ‘The whole executive power,” says our author, 
“may be considered as a great aristocratical association, of which 
the ealdormen were the constituted members, and the king little 
more than president.”” ‘The dignity was generally held for life, 
by appointment of the king and his council, and not necessarily 
hereditary, although in matter of fact confined to a few families. 
Under Canute the ealdormen were divested of their power; one 
earl was placed over several counties, and the highest official title 
below that of king was retained in use only to be applied te a 
magistracy in cities something like that which now wears it. 

The principal judicial officer, before the ealdorman became the 
head of the shire, was the gerefa (graf or count.) This word, as 
used by the Anglo-Saxons in a number of compounds, seems 
to have been quite a general term, including judges of various 
grades from the scirgerefa, shire-reeve, sheriff or county judge, 
down to the port-reeve and village-reeve. ‘The shire-reeve was 
not only employed in judging causes, but had the other functions 
also of the ealdorman in a subordinate capacity, or as his vicar. 
He was indeed the chief executive officer, employed among ether 
things, to keep the peace in the county, to collect fines, to arrest 
criminals, and to promulgate laws; and thus he naturally gives 
name to the sheriffs of more modern times. He also commanded 
the militia who served under his banner, after being summoned 
by him to the field. The office of shire-reeve, originally elective, 
was, at least after the consolidation of the monarchy, filled by 
appointment of the king. 

Mr. Kemble has a valuable chapter on the Witena-gemot, fol- 
lowed by an appendix containing a list of all the meetings of 
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which there is any record, together with an abstract of the prin- 
cipal business transacted at them. ‘These Anglo-Saxon parlia- 
ments deviated greatly from the type of the ‘Teutonic councils, 
as described by Tacitus, in which all the freemen were present, to 
sanction laws and to decide upon accusations, although the power 
of discussing lay in the hands of the chiefs alone. And yet the 
deviation arose from the simple fact, that in communities spread 
over a wider surface than the original kingdoms or gaus, it was 
exceedingly burdensome if not impossible for the freemen to ap- 
pear in person at the place of deliberation. Legislation, there- 
fore, and public judgments, passed over to those smaller bodies of 
chieftains who had the initiative even in the Teutonie councils. 
The constitution of the Frank kingdom under Charlemagne re- 
tained traces of the customs of those earlier times; for though 
the council which met in the autumn of each year in order to 
prepare measures in a secret session was small, and selected prob- 
ably by the king, the other and great annual council, in theory, 
consisted of a!l the freemen, and all new legislation required their 
approval. In an empire so large, we can not suppose that the 
freemen from distant quarters assembled at this ‘Champ de Mai,’ 
although it was looked on as the occasion for their general mus- 
ter. ‘Those, however, who were on the ground, according to the 
language of one of the laws, were consulted when any new law 
was passed, and having given their consent, added their subscrip- 
tions to the capitularies. ‘The gradual decay of the free allodial 
proprietors at the opening of the feudal system, and the distance 
of most of them from the place of meeting, wherever it might 
be, must soon have rendered their consent a mere formality, and 
soon afterwards have put an end to asking for it altogether. 

The members of these parliaments were not elected, in the 
times to which authentic documents relate, any more than the 
the aldermen and shire-reeves, but were summoned by the king. 
The numbers in the signatures to charters and other records vary 
from ninety to one hundred and six. ‘The persons summoned to 
the meeting consisted of princes of the blood, aldermen or dukes, 
thanes, some of whom were no doubt royal officers, bishops and 
abbots. Priests and deacons also appear among the signers of 
documents, who must be regarded as learned advisers, following 
in the train of the higher clergy. A few charters, moreover, are 
signed by queens and abbesses ; but lest Miss Martineau and other 
enlightened modern women should suppose that these great la- 
dies spoke and voted, Mr. Kemble expresses the opinion that 
their names were attached merely as witnesses. In a few cases 
the king’s name stands first in two lists, the one consisting of 
laymen and the other of ecclesiastics, which seems to show what 
is not unlikely in itself, that the clergy for matters of religion 
formed a house by themselves. 
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To the question, what were the powers of the Witena-gemot, 
Mr. Kemble gives an answer embracing the following details. 
They possessed in general a consultative voice and right to con- 
sider every public act which could be authorized by the king. 
They deliberated upon the making of new laws, which when 
made, were promulgated by their own and the king’s authority. 
They had the power of making alliances and treaties of peace, 
and of settling their terms. They had the power to elect the 
king, and to depose him; and in concert with the king, to ap- 
point prelates, and to regulate ecclesiastical affairs so far as these 
affected the laity. The king with the Witena-gemét had also 
power to levy taxes, and to raise land and sea forces. Their con- 
sent is constantly found to be appended to charters containing 
grants of land, or authorizing the conversion of folcland into 
bocland. ‘They acted as a supreme court of justice, and adjudged 
the lands of offenders and intestates to be forfeit to the king. 

The members of the parliaments gave their wed or pledge to 
observe and cause to be observed, the laws which they had en- 
acted. It appears too, that the king sent his messengers,* usually 
the shire-reeves into the different shires to take the wed of the 
freemen to the same effect. This certainly implies that the free- 
men were considered a constituent part of the legislative body, 
and that their consent was necessary, so that in a strict sense they 
were not conceived of as acting through their representatives. 
That the people were sometimes present at the gemédts, may be 
argued from,several charters said to be passed ‘tota populi gene- 
ralitate,’ and ‘tota plebis geueralitate ovante ;’ and from another 
record where occur the words, ‘decretum est ab omni populo.’ But 
these and a few similar expressions, on which Mr. Kemble lays 
some stress, may perhaps be the language of an old formula still 
retained, after the custom which justified it had died out, or the 
cousent of the people may have been presumed and procured af- 
terwards. ‘The deposition of ove of the kings is said to have 
taken place in an assembly of the proceres and the populus, which 
certainly looks as if the free proprietors were at the meeting. 

The closing chapters of Mr. Kemble’s second volume relate to 
the state of the towns, to ecclesiastical persons and their support, 
aud to the poor. ‘The examination of these topics would open 
interesting views of Anglo-Saxon society; but having now fin- 
ished our brief sketch of the political institutions, we propose to 
lay down the pen at this point, thinking to take it up again when 
another portion of Mr. Kemble’s work shall have been given to 
the public. 


* The evidence for this is of the age of Athelstan, in the tenth century. 
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Art. VI.—MORELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


The Philosophy of Religion; by J. D. Moretti, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 359. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


Mr. More tu is extensively known as the author of “ An His- 
torical and Critical View of the speculative philosophy of Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century.” This book, though not above crit- 
icism, is generally if not universally allowed to be the best work 
of the kind in our language. It is both Historical and Critical. 
So far as it is historical, it is a clear and pleasant record of the 
opinions of others. So far as it is critical, it involves to a limited 
extent the statement and vindication of the author’s own opin- 
ions. ‘These critical notices, however, do not fully reveal his 
strength or his weakness, as a philosophical thinker. 

In this new volume, he presents himself as an independent 
thinker, on some of the most important as well as most intri- 
cate subjects which can task the intellect of man. The title, 
“The Philosophy of Religion,” has a strange sound to English 
ears. It isa translation of the “ Religions-Philosophie” of the 
Germans, and signifies a scientific examination into the founda- 
tions of religion. Such an inquiry includes the critical study of 
the nature of man, as a being capable of religion, and of the sour- 
ces of religious truth, as found in man himself, in nature and in 
revelation. Such an inquiry is also essential to evesy consistent 
system of theology. No system of theology can be thorough and 
scientific without it. It too often happens indeed, that the first 
principles which ought to have been ascertained by severe inves- 
tigation and a close analysis, are taken for granted as foregone con- 
ciusions—and thus an imposing structure is reared, without a foun- 
dation ; or the foundation is left loose and shifting as the sand. 
But though these inquiries are necessary to every system of the- 
ology, they are not necessarily a part of any particular scheme. 
They are rather preliminary to all theology. It might almost be 
said, that a theology could be Mohammedan, Jewish or Chris- 
tian, and still be based on the same “ Philosophy of Religion.” 
It certainly is true in fact, that very different views of Christian 
truth, have been professedly derived from the same general prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, it is equally true, that different con- 
clusions, as to these fundamental points, must greatly influence 
the particular views both of religion and theology, which are 
consistently derived from them, by a rigid and logical deduction. 
Inquiries into these “foundation truths” derive an especial in- 
terest at this moment, from their relation to the times in which 
we live. ‘This interest is both speculative and practical. ‘The 
present age is generally thought to be practical only and not 
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speculative, and in some quarters, special efforts are made to 
bring coutempt upon close thinking and sharp definition, espe- 
cially in regard to the foundations of religion, as metaphysical, 
frivolous and antiquated. And yet it is trne, that there never 
was a time, when speculation was more busy with religious truth 
than at the present. Especially is it true that there never was a 
time, when the truths and principles which are vital to all reli- 
gious faith and feeling, were subjected to a closer and more irrev- 
erent scrutiny on the part of thousands, we had almost said mil- 
lions, of thinking men, than at this instant. Error and skepti- 
cism have withdrawn themselves from the attack upon particular 
doctrines of the Christian system, as objects too trivial for their 
notice, and have fallen back upon the great verities, which are 
vital to all religious faith and feeling. Certainly, they do most 
audaciously deny the possibility or necessity of any supernatural 
communication from God to man, the attestation of such a com- 
munication by miracles, and the record of it in an inspired writ- 
ing. At such a time as this when a speculative skepticism, upon 
points necessarily and in their very nature philosophical and even 
metaphysical, has taken possession of entire and extended classes 
of thinking men; it would seem that the discussion of specula- 
tive questions, was never more called for, and could never be 
more timely. 

The relation of these discussions to our practical religion is 
equally intimate. If we live in times of earnest thought about 
speculative principles, they are also times in which fundamental 
principles are boldly pushed forward to their practical results, and 
in which practical views already taken, will find or make a theory 
for their justification. As the present is an age of wavering and 
of unbelief, so is it an age of marvelous credulity and dogged 
mysticism. It is not strange that it should be so—for skepticism 
and mysticism produce each other—not only in the same age 
among different minds by the law of antagonism; but they are 
now and then prominent in the same mind, like strangely assort- 
ed bed-fellows fighting for the occupancy. ‘The reason is plain. 
If a man can not or will not justify his faith to his intellect, he 
will blindly grasp it by his feelings. He will then proceed to 
deny that the intellect has jurisdiction upon points of faith, and 
will construct a “ Philosophy of Religion” accordingly. Or hav- 
ing adopted his philosophy at the outset, he will carry it out 
in his religious life. If he is a Deist, he will seek to bask in 
the roseate but cheerless rays of a natural pietism; if a Chris- 
tian, he will cheat himself and others by the fond fancies of a 
sickly mysticism. No man, who has his eyes open upon the 
signs of the times, can fail to see, that such a mysticism, both 
Christian and Infidel, is gaining rapid progress and is defended 
by its own philosophy of religion. 
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The publication of this work we regard as altogether timely; 
and whatever may be the merit or the fate of many of the opin- 
ions which it propounds, the attempt to make these fundamental 
points the subject of a separate treatise, deserves the highest 
commendation. We are pleased also with the tone and manner 
of the discussion. The author does not write like a divine, but 
like a philosopher. He does not adopt the technical terms of any 
class of religionists, but employs the language of thinking men. 

But while, for the reasons already given, we are prepared to 
examine such a volume as this with especial interest, we find 
in the doctrines advanced in this book, an argument still more 
cogent for subjecting it to a careful scrutiny. ‘To describe these 
doctrines by a word is impossible. We shall indicate the school 
to which Mr. Morell belongs, when we say that he believes in 
“the reason” rather than in reasoning, and that he exalts feeling 
and depreciates logic. ‘That many who aspire to the name of 
philosophers belong to this school, our readers can not be ignorant. 
It is still more notorious, that there is a much larger class of re- 
ligionists, who are prepared to welcome any opinions which exalt 
the sentiments and dispense with logic—who are animated with 
an extraordinary zeal in this direction, without knowing whether 
there is any philosophy in their favor, but who will accept any- 
thing in the form of an argument which favors their position. 
Logic as we are told has had its day. It has corrupted our the- 
ology and chilled our piety, and it is time that it should adopt a 
more modest tone, and yield the place to a higher authority. 

This treatise is the first formal and elaborate attempt, in our 
language, to show the scientific grounds for these opinions—the 
first effort to defend, by reasons purely philosophical, the views 
which we have indicated. 

It seems therefore to demand especial attention. We can not 
promise to go over all the ground traversed by our author; nor 
can we discuss, at length, all the questions which he has raised. 
All that we propose is to venture a few strictures on some of his 
positions. 

A word only of the Preface. It consists mainly of a series of ex- 
postulations with the English public, in reply to several objections 
which the author anticipates will be raised against his book. It 
will be objected, he remarks, 1, that these views are German 
and neological ; 2, that they are rationalistic; 3, that they are a 
departure from the simplicity of the gospel ; 4, that they can lead 
to no useful result, inasmuch as they will tend to the substitution 
of a philosophical system for the gospel; and if we have the gos- 
pel, that is all we require; 5, that they are premature. ‘These 
objections, if the author correctly represents the tone and spirit in 
which they will be urged by his countrymen, only show that there 
is as great ignorance and narrowness of mind on such subjects 
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in portions of the religious public in England as there is in this 
country. ‘The author might, however, have been less impatient 
in his replies to these objections. 

Leaving the preface, we proceed to the work itself. Chapter I, 
is entitled, ‘‘On the Faculties of the mind.” The object of this 
chapter is, to inquire into the nature of those faculties in man which 
render him capable of religion. ‘To express briefly at the outset, 
what the author thinks he finds as the result of this examination, is 
alittle difficult. He does not begin with a clear and pointed state- 
ment of his positions, and though he endeavors to give us the re- 
sult of his investigations—yet even here, his language is vague, 
and poetical rather than precise. We understand him to hold, 
that there is in man a religious faculty, or powers appropriate to 
the exercise of religious faith and feeling ; that to this faculty are 
revealed the objects of faith and feeling ; further that these objects 
are directly revolved to its inspection or intuition, but are in no 
sense reached by any process of combination or deduction; and 
finally that this religious faculty is not simply intellectual nor 
simply emotional, but that it partakes of a double nature, being 
to use the author’s own language, a “kind of intellectual sensi- 
bility.” ‘To substantiate this view, he conducts us through a brief 
survey of the powers of the mind. He begins with the lowest, 
the sensational faculty. First of all, as he propounds, the mind 
is active but undeveloped. Before it is conscious of a distinet sens- 
ation, and while it is ignorant of any object separate from itself, 
it exists in “‘a dim undefinable state of consciousness,” “ designa- 
ted as bare feeling.’”’ From this state the mind emerges, and its 
separate functiens of intellectual and emotional activity begin to be 
performed. ‘Then ensues the condition of mere sensation, corres- 
ponding to which, is a peculiar condition of emotion, called instinct 
—next is perception, with its appropriate emotions in the animal 
passions. ‘Then is developed the logical faculty, with the emotions 
that arise on the perception of abstract truth. Last of all comes faith 
in the beautiful, the good, and the true, which like the faith of infan- 
cy is first given in that blended form, in which intellect and feeling 
are lost in a higher unity, from which unity they are developed in 
their separate agency. For the accuracy of this analysis, and its 
fidelity to nature, the author gives no voucher. He doubtless thinks 
it confirms itself, and would simply refer us to consciousness as 
its authority. We must own it is a very pretty piece of fancy, by 
which the mind is made to set off in its lowest stages from the 
condition of bare feeling, and is then brought around again in its 
highest attainment to the same condition, in which the mind must 
first feel, in order that it may know. It has a savor of piety too, 
thus to require man again to become a little child, before he can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. But is it true, and if it is not 
true, what are the reasons by which it is made to appear to be true? 
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We think it is not true, and we hold ourselves ready to show, 
that the reasons which are alledged in proof are mere plausibilities, 
which strike the fancy with favor, but do not hold good to a closer 
inspection. ‘The first consideration, which seems to weigh with 
Mr. Morell, is the alledged fact, that the mind in its earliest state, 
is in a condition of bare feeling, from which as is said, it afterwards 
passes into that of intellectual activity. The fact, if it were true, 
would not prove, that the same law holds good in respect to the 
perceptions of religious truth. But the representation is not true, 
Mr. Morell confounds the fact, that the mind does not by reflee- 
tion separate its intellectual from its emotional states, with the 
actual blending of the two into a nondescript ¢ertium quid, which 
is neither the one nor the other. ‘The gradually clearer recogni- 
tion of the distinction between self and not-self, and between 
thought and feeling, as the mind learns to look steadily in upon 
itself, he mistakes for a mysterious separation of thinking from 
feeling. .It is enough to say on this point, that we can not 
form the most indefinite conception of an intellect, in the exer- 
cise of a single power appropriate to itself, which does not know, 
and which if it feels, at the same time, does not know while 
it feels. It may not reflect on the fact that it knows or that it 
feels. It may not hold its own processes so distinctly before its 
internal gaze, that it distinguishes the one from the other, but to 
suppose that it does not exercise these separate powers, and in 
their natural order, is to suppose that it is no longer an intellect. 
But we shall here be asked, what is the natural order tor this de- 
velopment? We reply, that the intellect should be cognizant of 
an object, and that the object which it perceives should awaken 
feelings. ‘T’o this Mr. Morell and his followers reply, No indeed, 
for in the case of the perception of material objects, we have a 
plain reversal of this order. ‘There is here a sensibility first, or a 
feeling through the bodily organism, and this must precede the 
cognizance of the external world by the perceiving intellect. 
This is the strongest point which can be advanced on this side 
of the question. Mr. M. reasons from it thus. The mind, by 
the awakening of its sensibilities, perceives material objects, there- 
fore, through the medium of its sensibilities, it becomes cogni- 
zant of the beautiful and the divine. We rejoin, this argumeut if 
it proves so much ought to prove more, and it should follow, not 
only that the mind must first feel before it sees the religious, but 
it ought first to feel logical relations before it perceives them, and 
so on, till the conclusion is reached, that feeling in all cases must 
precede the action of the intellect, and the old-fashioned notion 
that we know first and then feel is entirely exploded. 

The fact is, that Mr. Morell uses the word sensibility in a sense 
altogether indefinite, and his whole argument from the phenom- 
ena of perception, is a simple play upon words. In common 
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usage, we employ the word sensibility, to express that affection 
of the mind by means of an impression on the bodily organism, 
which is the necessary condition on which we perceive mate- 
rial objects. We apply it also, to those pleasurable and painful 
states of feeling which accompany this affection of the mind 
through the senses. We apply it also, to what are appropriately 
emotions, or the pleasurable and painful feelings which follow 
those perceptions which are appropriately intellectual, and because 
forsooth, the mind perceives by means of the sensibilities in the 
first sense of the word, therefore the mind sees God through its 
emotions! ‘This is the argument. The man who chooses, may 
make it his own. 

We quote in his own language a statement of this conclusion. 
“This higher state of consciousness constitutes a kind of intel- 
lectual sensibility—an immediate intuition of certain objects, 
which are in no respect cognizable by the senses and the under- 
standing.” “As sensation reveals only subjective facts, while 
perception involves a direct intuition of the objective world around 
us; so, with regard to higher truths and laws, the understanding 
furnishes merely the subjective forms, in which they may be log- 
ically stated, while intuition brings us face to face with the actual 
matter, or reality of truth itself.” After thus propounding this 
view, he proceeds to give some instances of “the intuition” “of 
the actual matter or reality of truth.” He takes first, “the per- 
ception of beauty in nature or art.” “ 'This perception arises from 
a direct sensibility of our whole intellectual and emotional na- 
ture.” “ Beyond sensation and beyond mere understanding, there 
must be a glimpse of something positive and real, which we des- 
ignate beauty—something which appeals to, and corresponds with, 
a higher state of consciousness than any of the foregoing—some- 
thing which is allied to a loftier region of truth, and leaves in the 
soul a longing for the infinite.” But where is the proof, that 
“this perception arises from a direct sensibility of our whole intel- 
lectual and emotional nature?” A child perceives a beautiful 
object and is delighted. It has not as yet formed any notion of 
beauty, or learned to judge of any thing by the standard of beauty. 
It sees and is delighted. What have we in this process? First 
there is the perception of an object by the intellect, then the conse- 
quent emotion of pleasure, a very familiar succession of mental 
states, and following it is worthy of notice, the ordinary law, by 
which an intellectual perception precedes an emotion. There is 
nothing thus far of ‘a direct sensibility of our whole intellectual 
and emotional nature ;”’ nothing at all; nothing that is peculiar or 
new, except the fact, that the being is by the laws of his nature 
so constituted, as on condition of the perception of the given ob- 
ject, to be agreeably affected by it. But we go forward. After 
many observations of beautiful objects, and the repetition of 
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many delights of the kind, the observer learns to notice those 
qualities in these objects which occasion this peculiar emotion, 
It separates them from those which are indifferent or repulsive. 
It accustoms itself, as each new object is present to its view, to 
trace in it the cause of its delight, and comparing each with what 
has given delight before, it erects these qualities into a separate 
existence and gives them a name. It calls them the beautiful 
or beauty. But this essence is “ne actual matter, no reality of 
truth itself,” but simply and solely the product of “the logical 
consciousness.” 

To speak accurately, there is no discernment of beauty in the 
object at all, but the mind is affected by the object with a distinct 
and peculiar species of delight. This capacity of the object thus 
to give it delight, it calls by a separate name, and conceives as a 
distinct conception. Least of all is there a direct sensibility to 
this something, which a peculiar sense is said to discern. The 
operation is wholly indirect and reflexive. ‘The direct action of 
the mind, regards only the object, from which proceeds the delight. 
This object, and its power thus to affect the mind, are reflected on, 
as also is the process by which this result is attained. ‘This object 
of reflex thought, thus indirectly brought to the mental vision, is 
called beauty or the beautiful, and this indirect and reflex process 
is always repeated in every case in which beauty is aflirmed. 
At each new observation the mind grows more delicate in its 
enjoyment of the beautiful, and more nice in its discernment 
of the causes of its pleasure. It superadds the refined delight, 
which comes from the consciousness of intellectual power, in dis- 
criminating between the beautiful and the ugly, and in suggest- 
ing the appropriate reasons for the pleasure it enjoys—the peculiar 
happiness of understanding the causes of its joy. At last, the 
man with an eye cultivated by the rarest opportunities, having 
wandered through the galleries of Europe and having feasted on 
every variety of landscape, attains a judgment so refined, that he 
pronounces with the rapidity of thought, and a taste so just, 
that he needs but to look, and he is offended or entranced. He 
beholds a wondrous painting, which the vulgar would pass by as 
indifferent or unadorned, and his eye takes in all its import, and 
reads at a glance the intent of its author. He is introduced 
to a delicious landscape, and the scene is swimming in beauty, 
while he forgets himself and is dissolved into rapturous delight, 
losing his consciousness in the picture before him. He forgets 
that he sees, forgets that he feels, forgets all the processes through 
which he has passed, forgets all the multitude of perceptions 
and judgments which he is at the very instant enacting, for he 
lives only in the object before him. Here, if any where, would 
be a case of “a direct sensibility of the whole intellectual and 
moral nature.’ But there is nothing like it. In every look of 
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that eye, in every glance of that discerning intellect, in every ex- 
quisite delight of that refined sensibility, there are represented, 
thousands of delights and comparisons and judgments, that have 
gone before. In the busy workings of that entranced spirit, there 
is the most exciting and exhausting activity of an intelligent na- 
ture, not the passive subjection to a potent spell. What is to be 
thought of that philosophy of the beautiful, that would degrade 
all these intelligent processes to a mere instinctive sensibility, that 
would deny the wondrous power of thought and feeling, to twist 
their “secret chains” so finely together, that they should seem to 
be one magic cord, and insists on calling such a judgment and such 
a taste, an instinct or an unreasoning sensibility. What ought we 
to judge of a philosophy, which calls itself by all the high-sounding 
names in the dictionary, and spurns its humbler neighbor with ep- 
ithets borrowed from the kennel, but which itself degrades the cul- 
tivated taste or the intelligent conscience, down to the level of 
the sagacity of the spaniel, or the unreasoning skill of the bee and 
the beaver. We repeat the assertion, that this high-sounding and 
self-confident declamation about the sense of the beautiful, as 
though it were a blind instinct, and about the moral faculty, as 
though it were the passive recipient of an impulse from without, 
and not an intelligent and complex power appropriate to a being 
made in the image of God, does not elevate but rather depresses 
man. Whatever may be the assumption of those who bid us 
follow feeling, in matters of duty, and let alone reasoning ; or 
who exalt faith in matters of religion, and distrust argument, their 
views will be found on a nearer inspection, to tend to depress 
man to a rank with the brutes, rather than to raise him to a fel- 
lowship with the angels. On this point we need not follow the 
author any farther. In order to illustrate this higher conscious- 
ness, he refers us to the perception of moral truth, and its recog- 
nition of the true and divine. In respect to the first he says, 
that every kind of evidence leads us to “ assign a separate sphere 
to moral truth, and appeal to moral consciousness as the direct 
foundation of our thoughts and feelings on this subject.” Of 
faith he says, “Faith we regard to be the highest intellectual 
sensibility. It is not possible to say whether it resembles most 
an intellectual or an emotional state of consciousness, the two 
seem to be perfectly blended in that pure spiritual elevation where 
our intellectual gaze upon truth, is not separable from the love 
and ecstacy we feel in the contemplation of it.” We might 
comment at some length on these dicta of our author. But we 
do not think it necessary. The course of thought which we 
have already followed in vespect to “ the sense of the beautiful,” 
ean easily be applied to the alleged sense (or senses ; shall we call 
them ?) of the good and the true. 
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Chapter IL. is “on the distinction between the Logical and the 
Intuitional Consciousness.” The title is not very much to our 
taste. ‘The language chosen to indicate this distinction, is open 
to serious objections on scientific grounds, but the distinction 
which it describes is one of the most important which can be 
drawn. It is no other than that between thoughts and things, 
between our perceptions of realities and the abstract conceptions 
which we form concerning them. It is, as our author observes, 
not a new distinction. It has not, however, been developed 
by any writer as clearly as is desirable, and as we shall show, it 
has not been rightly conceived by our author. It is a distinction 
to which he attaches the greatest importance, and from which he 
derives the most sweeping conclusions in respect to the essence 
of religion, the nature of revelation, and the true character and 
value of doctrinal theology. ‘To it he solicits the especial at- 
tention of his readers, as vital to his whole system, and we must 
do the same for the remarks which we make upon the use to 
which he applies it. His first remark is, that “the knowledge 
we obtain by the logical consciousness is representative and indi- 
rect; while that which we obtain by the intuitional conscious- 
ness is presentative and immediate.” ‘To the truth of this re- 
mark we assent. We acknowledge also its very great importance, 
The concrete must precede the abstract. ‘The abstract all de- 
pends upon the concrete. ‘The abstract can convey no new ele- 
ment of knowledge to the mind. It can simply combine and 
separate those which are given in the concrete. ‘The original 
and direct cognitions of the mind, including the perceptions of 
the senses and the discernments of the intellect, are the only ma- 
terials from which the entire structure of knowledge is reared, 
To illustrate what we mean, let us suppose an inhabitant of an 
inland country never to have seen a ship. ‘The way to give him 
the fullest and most complete notion of this existence, is to 
show him a ship, or in the language of Mr. Morell, to give hima 
direct intuition of it. If this can not be done, you can describe 
a ship to him. By means of general terms, or which is the same 
thing, by the abstract conceptions for which they stand, you can 
bring before the mind, some concrete realities to which it is like, 
and thus give a vivid impression of the thing; or failing of this, 
you can induce by logical definition a notion, less satisfactory in- 
deed, but which yet may be better than no definition at all. If, 
however, the mind has not had the intuition of every simple ele- 
ment to which you refer it, your description so far is in vain. If 
for instance, it has never had the impression of color, no descrip- 
tion of color can avail. Even if the mind has had cognizance of 
every such essence, the description must fall far short of the in- 
tuition of the. reality. No words could give to any man who 
has not seen them, anything like a full conception of a ship, a 
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mountain, the ocean, or a thunder-storm. So far, we agree with 
Mr. Morell, and so far we presume, he would agree with us. 
Now let us see the application which he makes of these princi- 
ples. ‘ The case is precisely the same with regard to the exist- 
ence of an absolute Being, of a God. If any one imagine that he 
can ever attain the full conception of the Deity by a process of 
logical definition or reasoning, he will be utterly disappointed of 
his hope. ‘The primary conception of the infinite, the absolute, 
the self-existent, is altogether undefinable, &c. Reason up toa 
God, and the best you can do is to hypostatize and deify the final 
product of your own faculties, but admit the reality of an intel- 
lectual intuition, and the absolute stands before us in all its living 
reality.” He then proceeds to place the necessity of this intuition 
of God, on precisely the same footing, with the necessity of having 
a direct intuition of harmony in music. We inquire here, does 
Mr. Morell suppose that by the process of intuition even, he or 
any one beside, “can ever attain the full conception of the 
Deity?” Does he intend that he can directly gaze on the living 
“reality” of that Being whom “no man hath seen at any time.” 
We see not how he can hold back from this conclusion, on the 
principles which he so confidently propounds, but we will not hold 
him to it. We will suppose that if he replies, as he must to save 
himself from impiety, that by a full conception, he intends an 
adequate logical notion, or a conception that represents all the ele- 
ments of the notion of the infinite one, and refers us to what he 
says of “the infinite, the absolute and the self-existent,” which 
must be given directly to our intuition, our first impulse is to 
shrug our shoulders and pause to take breath. After this natural, 
if not necessary interruption, we proceed. Let it be conceded 
that the infinite, the absolute, and the self-existent given to our 
intuition, is not the infinite, the absolute and self-existent Being, 
but a primary conception that is undefinable, but of which we 
have direct and original cognizance. It is then of a conception, 
not of an existence, that we have this cognizance. If this be 
true, it is quite aside from the way in which we are acquainted 
with the finite, the related and the dependently existing. These 
are given to our intuition, not as “the finite, the contingent and 
the dependent,” but we have to do with limited, contingent, and 
created beings, whose qualities we abstract and constitute into 
logical essences, which have no separate existence out of the 
minds which create and communicate them. ‘To these concep- 
tions, by an original law of thought, we attach another concep- 
tion, that of negation, and then we have the no/ or n-finite, (or, 
as the spiritualists will have it in order to save their favorite infi- 
nite from an origin so humble and earthly, the indefinite, ) the not 
contingent or absolute, the mot created or self-existent. ‘To this 
ordinary process, the mode by which we are told we gain these pe- 
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culiar conceptions of “ the absolute,” &c., is in striking contradic- 
tion, and we are told in the very place where so sharp a distinction 
is drawn between the intuitional and logical consciousness, that 
we have a distinct and direct intuition of an indefinable kind of 
conception, which itself proves to be nothing but an abstraction, 
pertaining to the logical consciousness! But we go farther ; if we 
have not the direct intuition of a Being to which pertain the three 
qualities of the absolute, the infinite, and the self-existent; but 
these are to be considered as peculiar and indefinable conceptions 
only—then as it is manifest, that the conception of the absolute, 
is different from that of the infinite and both from that of the 
self-existent, it follows that there are three conceptions, each of 
which is separately given to this higher intuition. But it is 
clear that we have not yet attained the full conception of the 
Deity. The conception of the absolute, the infinite, the self- 
existent, does not give us the conception of the absolute, the 
infinite, and the uncreated God. Much less does it do this, if 
these are given as three several conceptions. In either of these 
cases, it still remains to be shown, how the mind unites them into 
a single conception, in which these three constituents become one. 
By what intuition is this accomplished? This difficulty being 
gotten over, though we see not how, we need another intuition 
by which we know that there exists in rerum natura, an actual 
Being answering to this conception. It will hardly do to say 
as our philosopher ought to say, that he sees the reality, the 
“actual matter” of the truth itself. It would run a little counter 
to the plain statement of the Scriptures, as well as be a little im- 
modest. For with all his intuitions we can hardly suppose, that 
our spiritualist will claim to have attained to the beatific vision 
of God, whom no man hath seen nor can see, and live. [If it 
still be urged, that it is of little use to push these questions out 
into these refined details, for that the truth which they concer, 
is altogether sui generis, we have only to say, that it is still de- 
sirable to know what the genus is, however peculiar it may be. 
It gives a degree of satisfaction to know, first, that the mind is 
furnished with a kind of intellectual sensibility ; second, that this 
sensibility discerns a conception, which is not exactly a concep- 
tion ; and last of all that this conception is somehow referred to 
a being which is not distinctly known to exist. Such is the dis- 
cernment of this boasted intuition which was to give us the 
‘matter,’ or “‘actual reality” of the truth. 

We arrest our course of criticism upon Mr. Morell, in order to 
explain what we suppose to be the true relation of the knowl- 
edge which we attain by abstract conceptions, to that which is 
given by direct inspection, or if we use the language of the au- 
thor, the relation of the logical to the intuitional consciousness. 
We have already illustrated what is the difference between the 
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two in respect to the knowledge which is given by the senses. 
The difference between the inspection of a ship and the descrip- 
tion of it, is apparent to all. The fact is equally obvious, that 
no description can give an impression as full and adequate, as that 
which actual inspection secures. It is equally apparent, th t un- 
less all the notions of which the description is composed are 
resent to the mind, the description itself can not supply them. 
Vhat now is the relation of that knowledge of spiritual realities, 
which is attained by a logical description, to the actual intuition 
of the same? We answer, the same as in the case of sensible ob- 
jects. ‘This Mr. M. allows, but adds, that the elements yeces- 
sary to the conception of these realities, can be furnished from 
no other source, but are elements which no other kind of being 
shares in common with them. This we deny, and it is precisely 
at this point, that we differ altogether from him. We conceive 
of God as a Being— infinite, self-existent and independent. What 
are the elementary notions of this conception? Is not the first 
that of existence, and is not this common to all the things that 
are? What shall we say of the notion of the infinite? Do we 
not possess the notion of the finite, by abstraction from the 
limited objects with which we are conversant, and when we have 
attached to it a negation, and proceed to affirm that all the at- 
tributes of God are not limited like our own, have we as yet occa~ 
sion to apply to intuition for any new notion? Is it replied that 
this notion of the infinite, is only negative, and can not be a pos- 
itive notion—we ask, what if as a conception it is negative? 
Without donbt it is. But when we proceed to apply it to powers 
and other attributes actually existing or conceived of, we affirm 
that something exists, be it knowledge, wisdom, or power, which 
is unlike these limited powers or attributes of finite beings, and 
thus by its application, it becomes affirmative. However little 
knowledge this may give us, it certainly gives us some knowl- 
edge, and that which is positive too. If the argument is driven 
still farther, and we are told that on our own principles, we have 
no right to the notion of the infinite, because we as yet have had 
no intuition of an infinite in the concrete, we reply, that the two 
notions are given together ; that on occasion of every limited qual- 
ity, we aflirm the actuality of its limitation, and the possibility of 
its want of limitation. If we are asked whence we get the notion 
of negation, we reply, that thus much is certain in regard to it, that 
to find it, we are not required to resort to a peculiar tuition which 
is appropriate to spiritual objects, but it is common to things ce- 
lestial and things terrestrial. We are not disposed for the sake of 
asystem, to turn skeptics, or to defraud our nature of a single 
elementary notion which it requires, because we can not answer 
all the questions that might be asked in regard to it. Still less 
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are we inclined to create or imagine any new ones, when those 
already possessed will suffice. But here we are asked, Do you 
imagine that this conception is at all adequate to the reality.—that 
it Is In any sense a full conception of the Deity? We reply, we 
do not contend that this conception can be at all adequate or full, 
compared with that of the vision of God. The description of a 
ship falls far short of the sight of it. ‘The man who had seen the 
most elaborate, the most just, and the most highly wrought deserip- 
tion of Mount Blane from Chamouney, would exclaim, when he 
came to see the “awful mount,” that the conceptions which he 
had possessed were altogether poor and miserable, when c “a 
with the reality which he beholds with amazed senses. How 
much less ean any conception be adequate to the actual) v rision of 
the uncreated God, if such vision shall ever be allowed. We ask 
Mr. Morell, m our turn, whether he proposes by intuition to gain 
a ful! conception of the Deity? With what propriety, then, does 
he say, “If any one imagine that he can ever attain the full 
conception of the Deity by a process of logical definition or rea- 
soning, he will be utterly disappointed of his hope.” If we sub- 
stitute “intuition” for “logical definition,” the remark will be 
equally true, and equally appropriate to his own partisans. But 
to frame the conception of God is one thing; to affirm that a re- 
ality corresponds to this conception is another. How is this ae- 
complished? What name shall we give to the act?) We reply, 
we believe that a being exists answering to this notion, according 
to the same principles and by the same laws, through which we 
believe any other truth. What these laws are, it is no place 
here to explain. We affirm only, that there are no peculiar laws, 
no princtples other than those which are employed in every case 
of belief, whatever may be the subject which that belief con- 
cerns. As there are no peculiar notions, requiring a special fac- 
ulty in order that this conception may be framed, so there are no 
peculiar principles by which this coneeption is affirmed to exist. 
Not an element of this conception is given to the religious mtui- 
tion alone, not a principle is furnished by which it is declared to 
be, nora peculiar process by which its reality is proved to the 
mind. It is true this sublimest of all conceptions may be sug- 
gested to the mind as by a flash, and the arguments which prove 
it to exist may arrange themselves to a convincing conclusion 
with the speed of lightning, and the mind may rest with un- 
shaken fixedness upon the overwhelming conviction, so as to 
know that God is, as really as it knows its own being. But it is 
by faith, not by intuition; for when the result can be attained by 
faith, what need js there of a special insight. It is by faith, not 
by sight, else there were no room for responsibility ; it is by faith, 
not by revelation, otherwise the religious in man could have no re- 
lation to the rational, and the faculties by which he knows his 
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God, could neither give a reason of their hope to themselves, 
nor to other minds. It is true also, that the moral feelings may 
have much to do with the healthy action of the reasoning pow- 
ers, and with the distinctness with which the mind reaches and 
holds its conclusion. It is true, that when these feelings are 
right and vigorous, the mind from premises so obvious, rushes to 
its conclusion, with a speed which its own rapid eye can not trace. 
To eall this process intuition, by a very loose use of the word, 
may be tolerated; but in no strict and philosophic sense is it even 
tolerable. ‘To make it a special process, in distinction from the 
ordinary methods of belief, needs a “special intuition,” which 
we neither possess nor desire. 

But says Mr. Morell, “ Reason up to a God and the best you 
can do is to hypostatize and deify the final product of your own 
faculties, but admit the reality of an intellectual intuition, and 
the absolute stands before us in all its living reality.” Of the 
first part of this remarkable passage we need say nothing more, 
than that it is difficult to see how a conception of God by man, 
can be any other than the product of his own faculties, and if a 
man “ hypostatizes” or “deifies” this product so far as to believe 
it exists, we see not what more is required. In respect to the 
latter half, we have only to repeat the questions already asked— 
What is ‘the absolute which stands before us in its living real- 
ity?’ Is it the conception of the absolute, or is it the absolute be- 
ing, and if neither, what is it?) And here we leave this chapter 
“on the intuitional and logical consciousness.” The distinctions in 
it are many of them well drawn. But whether true or false, 
they do not require in this place any notice from us. 

We are compelled also to omit any extended notice of chapters 
3d and 4th, “On the Essence of Religion,” and “On the Es- 
sence of Christianity.””’ The essence of religion, our author 
makes to consist in “the feeling of dependence,” which feeling, 
not being exactly an emotion nor a cognition, buta state “of the 
intellectual sensibility,’ implies and therefore reveals an object cor- 
responding to itself. As the feeling is of the nature of the infi- 
nite, the being whom it involves is of course infinite. These 
views we regard as vague and false. ‘There is but little of them 
that we understand ; the little that we do understand, we regard 
as wholly false. Doctrines similar to these, are advanced in 
Theodore Parker’s ‘“ Discourse of Religion,” and were discussed 
by us in our notice of that work. 

Chapter Y. is on Revelation, and it contains principles that re- 
quire the closest scrutiny. If they are true, they are of the 
greatest importance. Ii they are false, the error is most serious 
in its nature and in its consequences. We shall state them as 
briefly and as distinctly as possible. Revelation, according to 
our author, is the communication of knowledge. It supposes, 
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therefore, something to be communicated, an intelligent being or 
beings to whom it may be imparted, and some process or method 
of which this being is susceptible, by which it may be brought 
within his reach. ‘The only two methods of which the human 
mind is capable, are those of the intuitional and the logical con- 
sciousness. ‘T’o suppose any third method, would be to suppose 
the human being altered in some of the essential constituents of 
his nature. ‘The author then proceeds to ask, By which of these 
methods is religious truth revealed to man? ‘To prove that it is 
given by intuition, and not by the logical method, he gives the 
following reasons. Intuition, like revelation, supposes that the ob- 
ject is given to the mind—l, directly, 2d, from God himself, 
3d, that it could not have been gained by our own efforts; and 
Ath, it supposes a kind of knowledge which lies beyond the re- 
gion of the understanding. Upon this last consideration, he 
dwells at some length. The processes of the logical faculty are 
two, definition and reasoning, and neither of these he contends 
can convey to us new knowledge. Definition can not, for it 
implies some previous” knowledge of the thing to be defined. If 
we have had no experience of the thing, “we can only attempt 
to convey the idea in question by comparing it with some other 
experience which it most nearly resembles.” Reasoning can do 
no more. ‘ Whether our reasoning be inductive or deductive, 
the conclusion of the whole is always virtually involved in the 
premises. ‘T'’o reason at all, we must have certain pata, and 
must also employ distinct and intelligible terms, but it is evident 
these data and these terms always imply an amount of experience 
in the question, without which all our reasoning would be empty, 
and beyond which our conclusion can never go.” “The object 
of a revelation is to bring us altogether into another and higher 
region of actual experience, to increase our mental vision, to give 
us new data from which we may draw new inferences; and all 
this lies quite apart from the activity of the logical faculty.”’ But 
here another question arises: Can not a verbal communication of 
religion be made by an inspired teacher, through the medium of 
a logical explication of doctrines, which mankind are to receive 
as sent to us on Divine authority? ‘To this he replies, So long as 
the teacher keeps within the range of the experience of his hear- 
ers, so long they can understand him, but there is nothing new 
revealed. If he goes without this range, he is not eodantesd, 
and of course there can be no revelation. The only way, 

which he can be the means of imparting new truth, is by iin 
the means of elevatiug his hearers to a new and higher religious 
consciousness, so that they can see the truth for themselves. 
This being done, he can explicate to them their own knowledge 
in the way of definitions, and draw from it, appropriate inferen- 
ees. This, our author contends, was the method in which the 
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Jewish and Christian revelations were in fact made to man. 
“The aim of revelation has not been formally to expound a sys- 
tem of doctrine to the understanding, but to educate the mind of 
man gradually to an inward appreciation of the truth concerning 
his own relation to God. Judaism was a propedeutic to Chris- 
tianity ; but there was no formal definition of any one spiritual 
truth in the whole of that @conomy.” “If we pass on to the 
Christian revelation itself, the mode of procedure was generically 
the same. ‘l'here was no formal exposition of Christian doctrine 
in the whole of the discourses of the Savior. His life and teach- 
ing, his character, his death and resurrection—all appealed to the 
deeper religious nature of man ;— instead of offering a mere ex- 
plication to the understanding, they were intended to furnish al- 
together new experiences,” &c. 

The fallacy of this plausible scheme, arises from the equivocal 
sense in which the phrase, “new knowledge,” isemployed. We 
have shown already, that in order to attain to the conception of 
spiritual realities, no elementary notions are required, which are 
either new or peculiar. ‘To say then, Can you give to a blind 
man the notion of color, or to the deaf man that of sound, by 
using any number of words, is to use illustrations which have 
not the least pertinence. As far as new conceptions are required 
to reveal God to man, they are new combinations of simple no- 
tions common to all the race, and these it is competent for the 
“logical consciousness” to create, and to comprehend. When then, 
a messenger comes to me from God, and presents before me those 
sublime conceptions which describe spiritual realities, he does 
but take those elements which are common to the intellect of 
man, and unite and arrange them together into new combinations. 
His office, however, is not simply nor mainly to present new 
combinations of thought. ‘To do this, would be to amuse me 
with glorious pictures of his own imagination, or to divert me 
with “cunningly devised fables.” The new knowledge which 
he gives me, is the assurance by proofs which I can not resist, 
that there are realities which correspond to these conceptions, or 
in other words, that these conceptions are also facts—that these 
words of his, which in the mouth of a false prophet, would be 
the imaginings of man, do in very deed stand for things. This is 
knowledge ; if it conveys to us the belief of new facts and realities, 
it is new knowledge, and this kind of knowledge, the logical con- 
sciousness is able both to impart and receive. Nay, it is only by 
means of this part of our nature, that new knowledge can be re- 
vealed at all. 

Nor is it true as the author states, that “the aim of revelation 
has not been formally to expound a system of doctrine to the un- 
derstanding, but to educate the mind of man,” &c. The aim of 
revelation, has been to convince men of certain truths, which they 
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could well enough conceive, but which they were slow to recog- 
nize as truths, because they did not like toobey them. It is true, that 
these truths were not made known to them in the terms of sys- 
tematic theology, for the plainest of all reasons, because this was 
not the way to lead men to believe and obey them ; but it is true, 
that at every step of the education of the race, the great object 
of revelation has been to bring truth before the mind, as a reality, 
either by making known that which had been unknown before, 
and which when known, would be new, or by exciting a new 
belief in that which was already familiar. ‘The elementary no- 
tions employed, were common to the race—they were given by 
the conscience of every responsible human being. The new 
conceptions into which these were combined, were few in num- 
ber, easily comprehended, and they soon became familiar to the 
mind. The great object of the inspired messengers has been, to 
inculcate and secure the belief in their reality, and to excite to the 
duties and the feelings which flow from them. It is true that 
this has been a gradual work. ‘Through moral perverseness, and 
consequent mental imbecility, the race has slowly received these 
truths, and hence by great pains-taking and at an immense ex- 
penditure of instrumentality, has one truth after another been es- 
tablished in the belief of mankind. 

We do not forget that there isa knowledge of things, which 
is higher and more complete than any which is given by words, 
and that one great value and use of words, is to direct and revive 
our knowledge of things. We are forward to confess also, that the 
knowledge by experience, is far more impressive and vivid, than 
any which mere descriptions can furnish. All to which we ob- 
ject is, that illustrations should be drawn from facts of this kind, 
to subjects to which they have no application. Nor do we deny, 
that the life of the Savior produced a stronger impression on his 
generation, than the many words which fell from his lips; 
nor that the pure lives and serene deaths of early and later be- 
lievers, may have been worth more to the cause of Christ, than 
thousands of sermons, or perhaps, than any single book of the writ- 
ten word. We only say that these facts have nothing to do with 
the doctrine which they are adduced to confirm. The value and 
power of all this knowledge by experience is, not that it furnishes 
new conceptions, but new and more vivid convictions,—not that 
it gives us new knowledge, but a more realizing and controlling 
faith. 

And here it is natural to ask, whether on the principles of Mr. 
Morell, a revelation can be supernatural, and at what stage and 
part of this process, a miraculous agency can be exerted. The 
author most distinctly affirms his belief in “special and divine 
arrangements” which lead to a state of mind, “in which there 
is involved an extraordinary and miraculous elevation of the re- 
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ligious consciousness of certain chosen individuals, for the illa- 
mination of humanity at large.” This state ef mind he calls 
inspiration, and in it he meludes all “that is speeifie and peculiar 
in the Christian revelation,” as distinguished from revelation im 
general. ‘I’o this subject he assigns a separate chapter. At the 
outset of the discussion of the supernatural in the Christian sys- 
tem, under this somewhat novel denommation, he tells us that 
revelation implies two conditions or parts, the objective and the 
subjective ; and that according to this distinction, “ we may say 
that revelation in the Christian sense indicates that act of Divine 
power by which God presents the realities of the spiritual world 
mmediately to the human mind; while mspiration denotes that 
especial influence wrought upon the faculties of the subject, by 
virtue of which he is able to grasp these realities in their perfect 
fullness and integrity. God made a revelation of himself to the 
world in Jesus Christ; but it was the inspiration of the apostles 
which enabled them elearly to discern it.” Inspiration “ indi- 
eates rather the elevation of the religious consciousness, and with 
it, of course, of spiritual vision to a degree of intensity peculiar 
to the individuals thus highly favored by God.” ‘The author 
then proceeds to apply these principles to the question of the m- 
spiration of the Scriptures. ‘This, as he justly remarks, is meiden- 
tal to the previous question, concerning the possibility and the 
nature of revelation to living men, for it is quite supposable that 
revelation should be given, and yet never be committed to writing. 
Leaving this question for the present, we will look a little more 
narrowly at the bearing of this view of revelation and inspiration 
as above defined, upon the great question of their supernatural 
and miraculous character. 

We do not push the question, for we have no right to do so, 
What is the nature of these divine arrangements, by which in- 
spired men, with the religious consciousness supernaturally raised, 
are enabled to see religious truth. ‘The author affirms that these 
arrangements must be extraordinary, and that the faculties which 
discern the truth, must be supernaturally exalted to a special in- 
sight. Let us admit that a revelation is thus secured, and that it is 
miraculous. We ask, what can this inspired man do with this rev- 
elation, now that he has attained it. How can he make it known. 
He must strive to impart it, else it were useless to any beside 
himself. Can he communicate it to others, or—which is the same 
thing—can others receive it, unless a supernatural influence is 
exerted upon their souls? Let us see! He goes abroad, and 
seeks to describe by his own “logical consciousness” and to 
that of his fellow men, the things which he has seen in inspired 
vision. In burning words, and with glowing soul, he sets these 
realities forth. But according to Mr. Morell, they can not be un- 
derstood. The “ intuitional consciousness” of his hearers knows 
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no ideas signified by these words, and they attach to them no 
meaning. How then can they discern these truths ? There i is only 
one method possible. The “intuitional consciousness” of the 
recipients must also be warmed and roused, to behold the “ actual 
matter’ and the “reality” of truth. The author does not shun 
this inference, nor does he even leave it to others to make it for 
him. He boldly asserts it, and quotes in its support the dee- 
laration of the Apostle, that the things of the Spirit of God must 
be spiritually discerned. But are all men then inspired, and if in- 
spired at all, are they equa/ly inspired? There is nothing surely 
in the principles of the author, nor even in the conclusions to 
which he himself carries them, which can save us from this in- 
ference. He does indeed speak of the tendency of the repre- 
sentations of men inspired, to awake and arouse the intuitional 
consciousness of others, but in a way so vague and uncertain, as 
to fail to clear up our doubts. ‘T’he question still returns—How 
can these representations of the logical consciousness, possess any 
such power? How can these words in an unknown tongue, sup- 
ply the idea, not yet present to intuition? If they can not fully 
supply it, how can they furnish it in part? What tendency is 
there in these words, which though to the man who uses them, 
they may be warm and living, are to him who hears them cold 
and dead—what tendency have they to give that which the re- 
cipient alone can furnish? None at all so faras we can see. We 
fall back upon the dilemma stated by Mr. Morell himself, if the 
truth be known, it is not new, and if it is new, it is incommuni- 
cable; and we are forced to another, if the truth be known by the 
recipient, he has been inspired to see it, which if it is unknown, he 
must be inspired that he may see it, therefore it follows that all men 
must be inspired, in order to attain any religious truth. It follows 
also, that those who attain equal amounts of religious knowledge 
are inspired to the same degree ; and as a supernatural revelation 
is necessary to attain any religious knowledge, therefore all be- 
lievers are supernaturally inspired in some degree, and may be to 
any degree supposable. Thus the truth of a supernatural and 
miraculous revelation is saved, by making such a revelation com- 
mon to all believers, and Mahomet performs the wondrous feat of 
causing the mountain to march to himself, by marching in person 
to the mountain. The discernment of the word by the “ inward 
light” and illuminating spirit as held by William Penn, ends in 
the degradation and rejection of the same word by Elias Hicks. 

In regard to such a point as this, we care little for words, but 
we are bound to care much for things. Mr. Morell may use the 
term “spiritual intuition” in as loose a sense, or in as many senses 
as he chooses, and say that he covers all the ground which the truth 
requires, and may claim that such a use of language is altogether 
the most rational aad philosophical. He may confound as he 
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does through the entire volume, that intuition of elements which 
is essential to, and universal with every human intellect, with 
the intuition of these new combinations which vary with the 
range of thought that is peculiar to each individual. Both these, 
he may confound as he does, with the belief and experience of 
existing things, and ail this may be considered well by the au- 
thor and his readers. ‘The attempt to follow him in all his ob- 
scure windings may be resented, as scholastic and over-nice. But 
when it happens, as is the case in this connection, that the belief of 
a fact is also taken up into this large and all-comprehending term, 
and by being taken up, is in fact lost sight of, the error becomes 
palpable and as it would seem, of most serious consequence. 
We have already seen that the great end sought for by revelation 
is belief or Faith. FE orasmuch as this faith is and must be con- 
nected with a moral subjection to the truth believed, it always 
depends upon the moral character, and is well called “the obedi- 
ence of faith.” The truth believed because it is obeyed, will be 
loved. If loved, it will be thought of, in its reasonableness and 
in its evidence, in its relations to the wants of the soul, to human 
duty, and to the government of God. As soon as it is thought of, 
and while it is thought of, its truthfulness is seen and acknowl- 
edged. Above all, as the man knows in his own bosom how good 
is the love to God and love to man which it enjoins, how rich in 
blessedness, how intense and satisfying are its joys, his spiritual 
intuitions of all these realities project their own clear bright- 
ness upon the inspired page, before so unmeaning because not 
eared for, and they put meaning into uttered words, which till 
then had been “uncertain sounds.” This intuition is a conse- 
quence and not the cause, it is incidental to the belief in the 
words, not the end for which the revelation is given. Thus to 
lose sight of the cause in one of its consequences, is a blunder 
sufficiently serious. But this ts nothing to the practical evil with 
which the error is fraught. This view of spiritual intuition, by 
defect and omission, ignores altogether the relation of revelation 
to man’s responsibility, and sinks out of sight the most serious 
of all truths, that it is by guilt, active and inexcusable guilt, that 
man “loves darkness rather than light.” Such an omission as this 
in “the Philosophy of Religion,” can not but involve a most 
dangerous error. What too becomes of the authority of revela- 
tion and of its binding force, if the truth of its testimony con- 
cerning things unseen is not to be placed on the highest ground ? 
What must be thought of that view of revelation, which fails to 
recognize the truth, that its inspired messengers bring tidings, 
which they alone are competent to declare, and which on being 
declared, carry with them the obligation to be believed,—of the 
view which sinks this fact out of sight, by an overstatement of the 
other fact, that this revelation finds its confirmation in the corres- 
Vou. VII. 74 
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pondence of many of its declarations with the experience of men ? 
Such an omission is not a mere oversight, or if it be, it is an over- 
sight which greatly weakens the authority of the revealed word. 

With the consideration of the subject of revelation, Mr. Mo- 
rell has connected a special discussion of the question of the in- 
spiration of the written word. We shall not follow him in this 
discussion. If revelation is no more than he makes it to be, the 
question of what is the authority of its record, is hardly worth 
discussing. If his view of revelation has been proved to be in- 
adequate and therefore to a certain extent erroneous, we need not 
follow him in the consequences which he must derive from this 
view. The questions, what this inspiration is, to what subjects 
it applies, what are the books of which it is true, and what are 
the evidences by which it is sustained, must stand or fall by in- 
dependent argument, and to that argument, if fair and truthful, 
we are willing to trust them. We acknowledge the truth of 
some of the remarks advanced by the author. Others are half- 
truths and errors—others still are grossly imperfect and wrong. 
We leave this subject, because in its relation to the argument of 
the book it is a side question, which we did not take into our 
plan to argue at length. 

Chapter VII. is “‘on Christian Theology,” and is followed by 
Chapter VIIL “On the Analysis of Popular Theology.” These 
two chapters are a still farther application of the leading distine- 
tion of the book to the subjects named. This application in- 
volves the same mixture of strength and weakness, of truth and 
error, Which have adhered to our author’s apprehension of the 
distinction thus far. He first inquires into the nature of the- 
ology as distinguished from religion. Religion pertains to the 
intuitional consciousness, and without this, and the sensibility of 
which it is an aflection, theology would not be possible. “Ina 
few words, all religion and all theology have their origin and pos- 
sibility in a direct and inward revelation.” But this power of re- 
ligious sensibility is neither steady nor perfect in its action, and 
hence the logical process must come in “to give greater clearness 
and distinctiveness to our intuitions; hence the impulse we feel 
to convert the spontaneous religious life into the reflective ; hence, 
in fine, the rise of a formal theology. The effort of theology, it 
wiil be seen upon reflection, is always to give a definite form and 
scientific basis to our religious life and to the spiritual truth in- 
volved in it.” We call the attention of our readers to the last phrase, 
“the spiritual trath involved in it.” How is this spiritual truth 
involved in this intuition? What is the process by which it be- 
comes certain of its reality? This is the question which all along 
has been confounded by the author, with that of original and 
direct insight. Or if for a moment its true character, as being a 
moral or probable inference from appropriate signs, is discerned, it 
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is still called by this all-comprehending name of intuition, or 
by what is still worse, “direct revelation.” Without dwelling 
longer on the nature of theology, which the author explains at 
some length, we pass to the next point, which concerns “the 
conditions necessary to the construction of Christian theology.” 
These are two, of which the first and most important is, “the 
direct inward presentation of the spiritual objects involved | 
Christianity to the mind,” or in other words, “a religious nature 
awakened by the development of the Christian life,” and secondly, 
“the application of logical reflection to the elements of Divine 
Truth, which that life spontaneously presents.” Our readers will 
see for themselves, how these conclusions necessarily follow from 
the principles of the author. His error is, the inference that a man 
can not think of a thing without believing it, or in logical phrase, 
that a man can not have a conception w ithout first believi ing that 
this conception has a real existence. It is undoubtedly true, that 
there are objects of which a man will not be likely to form distinct 
conceptions until he believes their reality, and especially is it true, 
when these objects are matters of internal experience, and involve 
the exercise of moral and religious feeling. But it is not true, 
that he can not reason about these conceptions, if he does form 
them, and that his reasoning will not be conclusive. It is also 
true, that in judging or reasoning on matters of fact, the value 
and interest of a real existence is often of the greatest importance, 
to enable a man to do justice to its weight as an argument, and 
hence unbelieving interpreters of the scriptures and scoffing specu- 
lators about conscience and the government of God, sometimes 
make the wildest work in reasoning, as to what is truth and error ; 
but the difficulty here is not that they can not form a notion of 
the truth, but that they will not open the mind to its real import. 
Often is it evident that they do distinctly conceive of the truth, 
but that they do not give to it its just weight, through haste and 
the inadequate apprehension of its importance. Nor is it in the 
least true, that ‘‘men utiregenerate” are really or necessarily desti- 
tute of the materials from which they may, and often do reason 
correctly. This is the conclusion of the author, and we regard 
it as both groundless and absurd. 

The author does net name the Bible as one of “ the essential 
conditions of Christian Theology,” and gives as the first reason, 
that the written word was not necessary to theologians of the 
apostolic times, nor nced it be to the existence of theology at all ; 
which is true, but not pertinent to the case in hand. See ondly, 
he remarks that the scriptures are not valuable, as a repository of 
theological truth, but to enable us to experience the spiritual life 
of the Apostles, that we may see truth with their eyes, so that 
from the knowledge implied in his own intuition, each man may 
construct his theology; which is not true, and therefore not per- 
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tinent. On this point we need not repeat the remarks already 
made, which were designed to show that the scriptures furnish to 
all men new knowledge, and that this knowledge can be compre- 
hended by all. If those views are just, the theologian must re- 
sort to the scriptures, in order to find many of the materials, out 
of which to construct his logical system of theology. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, what are the opinions of Mr. 
Morell in respect to the method of theology. As all theology 
is produced by the action of the logical consciousness, as it re- 
flects on the materials furnished by the spiritual life, the only 
right theological method will be first to create the materials, and 
then to reflect upon them, and arrange them im logical order and 
consistency. Any other method is consequently unnatural and 
productive of evil. 

The developement of theology is equally easy of explanation. 
Theology will change and make progress, as the spiritual life is 
more and more enlarged and purified, for so will its materials be 
furnished in more ample abundance. So also, will it depend for its 
ultimate perfection, on the perfection of logic as an art, and the 
correctness of the philosophy on which this art is based. Upon 
these points and on the uses of theology, we need not ofler ex- 
tended criticism. 

And here we must terminate our examination of the author's 
meaning and our critique of his opinions. If we have not ex- 
hausted the patience of our readers, we confess that we have 
wearied our own, in the task of following the replication of the 
same fundamental error, in its varied application to each new 
topic that is started. While we are interested by the practical 
truth which js often so well stated and enforced, we are as often 
vexed with the scientific explanation of it; while we respect the 
discernment of the author in understanding so well the inquiries 
and difficulties of the cultivated men of our times, we wonder at 
his want of success in meeting these difficulties. 

There is one topic, however, which he discusses at great length, 
which we may not dismiss, and that is the true nature and value 
of dogmatic or metaphysical theology. ‘This point is a promi- 
nent theme in this volume, and we doubt not that the tone of 
our author on this subject will give him much favor with many 
amiable and earnest men, who will vary greatly in their estimate 
of the soundness of some of his arguments, or who will reject 
entirely his philosophy. We choose rather to state the views on 
this subject which are adopted with more or less distinctness by 
not a few of our own time, without inquiring whether we state 
them precisely as advanced by Mr. Morell, or whether we do or 
do not add to those which he propounds. 

It is objected against scientific theology, that ‘it is human spec- 
ulation, and therefore imperfect and not to be trusted.’ So also 
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the interpretation of the scriptures is human, and therefore liable 
to error. For the same reason, human intuition of spiritual truth 
is exposed to imperfection, and is so far exposed to this evil, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morell, as to require the aid of the logical con- 
sciousness to fix its gaze, and to correct its observations. If by 
the word “ speculation” is intended reasoning from premises that 
exclude scriptural testimony, the objection applies to infidel or 
half-believing philosophy, which is only one kind of metaphysics ; 
or if is meant, argument from prejudices or a priori principles 
drawn from the reason alone, this also is rationalistic speculation, 
which is still another kind of scientific theology. Let the argu- 
ments against these particular species of me taphysical theology 
be urged, and we certainly shall interpose no hindrance. Only 
let not objections against a subardinate species, be ignorantly or 
hastily transferred to an entire class. 

it is objected again, that ‘each system of theology displaces the 
one that has gone before it;’ that ‘one philosophy of religious truth, 
has its day, and then another takes its place, equally confident of 
suecess and of lasting influence,’ so ‘ that philosophy as applied to 
such points is a matter of fashion, and like the fashions in other 
things is changeful and fleeting.’ Of this objection we can only 
say, that if the fashions change in philosophy, they change also 
in interpretation; if new versions of scientific theology, take 
the place of those which are gone by, so do new versions of the 
meaning of the Scriptures. If therefore we ought not to trust any 
system of scientific theology, because as it is said, it will by-and- 
by be abandoned; so we ought to form no opinions of the import 
of a part or the whole of the Scriptures, because we are as cer- 
tain that these interpretations will by-and-by be dispk iced in part 
by others. Besides, not only do new and diverse inte rpretations 
of the word give place to each other, but this is eminently the 
case in regard to views of Christian duty. On no subjects do the 
opinions of religionists suffer greater changes than upon such 
questions. At one time practices are tolerated, which not many 
years afterwards are denounced by large numbers of Christians, 
who wonder at their former ignorance and blindness. ‘To be 
consistent, the objector should meddle with no questions, and 
form no opinions, upon points of practical morality. He should 
establish no principles and perform uo actions, lest he should think 
or act in such a way, as to be inconsistent with the views of the 
coming generation. ‘That the science of theology should make 
progress, and in its progress should suffer change, is its glory, and 
a proof that is worthy the attention of every student of truth. 
Scientific theology must change, as every other branch of knowl- 
edge changes, by its advancement. It will and ought to make 
progress, as it developes and abandons the errors which other 
days have allowed, and as it sees more clearly and defines more 
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successfully the truth, received both by the past and the present 
generation. 

But it will be asked, ‘Of what value then are your creeds, that 
claim to be orthodox? If one is truer and better than another, 
why refer to both as standards of Christian truth.’ We reply, 
because all these creeds contain so much truth, and because the 
error in each of them®is so slight and unimportant compared with 
the truth which they all contain, and because also the most im- 
perfect recognize the great essentials of the Christian system. 

But we are told ‘that the Scriptures are sufficient of themselves?’ 
and ‘that the study of the Scriptures without the embarrassment 
of scholastic metaphysics, is the safest as well as the most ready 
way to attain the knowledge of Christian truth.’ We reply, 
that the language of the Scriptures is in part philosophical, and 
the reasonings logical. Or if this be denied wholly, it can not 
be denied, that all language is logical, for it attempts to convey 
to us thought by description and testimony. In other words, it 
seeks to define to us truth, to give to us precise and clear con- 
ceptions of things, and to excite in us a firm belief of their real 
existence. It may not do this by the peculiar method called scho- 
lastic, by the use of terms exclusively abstract, but its end is 
only attained, when we have notions of things. If then we have 
correct notions of things, we ought to be able to express them, 
and in that language which is acknowledged to be the most accu- 
rate and clear of all others, the language of science. To do this 
is our dignity and our duty. Accurate interpretation, leads us at 
once into scientific definition and reasoning, or which is the same 
thing, into metaphysical theology. ‘To avoid this inference by 
denying that the Scriptures give us positive truth, and to say that 
their main design is to waken spiritual life, is to utter nonsense 
to avoid the force of an argument, or to commit suicide to avoid 
deserved hanging. Besides, it can be demonstrated from the his- 
tory of metaphysical systems, that their worst errors have resulted 
not so much from incorrect reasoning as from false premises, and 
that these premises in the majority of cases, have been errors of in- 
terpretation. ‘The exegesis, not the metaphysics of philosophers 
has been oftenest in fault. What then can be done to avoid the 
recurrence of the evil? Shall we not reason at all? It were as 
reasonable to say that a man should never use his eyes, because 
now and then he sees amiss. Or, shall we reason witiiout rule 
and without instruction, instead of reasoning metaphysically and 
by the rules of science? If it can be shown, that reasoning in 
common life, is a differeut process from reasoning in the schools, 
then the answer might have force; but as this can never be 
shown, we can not, and shall not believe, that reasoning any more 
than “ reading and writing come by nature.” Moreover, it is now 
beginning to be understood, that while truth is one and always 
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consistent with itself, yet the same truth may be differently stated, 
and that the truth in the Scriptures is expressed in the language of 
common life, and is so to be interpreted. Metaphysicians have 
doubtless erred in finding their own philosophical dogmas, too often 
and too readily, in the declarations of the inspired word. This 
may be objected against scientific theology, as an evil incidental 
to science conducted by human hands. It is fair to ask however, 
what men would not have found there, if they had let metaphys- 
ies alone ; what vagaries and fancies, what contradictions and 
nonsense? But to whom is the merit to be ascribed of discerning 
the true nature of Scriptural language, and the difference between 
this and the language of the schools? ‘To philosophers, and to 
philosophers alone. Jt may be by their own mistakes and er- 
rors that theologians have learned to make this distinction, but 
yet it is to them chiefly that their adversaries owe it, that they 
are able to contrast the Scriptures with metaphysics, to the injury 
of the latter. 

‘But scholastic metaphysics have intermingled their own absurd 
and unreasonable dogmas with the simple doctrines of Christi- 
anity, nay it is even true, that many of the most common terms 
that are now in use by unlettered Chri8tians, originated with some 
hair-splitting schoolman, who derived them in about equal por- 
tions from his Aristotle and his Bible.’ This may be true, but how 
much greater had been the evil, if there had been no scholastic 
theology and no Aristotle—what a loss to vigorous thought, to 
clear distinctions, to cogent argument and to consistent faith. If 
all this good has been attended with unavoidable evil, does the 
advantage cease to be real and great, because the evil is serious? 
Rather does the evil impose upon the student of Christian truth, 
the greater obligation to give renewed application to a purer 
science, that it may expel the errors of past metaphysics. 

‘But the spirit of scientific theology is a spirit of excessive re- 
finement and of sharp controversy, upon points that are of tri- 
fling moment. It cares more for a perfect system of conceptions 
than it does for a practical belief in the realities to which they 
correspond. It rests contented with an orthodox creed of abstract 
statements, and asks not for an earnest faith in the stirring facts 
which these statements concern.’ It is true, that faults of this 
kind may be brought to the charge of many theologians, and that 
a spirit of this sort always prevails in communities, that are wast- 
ing away under the “dry rot” of a “dead orthodoxy.” We ac- 
knowledge that zeal for sound and consistent conceptions of 
truth, is a very different thing from faith in the realities which 
those conceptions concern. But periods of dead orthodoxy are 
marked with little zeal for metaphysical discussion, and little faith 
in scientific inquiry. They are usually times when such inquiry 
is frowned upon, and when the boldness of new investigation, 
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and the searching spirit of analysis, are rejected as profane, 
and scouted as “ metaphysics. * Old symbols are then rever- 
enced with a superstitious regard, as of higher authority than 
the word itself, and it is forgotten that they are no other than 
noble monuments of the zeal and prowess of the scientific theo- 
logians of another generation. Such facts as these, constitute no 
argument against metaphysical theology. At this moment, the 
men who understand most fully the value of creeds, and who 
know how to distinguish them from the facts which they concern, 
are the men who have given to scientific theology their best 
energies. 

Other objections, of a similar character to these, might be no- 
ticed, but it will suffice to have glanced at the above in passing. 

To those who seriously propose to substitute the “spiritual life,” 
as a bond of union and source of knowledge, we have space to 
offer only a word. It would seem that first of all,a clear and 
definite notion should be framed, of what this “ spiritual life” 
may be, and of the sources from which it springs and by which it 
is sustained. To us it appears, that to an intelligent “spirit” like 
man, there can be no “life” of higher dignity than the enlightened 
faith in that truth which God has made him capable of believing 
and loving, and living for. ‘This truth must be embodied in con- 
ceptions self-consistent, else it were not scientific, and any truth 
other than this were an insult to man’s rational nature—it must be 
believed to represent real existences, else it were not equal to his 
demands as a moral being. We do not insist that it should be 
presented in the careful language of abstract science. But let it be 
clothed with all the life and energy with which a glowing imag- 
ination can invest it, let it be urged home upon the heart with all 
the energy with whych an ardent soul can speed it to its mark, or 
let it be distilled gently into the softened spirit by words of win- 
ning persuasion, it is still the truth, which man believes and 
loves, when he lives indeed. 

The soul may seem not to know that it responds to this truth, 
by a consenting judgment. Its discernments may escape its own 
capacity to trace them out, and its inferences may be more rapid 
and unerring than the wonderful instinct, with which the creator 
in pity to the stupid animal, ekes out the scanty supply of intel- 
ligence ; yet they are not blind nor mechanical, but are all intel- 
ligent processes of a soul made in the image of God. They are 
parts of that “life” which are fit to belong to such a being, and 
have no aflinity to the functions that are the “ life” of the lower 
creation. ‘“‘ The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” 

‘To such a being, it is life to feel. Love is his life, but this is 
surely not an unreasoning and blind emotion, which knows not 
what it regards, nor why it loves it, but it is the lifting up of the 
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heart in swelling joy, to the glorious being in whom it believes. 
Why should it be thought a higher life first to begin to love, we 
know not what nor why, and from this love to discover what we 

love, than first to know what we love and then to love it? 

But we may be referred to the mysterious Spirit, that is the au- 
thor of life, and be told that we may not scrutinize his ways nor 
limit his power. We would do no such thing, but we must be- 
lieve, that as he works in nature and gives life to nature according 
to its laws, so he gives to man his higher life according to the 
laws of his thinking spirit. 

We confess that when we hear so much of “life” as differing 
from the perfect fulfillment of the functions of the moral nature, 
and of “light” as higher and better for man than intelligence, we 
greatly fear that an unreasoning and fanatical respect to mere feel- 
ing, may soon be manifest. ‘The feelings of a man of culture and 
large experience and well instructed mind, may seem to be a safe 
and trusty guide, because the intellect is too wakeful to suffer 
her chosen son to go astray, even though he pertly disowns her 
guidance and rejects her authority. It is not in men like Mr. Morell, 
that we expect to see the results of fanaticism and foliy to which 
their principles may lead. But in minds of another class, this 
boasted spiritual “light” becomes the wild will-o’-wisp that leads 
them idly and at its capricious call, “‘ over bush and briar ;” into a 
foul and miry swamp; and this vaunted “life” terminates in the 
morbid dreams of the self-deluded mystic, or the passionate con- 
vulsions of the self-tormented fanatic. 


—— RII RA ne 


Art. VII.—POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE WEST 
BY FEMALE TEACHERS FROM THE EAST. 


Second Annual Report of the General Agent of the Board of Na- 
tional Popular Education, with the Constitution of the Board. 
Cleveland: steam-press of M. C. Younerove & Co. 1849, 


A creat part of the appropriate work of each generation of 
men is to train up the succeeding generation. ‘The fathers—they 
are gone, or just lingering at life’s verge ; and the sons, already 
in middle life, have taken their places. They who are now 
employed in the various departments of public, private and social 
service, at home and abroad, by sea and land, doing the world’s 
constant and multifarious work, in thirty years, according to a 
general estimate, will have passed away, and their places will be 
occupied by those who now are children. This passing away of 
one generation after another every few years ; this onward move- 
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ment of the wheel of life, bearing the sons and daughters of 
men through their earthly probation ; these revolutious in society, 
gradual yet decisive and inevitable, overthrowing, not like a po- 
litical revolution one man or family in one nation, but every per- 
son in every family throughout the earth—declare impressively 
the momentous importance of the right training or education of 
children. 

The ‘ Board of National Popular Education,” the second An- 
nual Report of whose General Agent is before us, proposes to as- 
sist in the promotion of popular education im the West, by the 
transfer of competent female teachers from the older and cousoli- 
dated communities of the East, to the imperfectly organized com- 
munities of that new country. From the first organization of 
this Board, we have desired to bring its plan to the notice of our 
readers; ‘but have thought it best to wait until it had been in 
some measure tested by experiment, so that we could speak not 
only of its theory, but of its practical workings. We believe 
that that time has arrived. ‘The Board has been im active ex- 
istence for nearly three years, and has issued two Annual Reports, 

We will give our attention in this article to the object proposed 
by this Board—popular education in the West—and to the plan 
which it sets forth for aiding in the accomplishment of that 
object. 

The value of this object is beyoud all our power to estimate. 
The difference between a rightly educated and an uneducated 
community or nation, is the difference between intelligence aud 
ignorance, comforts and privations, wealth and poverty, elegance 
and rudeness, virtue and vice, religion and superstition, dignity 
and degradation—in a word, between heathen barbarism and 
Christian civilization. 

The influence of the general education of a people in promoting 
among them competence and wealth—the abundant possession of 
all the necessaries, comforts and ornaments of life—is incalculable. 

By a fixed and inevitable law, ignorance is allied with poverty, 
and intelligence with wealth. The best productions of earth, of 
whatever kind, and wherever gathered, are attracted sooner or 
later, as by an invisible magnetism, into the hands of the more 
intelligent nations and communities. The great reason why 
those nations who have possessed and wrought earth’s richest 
mines of gold and silver, and have gathered ‘her diamonds and 
other precious gems, have been poor (and they usually have been 
poor) is because they have been ignorant. All the precious metals 
which Spain has gathered (and for centuries she gathered more 
than all Europe beside ) have been in vain, because her people were 
ignorant. ‘They dug and others possessed. They labored in 
their rich mines, and the results of their labors passed ere long 
into the hands of the more intelligent. ‘The greatest natural ad- 
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vantages, the most fruitful soils, the best facilities for commerce 
and manufactures, can not durably enrich an ignorant nation or 
community. And, on the other hand, natural disadvantages of 
soil, climate and position, can not prevent wealth and prosperity 
from crowning the industry and skill, the sagacity and providence, 
which an educated people will be sure to possess. Their intelli- 
gence, with its accompanying qualities, will change earth’s steril- 
ity into fertility ; and, subduing the mighty forces of nature to 
the purposes of art and labor, will make them successful minis- 
ters of abundance, comfort and ornament. 

The great improvement which has been made within a few 
centuries, and especially within the last fifty years, in all those 
modes and instruments of industry which contribute to the wealth 
and abundant supplies of mankind—these improved methods and 
and implements of husbandry which give such an increased re- 
ward to labor on the soil; these new and almost magical modes 
of traveling and transportation on sea and land, by which we 
rush with winged speed, and with the heaviest burdens, along 
our coasts and upon our lakes, up and down our rivers, through 
the sides of our hills and mountains and over our valleys, and 
across the widest oceans, and thus pour into our commercial em- 
poriums the productions of a vast interior and of foreign climes, 
and distribute them by a thousand channels through all the land ; 
these wonderful improvements in the implements of manufacturing 
industry, multiplying ten thousand fold its results, these labor- 
saving, or rather labor-doing, machines, these automatic artificers, 
performing the work of hundreds of persons, and all work, from 
the most ponderous to the most delicate and intricate, while they 
ask neither for bed and board, nor for raiment and instruction— 
all these astonishing improvements in the production of comforts, 
elegancies and wealth, have been effected by intelligence, by the 
skillful application of science to industrial pursuits, by that edu- 
cation of the whole people in the common branches of knowledge, 
and that education of a part of the people in the higher branches 
which should always go together, and which are mutually de- 
pendent, so far at least that the first can not exist without the last. 

The greater part of the improvements in agricultural, mechan- 
ical and commercial industry have been made by practical men, 
by intelligent workmen—laborers who have received a good com- 
mon education—understanding and ski!lfully applying the princei- 
ples which highly educated philosophers have sought out, estab- 
lished and illustrated. An intelligent workman is ever watching 
the powers and processes of nature and art with a keen eye for 
the discovery of saving and beneficent improvements; while an 
ignorant workman will toil on all his life in the very neighbor- 
hood of a great improvement without discovering it. ‘The ed- 
ucated or intelligent laborer employs his head as well as his hands, 
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His mind is intent on discovering new modes of saving labor, or 
making labor productive of superior results. Hence there is im- 
mense advantage with respect to all departments of industry in 
educating all laborers, the whole people. We thus multiply the 
persons who have capacity and disposition for improvements. We 
thus bring out and develop more minds of practical and inventive 
genius. For if among a hundred workmen intellectually dise+ 
plined and sharpened by a good common education, there are 
found ten, who prove to have eminent talent for productive im- 
provements, then among five hundred workmen educated in like 
manner, there will be found five times as many thus eminent; 
and even a larger proportion, for much is gained by the inter- 
course, and mutual excitement and interest, of the skillful. Gen- 
eral education brings to the day many brillant intellectual gems, 
which otherwise would have remained hid, their brightness un- 
known to others and even to themselves, and employs their light 
for those discoveries and improvements which pour abundance 
and wealth into the lap of society. Here, undoubtedly, is the 
chief cause of the highly inventive and practical character for 
which New England has been so distinguished—in the thorough 
education of her people—in her colleges and common schools, 
the one educating individuals in the higher branches of science, 
and the other educating all the people in the common depart- 
ments of learning. Universal popular education is truly the high- 
est political economy. It is a living fountain of progressive na- 
tional enterprise, abundance and prosperity. 

Still more worthy of note is the influence of thorough popular 
education to prevent crime and promote social and public order 
and morality. 

There is a strong tendency toward virtue m mere mental eulti- 
vation and knowledge. God has so made all things, and so or- 
ders his providence, as to incite to virtue, and warn from vice. 
The more knowledge therefore men have—the more they know 
of the nature and operations of the worlds of mind and of tat- 
ter—the more they will see that virtue will promote, and vice 
will destroy, their best interest. But when we add to intellectual 
discipline instruction in morals and religion ; when both head and 
heart are educated ; when truths both human and divine are in- 
stilled into the young mind by appropriate teaching and example ; 
then the moral influence of education is very powerful, indeed 
almost universally efficacious. ‘To this conclusion we are led by 
observation and experiment. This is the testimony of those who 
have wisdom and experience in teaching youthful minds. The 
late Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education address- 
ed a private circular to several eminent and experienced teachers 
in different parts of the country, asking them to give such an 
opinion as their experience would authorize, respecting the effi- 
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ciency of a thorough common school education in securing up- 
right conduct and good morals—a thorough education in schools, 
conducted on the cardinal principles of the New England sys- 
tems, and improved as such schools ought to be, and may be. 
They all gave their opinion, that, of children thus educated, not 
more than one in a hundred, and some that less than one in a 
hundred, would fail to be upright and orderly citizens. Such tes- 
timony is corroborated by the opinions of all judicious observers. 
It would be corroborated by an examination of the records of our 
prisons, and of the ranks of infamy and crime. _ It is corroborated 
by the divine testimony in the declaration, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.’ The cause of popular education, therefore, is ideutified with 
the cause of social and public order and morality. Thorough 
popular education will be almost universally efficiefit in prevent- 
ing crime and securing public virtue. ‘Thorough popular educa- 
tion, we say—and by this we mean good and universal education. 
It will not do to educate the few and leave the many to ignorance ; 
nor even to educate the many and leave the few to ignorance, 
though that of course is better : for the neglected, the uneducated, 
will not only curse themselves and society by their crimes, but 
by the contagion of their example and influence will exert a cor- 
rupting power on the educated. 

Thorough popular education, therefore, is commended by the 
weighty arguments drawn from public virtue and welfare. It is 
commended to us by the powerful pleadings of our social burdens 
and injuries—the pleadings of pauperism, the taxation for the 
support of punitive and reformatory systems, the wrongs, the 
assaults, the pillage, the arson, the murders, with which society 
is afflicted. It is commended to us by the pitiful pleadings which 
come from the wasted probation and ruined souls of the wretched 
victims of crime, from the cells of our penitentiaries, and in the 
voices of those whose forfeited lives are taken away by the gal- 
lows. It is commended to us by the suppliant sufferings—suffer- 
ings fully known only to the All-seeing—of the wives and little 
children of the drunken, the thriftless, and abandoned. It is 
commended to us, in a word, by the almost infinite voices of hu- 
man iniquity and of the sufferers by human iniquity. It is indeed 
necessary and wise to appoint and execute penalties for crime. 
But when, oh! when will men learn how much better it is to 
prevent crime by thorough and universal education of the young. 

There is in this country an obvious and peculiar necessity for 
universal education, to which we should not fail to advert. 

The sovereignty of the nation is vested in the whole people. 
The mighty power of government is in the hands of all ; and as 
their character is, so will that power be wielded. We have the 
blessing of free or popular government—an inestimable blessing. 
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And its wise administration, indeed its continued existence, de- 
pends on the intelligence and virtue of the people—that general 
intelligence and virtue, to which general and Christian education 
is essential. No well-informed and judicious person will claim, 
for a moment, that the countless and boundless advantages of 
civil freedom can be safe in the hands of ignorant or vicious vo- 
ters, ‘The people must have the intelligence to understand, and 
the virtue to regard, the rights, privileges and duties, declared, 
defined and prescribed in their free constitutions and equal laws. 
What but mere pieces of paper are written constitutions, charters 
and laws, unless they are understood, guarded and obeyed ? How 
much will a free constitution avail with those who are ignorant 
of its provisions, or too unprincipled to regard them? How much 
will a free press avail for good among a people, the mass of whom 
can not read? How much will it not avail for evil in the hands 
of men who love error and falsehood? There is a natural alliance 
between civil freedom and popular intelligence and virtue. And 
there is a natural alliance, which can not long be held in abeyance, 
between popular ignorance and vice aad civil anarchy and despot- 
ism. ‘There is, indeed, a strong tendency and great power in 
freedom to educate the people—to diffuse among them knowledge 
and morality in various ways, but especially by the institutions of 
education and religion. And here is one rich reason of hope for 
our own country, and for that great nation across the ocean which 
has recently begun to imitate our republican example. In order 
to have our free institutions safe, the people must be educated. 
A Christian education for the whole people! This is our palladium. 
It will not do to educate a part only. It will not do to educate 
the children of the rich, and to leave the children of the poor to 
ignorance. It will not do to educate one part of the nation, and 
leave another part to rush on in population and power without 
schools and colleges. It will not do to allow sectarianism in re- 
ligion to prevent the universality of instruction. The ignorant 
have the same part with the intelligent in the national sovereignty; 
and no ballots count faster than theirs. Our civil safety impera- 
tively demands universal education. The same ship carries us 
all, and the unskillfulness or viciousness of a part will dash us all 
on the rocks. Our destinies are all woven into the same web; 
and if a part of the woof is defective, the whole becomes worth- 
less, and we perish together. ‘The ignorance, or wickedness, of 
a part of the nation endangers the civil prosperity and existence 
of the whole. ‘Thus the object of this Association is one which 
appeals strongly, not only to religion and philanthropy, but to 
patriotism. 

There is one feature in this object which deserves for a moment 
our special attention. It proposes to assist educational efforts in 
the West—a part of the country where such efforts are of special 
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importance. ‘They are specially important for two reasons. The 
West is to be the most populous, and the dominant, portion of 
these United States. And in the West, just now, there is great 
neglect and lack of popular education. 

The capacity of that region for population is unequaled in our 
territories ; and its increase in population is beyond all parallel in 
the history of the world. In that spacious area, to which the 
Atlantic States are a mere fringe, richly supplied with all natural 
resources, will dwell the vast and-ruling majority of our republic. 
It is worthy, therefore, of paramount consideration by patriots, 
philanthropists and Christians. From the census of 1830 to the 
census of 1840, the population of the whole Northwest increased 
one hundred and eight per cent. It more than doubled in ten 
years ; while the population of the whole country doubles only 
once in twenty-five years, and that of some of the Kastern States 
remains nearly stationary. ‘The approaching census of 1850 will 
probably show a still larger increase in that region. 

In this increasing multitude of people, this sea of human be- 
ings constantly swelling and rising, not only by its natural foun- 
tains, but by these rushing and various tides from all parts of our 
own country and from all parts of Europe, there is an alarming 
deficiency of education. According to the census of 1840, one 
in every seven of the adult inhabitants of Indiana and Illinois 
could not read and write. At an educational convention in 
Indiana, in the year 1847, it was estimated, by intelligent and 
judicious persons, that there were in that State thirty thousand 
voters, and twenty-five thousand mothers, who could not read and 
write. In the report for last year of the Secretary of the State 
of Illin-is, who is ex-officio superintendent of common schools, 
it is estimated that there are in that State two hundred and fifty- 
five thousand children of a proper age for school, only eighty-five 
thousand of whom attend school at all—that is one in three. 
Two-thirds without the advantages of schools! It has been 
stated during the last year, in a leading journal in Iowa, by one 
appearing to be thoroughly conversant with the facts, that there are 
in that State six hundred and seventy-three school districts, and 
only one hundred and five schools ; and that there are forty thou- 
sand six hundred children in the State between the ages of five 
and twenty-one, and only seven thousand and seventy-seven 
children in schools. That is, less than one in six of the school 
districts, and only one in six of the children have the advantages 
of a school! 

These are facts which should be pondered by the friends of 
God, of man, and of their country, in connexion with the truth, 
that general popular education is an indispensable source of na- 
tional enterprise, industry and wealth, of private aud public 
virtue, and of civil prosperity and republican security. 
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We have thns considered, as fully as our limits will permit, the 
excellence of the object proposed. Let us now turn our atten- 
tion to the plan for contributing towards its accomplishment, 
Contributing, we say ; for the design of the Association is only 
to add what it may, in its humble method, to those beneficent 
influences which are at work for the education of the West—to 
contribute some streams towards that flood of intellectual and 
moral light which wisdom and benevolence would pour over those 
new States. 

The features of this plan, which has been reduced to practice, 
and has been in operation now for more than two years, are these. 

The thing to be done is to transfer to schools in the West fe- 
male teachers, of suitable intellectual and religious character, 
from the East; where it is believed there are many, who, from 
motives of benevolence and interest, and some, who, trom motives 
of benevolence only, will gladly engage in such an enterprise. 

The whole operation is under the control of a Board of emi- 
nent western gentlemen, ardent and judicious friends of popular 
education, and belonging to different evangelical Christian denom- 
nations. 

The persons who accept the proposal to go out as teachers un- 
der the auspices of this Board, are collected into a class at Hart- 
ford, Ct., and pass through a preparatory course of training fora 
few weeks, usually six weeks, under the care and tuition of 
able and judicious teachers and lecturers. ‘This is for the double 
purpose, of ascertaining their qualifications, that no unsuitable 
persons may be sent out upon mere recommendation ; and of 
giving to those who may be sent such general and various instrue- 
tion and advice as will obviously be of service to them in their 
work. 

The only expense, which the Board ordinarily incurs for the 
teachers, is that of their brief preparatory course, and of their 
journey to the place of theiremployment. Their support there 
will be derived from their schools; and the Board, having con- 
ducted them to their field of instruction, claims no control over 
them, or their future plans. 

The teachers must be perssns of good Christian character, who 
can give proper religious instruction, and exert a good religious 
influence in their schools ; and will have the disposition to or- 
ganize and teach Sabbath schools, and to exercise, in all appro- 
priate ways, a salutary Christian influence. They are received 
from any of the evangelical denominations, and are expected, 
while freely entertaining their own views on matters of differ- 
ence between various Christian churches, to be ready and anx- 
ious, With a spirit of enlarged charity, to act in harmony with all 
evangelical Christians. 
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At the West, arrangements are made for ascertaining suitable 
places for schools, and making all suitable preparations for the 
reception of the teachers; so that they can go with letters of in- 
troduction to the very persons who are responsible for their pro- 
tection and support. 

The Board will endeavor, in various ways as they are able, 
especially by judicious agents, to awaken, and influence aright, 
public sentiment and public action at the West, in behalf of the 
great object of popular education; in connection of course with 
the friends of education there, unobtrusively, and with deference 
to their judgment. 

Such is the plan. Its excellence in many respects is obvious 
and worthy of notice. 

1. It employs the best and cheapest kind of teachers—female, 
Christian teachers—who are evidently designed by nature to be 
the companions and instructors of children; and are better fitted 
than men by the gentleness of their spirit, and the liveliness of 
their sympathies and affections, for the work of training and in- 
struction. ‘Teaching is peculiarly the appropriate profession of 
woman. But all theory apart, the superiority of female teachers 
for common schools is sufficiently attested by the fact, that where 
there has been the least improvement in popular education, where 
schools are in the lowest state, there is employed the greatest 
proportion of male teachers ; and where there has been the great- 
est improvement in popular education, where schools are in the 
most advanced state, there is employed the greatest proportion of 
female teachers. And this proportion has kept pace with the ad- 
vancing improvement. In the state of Massachusetts, whose 
common schools are unequaled by those of any other State or 
nation in the world, and have been rapidly improving for the last 
ten years, the increase in the number of male teachers from 
1837-8 to 1847-8, was only fifty-four; while the increase in the 
number of female teachers during the same period was nearly 
two thousand. In the present high state of schools in that com- 
monwealth, seven-tenths of the teachers are females. In Provi- 
dence, where the schools have been carried to a high point of 
excellence, seven-eighths of the teachers are females. 

T’o sustain our assertion that the kind of teaching which the 
Board has chosen is the cheapest, it is only necessary to state, 
that the average rate of salaries paid to female teachers in Mass- 
achusetts, is less than half that of the salaries of the male teachers. 

2. The plan falls in with the great law of political economy,, 
the law of supply and demand, and is in accordance with a high 
but much neglected rule of religious economy. 

It opens a free channel between the supply and demand. There 
is a great need of teachers at the West, as we have seen. The 
whole field of instruction there is waiting to be occupied, is cal- 
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ling aloud for laborers to enter in, and sow and reap the rich har- 
vest. And there are thousands of intellizent, pious, benevolent 
women in the Eastern States, who would willingly enter that 
field, if a way was opened, there to find employment far more 
adequate and appropriate to their powers, attainments, taste and 
spirit, and of course far more useful, than they find here. Ac- 

cording to the census of 1840, there was in New England an 
excess of adult female population of nearly twenty thousand. 
Their brothers go from home, on the sea, to the new States, to 
the distant Pacific coast, in pursuit of wealth, or from the impul- 
ses of ambition. Let them also go forth, with equal enterprise, 
with the same self-denial, but with holier motives, and to a nobler 
work—the work of Christian education—the work of saving the 
children and youth of those new States from ignorance, and 
training them for intelligence and virtue, for patriotism and piety, 
for usefulness and heaven. ‘They are ready, they will rejoice, to 
do it, if enabled by appropriate means. ‘There has been a seri- 
ous error in our past religious and benevolent economy, whereby 
piety and self-denying devotion (which, as every careful observer 
and especially every pastor well knows, exist in much the largest 
measure and highest degree among the female sex,) have been to 
a great extent without fitting and worthy spheres of action. The 
policy of the Roman Catholics in this respect has been wiser 
than ours ; though some of their methods are objectionable. We 
should open wide to these devoted female spirits the honorable 
sphere of instruction, for which nature and grace have specially 
fitted them. We should organize and encourage orders of sisters 
of Education—the noblest charity—to go forth and labor under 
the bonds, not of an awful and irrevocable vow, but of their own 
free love and voluntary devotion. ‘There are now hundreds, not 
to say thousands, employed im the cotton mills and other factories 
of New England, or but half employed or unemployed in their 
paternal homes, or working with the needle from morn to mid- 
night for a miserable pittance, who, if the way was prepared, 

would be willing laborers in this sacred work, improving, expand- 
ing and ennobling their own minds and hearts, and subse rving 
the highest interests of the country and the church. 

3. It isan excellence of this plan, of secondary moment, yet 
quite worthy of notice, that it is extremely economical. It se- 
cures large results in proportion to the money expended. 

It is well known, that, of all our measures of benevolent ope- 
ration for the West, those which are educational, though essential 
to the well working of all others and therefore fundamentally i im- 
portant, are the most expensive. It requires, for instance, a large 
amount of money to endow and sustain Colleges and 'T heoleee 
cal Seminaries in that region. But here is an educational meas- 
ure, Which is cheaper than any mode whatever of doing good in 
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the new States; not excepting that cheapest and noblest of all, 
the sending out and sustaining able and faithful ministers of the 
gospel. It requires no funds for educating teachers. It takes 
those who are already educated, and willing to be employed. It 
requires no endowments for their support. ‘They support them- 
selves. It requires only the means of finding them in the East, 
and transferring them to schools in the West. The sum requisite 
for this is about one hundred dollars for each teacher. ‘That is, all 
the expenses of the Board for all purposes, including the brief 
preparatory course and the agencies, divided by the number of 
teachers actually introduced to the useful labors of their schools, 
gives a result of less than one hundred dollars. 'The expenditures 
of the Board for the two first years, according to their Annual 
Reports, amounted to $10,212. During these two years it sent out 
one hundred and ten teachers. The average expense therefore 
for each was about ninety-three dollars. Now, as the expectation 
may be fairly entertained—it is already justified, so far as nearly 
three years experiment can justify it—that they will teach from 
one to ten years each, it appears that the annual expense of the 
Board for each teacher will range from ninety-three dollars down 
to nine dollars! 

But we have been led by this illustration into a department of 
the subject which we had intended to present by itself—the re- 
sults of the plan, its actual working. 

It is not only excellent in theory; it proves excellent when 
putto the test of practice. It works well. The experiment of 
nearly three years has justified it. We will briefly state what 
the Board have done. 

They were so fortunate as to secure the services of Gov. Slade 
of Vermont, as their General Agent; who, if our memory serves 
us truly, declined being any longer 4 candidate for the guberna- 
torial office, which he had held for several years, that he might 
engage in this enterprise. His undertaking the public advocacy 
and general agency of this object has done more than any thing 
else to commend it to public attention and confidence. It wasa 
practical endorsement of it, and a pledge of his future service to 
it, by one, who, in a long public life, had acquired a wide reputa- 
tion for ability, sound judgment, integrity, moral courage, indus- 
try, stability, perseverance, and true Christian patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy. Gov. Slade engaged in this enterprise in its new 
and untried state, at the expense of great personal inconven- 
ience, labor and self-denial. And we feel constrained to say, that 
he deserves the gratitude of the friends of popular education ; and 
that he never occupied, when in the gubernatorial chair of the 
state of Vermont, or when representing her on the floor of the 
Congress of the United States, a position of so much usefulness 
and honor. 
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In the performance of his duties, Gov. Slade has traveled ex- 
tensively in the Eastern and Middle States, addressing public as- 
semblies and forming associations, for the purpose of obtaining 
teachers, awakening public interest in the enterprise, and raising 
funds for its prosecution. He has also visited the Western States, 
from Ohio to Minesota, conferring with the friends of popular 
education, addressing public assemblies and State Legislatures, 
forming associations, and doing whatever seemed necessary to 
interest the public mind in common schools, to procure places for 
teachers, and to make arrangements for their suitable reception 
and support. We venture to say that the influence of his labors 
at the West, is of itself worth more than all that the Board has 
expended. 

“One hundred and ten teachers have been sent out, during the two years’ 
operations of the Board. They have been drawn frem the following States, in 
the following proportions. From Massachusetts, 34; Vermont, 20; Maine, 
14; New Hampshire, 11; Connecticut, 8; New York, 8; Rhode Island, 4; 
Pennsylvania, 1; Virginia, 1 ;—and have been sent—To Illinois, 34; Indiana, 
31; Wisconsin, 11; Michigan, 11; lowa,7; ‘Tennessee, 5; Missouri,3; Ken- 
tucky, 2; Western Pennsylvania, 2; Ohio, 2; Territory of Minesota,1; and 
North Carolina, 1.”—>p. 7. 

These teachers belong to the Congregational, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian denominations. All applicants 
from any of these denominations, who have been judged to have 
suitable qualifications, have been accepted and sent out. Of 
this number, at the end of the second year, ninety-three were 
teaching ; and three were expected soon to renew their labors, 
suspended by sickness. During the present year, two classes have 
been sent out, numbering forty, the last in the month of October, 
making the whole number sent out in three years, one hundred 
and fifty. In Hartford, the place where the teachers are to pass 
through their preparatory course, a suitable building jhas been 
provided, and suitably furnished, partly by the funds of the 
Board, but chiefly by the liberality of gentlemen in that city ; 
“ while three ladies of that city, fully competent to the task, have 
consented to perform the service of receiving applications from 
and for teachers, selecting the teachers to be admitted to the pre- 
paratory probationary course, deciding who shall be sent forth 
under the patronage of the Board, and designating the places to 
which they shall be sent.” The two classes of the first year 
went through the course of their preparation under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Catharine E. Beecher, who was one of the 
chief projectors of the enterprise, and devoted herself to its or- 
ganization, “ with a zeal and industry worthy of the great cause 
of Christian education to which she has devoted her life.” The 
preparation of the first class in the second year was under the 
superintendence of Miss Tappan, of Geneva, N. Y.; and that of 
the other classes of the second and third years was under the su- 
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perintendence of Miss Swift, of Northampton, Mass. ‘The Board 
expect the benefit of the matured experience and judgment of 
Miss Swift in the preparation of future classes. 

A circular letter was addressed, in October, 1848, by the Gen- 
eral Agent, to all the teachers who had been sent out, requesting 
an answer to various important inquiries, respecting their condi- 
tion, their schools, and their success in doing good. Replies to 
to this circular had been received from most of the teachers, at 
the date of the last annual Report, January 1, 1849, and were 
expected in due time from them all. 


“From the replies received, and information previously communicated, it is 
estimated that there are about 4500 children and youth, under the instruction 
of the teachers of the Board. The stipulated rate of compensation is from 
$75 to 200 a year, with board,—generally from $100 to $150. Improvements 
in the school houses, and, in some cases, the erection of new ones, have been 
effected by our teachers—the number of their pupils is increasing, and the 
hope of increased usefulness appears to be entertained by them all. 

“ All concur in representing the impression made by our movement as deci- 
dedly favorable. It is evidently disarming prejudice, and preparing the way 
for more applications for teachers, a more just appreciation of their merits, and 
more adequate compensations for their services. 

“The Bible is variously used in all the schools; while the teachers are not 
unmindful of the duty of engaging in Sabbath school instruction. 

“ Besides the specific information contained in the communications from the 
teachers, gratifying evidence is furnished of their strong desire to do good— 
their disinterested spirit—their gratification at having embarked in this enter- 
prise—the cheerful courage with which they have encountered difficulties— 
their grateful recognition of the care of Divine Providence, and strong reli- 
ance on Divine aid—the hope of increased usefulness in their work, and their 
just appreciation of its labors, its responsibilities, and its high reward.”—pp. 
15, 16. 

There have been, as was to be expected in such a new enter- 
prise, some instances of hardship and disappointment, such as the 
teachers ought not to be called upon to encounter. But these, 
we are fully assured, are few and exceptional; and, moreover, 
were chiefly among those teachers who were sent out at the com- 
mencement of the Board’s operations, when the arrangements at 
the West for the location and reception of teachers were, almost 
of necessity, quite imperfect, very different from those which 
exist now. For such exceptional cases, the Board will hereafter 
make provision. On this point we quote a paragraph from the 
Report before us. 

“To the general rule that the Board ought not to support its teachers at the 
West, there have been, and will continue to be, cases forming appropriate ex- 
ceptions. They are the cases of sickness—the failure to fulfill engagements 
to receive and employ teachers—the occasional necessity of their removing, 
for the want of support, or for other causes, from one place to another, and 
sometimes of their remaining in positions where the people for whose benefit 
their benevolence prompts them to continue, and where it is evidently very im- 
portant they should continue to labor, cannot sustain them.” 

“The undersigned feels it his duty to recommend such an alteration of the 
Constitution as shal] authorize the Executive Committee to appropriate the 


funds of the Board, at their discretion, to meet the various exigencies sug- 
mostad ” mm, 12, 13. 
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It has sometimes been objected that the ranks of the teachers 
would soon be thinned by marriage; and not a little small wit 
from various quarters has been expended on the supposed liability 
of the plan to failure in this way. The following paragraph 
from the second Annual Report places this matter in its true light. 


“ Eight of the teachers have been married. Of these, two continue to act 
as teachers, and all have been placed by the change, in positions of usefulness 
scarcely less important than those to which the Board had assigned them, 
The objectors to our enterprise, on the assumption that the teachers will speed- 
ily exchange their fields of labor for the marriage state, may dismiss their 
fears, and give us their confidence—if, indeed, they have ever really withheld 
it, for the reason suggested. The marriage of even a much larger proportion 
than is thus exhibited in two years, should not be an objection to this enter- 
prise, and would not be, among the intelligent friends of Western improve- 
ment.”—p. 8. 


While upon this part of the subject, we will quote a few ex- 
tracts from ietters written by the teachers: for we can not in any 
other way give so satisfactory an idea of the necessity, nature, 
and success of their work. A few, which we give first in order, 
we quote from the Appendix of the second Annual Report be- 
fore us. The others are from letters never published. We make 
but one extract from a letter. 


“ At the first sight of this place my heart sickened, and I thought I could 
never make it my home; but after a few days’ reflection and acquaintance with 
the people, | became quite reconciled, and now I think if it is the will of God 
that I should remain here, and I can be useful, I shall be contented. There 
are a few here who prize education; but most of the parents have permitted 
their children to grow up in ignorance. I find, indeed, many women and even 
men who can not read.” 


“One rule I made when I began to teach was—never to punish a scholar in 
presence of the school. At the commencement of my last quarter, a boy of 
about sixteen came to my school. I hesitated about enrolling his name, as he 
had turned one of his teachers—a man of about twenty-seven or eight—out of 
the school-house. But I thought that perhaps Providence had sent him fo me 
for some good, so I took him. Once he rebelled; I kindly reproved him, tell- 
ing him that, upon a recurrence of the act, I should be obliged to detain him 
after school. He rebelled again, and when dismissing the school, I told him 
he might remain. He took off his cap with an air of conscious superiority, at 
least of strength, and sat down. Need I be ashamed to own that I trembled 
and grew faint, for | knew not what to do. But God was my refuge and 
strength. When alone with him, I took him by the hand, and knelt down, and 
with one arm around him, carried his case and mine to God in fervent prayer. 
He was melted; end after a moment of conversation with him, he asked my 
forgiveness. I never had occasion to keep him after school again. I mention 
this to show not my skill, but the efficacy of prayer.” 

“T am deeply interested in the Sabbath School. My pupils all attend. My 
class consists of fifteen young ladies, mostly from among my pupils, and they 
seem to be deeply interested in the study of the Scriptures. This interest has 
increased, of late. At my request the Sabbath School in my native town have 
sent me a very good library, and some of Newcomb’s questions, Our number 
has been thereby increased, and I trust greater good will be done. I also 
meet my pupils at a stated time for religious instruction and prayer, and each 
season increases the interest. There are some praying pious hearts among 
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them, and sweet it is to hear them pour out the fullness of their souls to our 
Father in heaven. I have reason to believe this number to be increasing. I 
find many in a very interesting state of mind.” 


“T have commenced a Sabbath School, which is attended by both parents 
and children, and occupies a part of the Lord’s day usually spent by them in 
visiting and pleasure. [t has been the means of convincing the people that 
my object in coming among them was not for gain, but a sincere desire to do 
good. At first they were very suspicious, and my movements were narrowly 
watched; but I invited them to visit my school, and several of them having 
done so, liave expressed entire satisfaction with my proceedings. Through 
the blessing of God upon my labors, I have succeeded in gaining the confi- 
dence of the people, and awaking an interest in the cause of education, so 
that they have promised to support my school as long as | will stay among 
them.” 


“The Sabbath School organized the past summer was first proposed by a 
son of Catholic parents, a young man of about fifteen years of age. They are 
surrounded almost entirely by Catholic families. His first step was to obtain 
a room, which was done by occupying the only one in his father’s house. His 
parents have been active in sustaining the school, and it now numbers over 
forty scholars. The Catholic priest has visited them severai times, and tried 
to persuade them to give it up. He says it is the work of the devil, and it 
must be given up. But they tell him they see nothing but good resulting from 
it, and therefore mean to have it continue.” 


A teacher in Illinois writes :-— 


“Early in the spring a Union 8S. School was organized. We have over a 
hundred, including teachers and scholars. They meet in a little building, 
where | have been teaching. It is just sixteen feet square; and we have had 
seventy-two present on some Sabbaths. If you could look in upon us some of 
these warm Sabbath mornings, and see how crowded we are, you would think 
the children loved their school. I have a class of females from thirteen to 
twenty years of age.” 


In a subsequent letter she says : 


“You ask some account of the work of grace inthe Sabbath School. There 
seemed to be nothing like excitement. It was individual interest produced by 
the blessing of God, on earnest appeals to them to become reconciled to the 
Savior. Seven from the school united with the Methodist Church, five with 
the Baptist, and four with the Cumberland Presbyterian. Most of these are 
very ignorant. We must judge of them, according to the light previously en- 
joyed. With such preaching as they have, and the loose way professing 
Christians live, we can not help fearing with regard to some in the day of trial 
their faith will fail. The Sabbath here is universally regarded as a holiday. 
Ministers and people make it a day of visiting. The grocery is open and as 
much frequented as on any day. ‘To many, the Bible has all the novelty of a 
new book, so little do they know of its sacred history and divine teachings. 
One example will shew this. I asked a girl of fifteen, in the progress of the 
Sabbath School lesson, What a synagogue was? She replied, ‘Why, Miss 
H., don’t you reckon it’s some kind of a grocery ?” 


St. Paul’s, Minesota Ter., Nov., 1848. 
“T organized alone a Sabbath School. At first, I was the only teacher, and 
enly seven scholars assembled in a little Jow mud-walled log house. I think, 
could you now be present, and realize the vast change, it would afford you 
equal pleasure with myself. Soon after its commencement, young men and 
young women began to come in, and we have had a great number connected 
with the school. You may judge something of my trials, when I tell you, that 
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for one year no voice was heard there in prayer, save that of your unworthy 
friend; and a large number of young men were looking to me as their guide, 
But strange as it may seem, the happiest Sabbaths of my life were thus spent. 
Now there are several pious teachers, a beautifully pleasant new school room, 
filled with bright children and youth, and some of those who were unable to 
read can now accomplish, what some who have been all their lives accustomed 
to a school, can not. The transforming power which has operated upon them 
is an astonishment to myself. It is all of God and to him be the glory.” 


A teacher writes from a Dutch colony in Michigan :— 


“Rev. Mr. Van Raalte gave me a cordial welcome, and an assurance of his 
cobperation in any method I wished. He was not willing to trouble me with 
a large number of scholars this summer, and none of the degraded class, in 
my day school. But I learned a few Dutch words, and told the children that 
all who wished might come Sundays, without paying money. This took like 
a charm; and I now have a large number learning to read English from the 
New Testament. Dr. Wyckoff of Albany visited the colony in June. He 
called at my school, and promised to send a library of #10 worth of Sabbath 
School books the first opportunity. I have now com, eted a four month’s term, 
and am now out of school dealing with chill-fever, but hope to go in again 
soon. If it please my heavenly Father to remove his afflicting hand from me, 
and allow me to continue my feeble efforts in his service, I shall be thankful. 
I have no English preaching, and get very little religious reading.” 


From a teacher in Missouri, February, 1848. 


“T found a school of about forty girls, from the ages of seven to seventeen, 
and in rather poor order. I immediately went to work to see if I could obtain 
more quiet, and have succeeded admirably ; so much so that it is being noticed 
by the scholars. Our school now numbers seventy and is increasing almost 
weekly. It is opened in the morning by reading selections from the Bible, 
singing accompanied by the melodeon, and prayer. I never was happier in 
my life: and if I can be the means of benefiting any one, shall feel that all 
my labor and privations are as nothing.” 


Here is another from Minesota. 


“Falls of St. Anthony. Territory of Minesota, July 23d, 1849. 
“ To the Committee for selecting teachers, Hartford, Conn. 


“Resrectep Frienps:—Among my privileges, that of addressing you 
holds a prominent place. 

“The personal favors shown me, during my sojourn among you, are precious 
mementoes, in this far off iand. The counsels of Mr. Gallaudet, and the in- 
structions of Miss Swift, are in memory’s store-house, like apples of gold in 
pictures Jf silver. The literary and scientific lectures of Messrs. Grant, 
Beecher, Barnard and others, have already been of service to me, and the 
school at St. Anthony, never pleases me so well as when I discover in it some- 
thing which indicates that the model was brought from the schools of Hartford, 
Connecticut. You will be gratified to hear that I succeed quite beyond my 
own expectations, in carrying out the suggestions, and transmitting to others 
the instructions, which were so freely given. 

“] am at the Falls, instead of being the successor of Miss B. at St. Paul’s, 
because Miss 8S. preferred stopping there; and as I had cast all my care 
on Him who cares for me, I had no preference. * * * One year ago 
there were but three white families here; now there are sixteen families, and 
a number of men, and some women, without families. Mr. G., the pioneer, 
from Maine, arrived October Ist, 1847, and endured “ Missionary” hardships, 
while building the first saw-mill, which now furnishes timber with astonishing 
rapidity. His family had been here about three weeks, and were living in 
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very close quarters when I came, but after I had promised to be more useful 
than three Irish girls, through the day, and to sleep almost any where, y con- 
sented to take me under their roof, which was the best part of the house, 
though that was unfinished. 

“| had been at service but two days, when Mrs. G. became the mother of 
the first white daughter, ever born in this place. In addition to my other du- 
ties, the honor of being the nurse, was conferred upon me, so that instead of 
sleeping ‘any where,’ I was obliged to leave the sleeping to others. But the 
promise, ‘ As thy day so shall thy strength be,’ sustained me, while my Fath- 
er’s hand led me by a way which I knew not, and in paths that I had not known. 

“ My school commenced June 2Ist, with twelve scholars, in the skeleton of 
a building which had been used for a dwelling house, and the proprietors cer- 
tainly deserve credit for fitting up so comfortable a school-house at so early a 
day, while they are so full ef business in building their own dwellings. 

“The scholars have increased until we number forty, from three to twenty 
years of age. Some of them are as well instructed as those of their age in 
New England, for that was their home a few weeks ago. One boy of twelve 
from Maine, is fitting for college, and is quite a prodigy in scientific attain- 
ments. Another portion of my school have learned what they know at 
‘Western schools,’ and Western schools must be on a par with ‘ Western 
hotels.’ It had been better fer them, and easier for me, had they never seen 
a school-house, for their bad habits are hard to overcome. The French and 
‘half-breeds’ are very teachable, and they make astonishing progress in read- 
ing, spelling and repeating from memory. Every child, of every color, age 
and grade, hastens to school; and we are as happy a company as need to be. 

“The new school-house is large and well planned, and will be ready for use 
by the first of October. It is uncertain whether I occupy it or not, for we 
think it may be necessary to divide the school, and if so, I shall choose the 
little ones, and those of stammering tongue for my charge.” 


We have ourselves read many of the letters written by these 
teachers, and have sufficient and reliable testimony respecting 
those which we have not read ; and we are confident that no bet- 
ter testimony can be asked, that these teachers are doing, suc- 
cessfully, a very needful and very beneficent work, with true 
Christian zeal and devotion, with cheerfulness and joy amid their 
labors and self-denials, and to the general, and often very great, 
satisfaction of the communities in which they are employed. 
These noble women, in their schools, gathering around them the 
children and youth, disciplining, enlightening and refining their 
minds, controlling their passions and wills, and molding their 
characters by the mingled power of authority, religious truth 
and Christian kindness ; training up those who will be qualified 
to be teachers ; and affording an illustration in some measure of 
what an education is, and of what a school should be—these 
noble women, in those new communities, setting an example of 
intelligence, refinement and goodness ; inciting them to an interest 
in popular education, prompting them to the building and im- 
provement of school-houses, and even churches ; organizing and 
superintending or teaching in Sabbath Schools; and engaging, 
harmoniously, with good people of various names, in every good 
work—who can estimate their beneficent influence? What 
minister of the gospel in the West would not deem it a privilege 
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to have such a teacher in his parish? What Home missionary 
would not rejoice to have such a teacher as his pioneer or co- 
worker? What Sabbath School missionary would not think 
himself fortunate to find such instrumentality, willing to be em- 
ployed in his operations? What friend of God and goodness would 
not be thankful to meet with such codéperation ? 

We will only add that this enterprise has the confidence, and 
its practical working has more than fulfilled the expectations, of 
eminent friends of popular education, residing in the West, who 
early gave it their attention and support, and are members of the 
Board formed to control aud forward its prosecution—such men 
as Prof. Stowe and Dr. Aiken of the Presbyterian church ; Bishop 
Melivaine and Dr. Aydelott of the Episcopal Church; Rev. Mr. 
Magoon of the Baptist Church ; and Judge McLean and Dr. 
Elliott of the Methodist Church. 

In conclusion, we commetd this enterprise to the attention, 
confidence and aid of the friends of popular education—an object 
to which, surely, all should be friends. Its operations might be 
greatly enlarged, if the necessary funds should be supplied. If 
the Board should be enabled to employ suitable and sufficient 
agencies for enlisting teachers in the East, and securing for them 
places and appropriate arrangements in the West, their schools 
and teachers would soon be greatly multiplied. We commend 
the enterprise especially to Christian women. They havea peculiar 
right in it. Indeed, it is chiefly theirs. Upon their agency, mainly, 
depend its presecution and success ; and the honor of its useful- 
ness belongs chiefly to them. It should awaken their zeal and 
enthusiasm. We hope that they will be its earnest and persevering 
friends ; that they all will do what they may, by pecuniary aid 
and personal influence ; and that many of them, partaking of the 
spirit of “those women who labored in the gospel” with Paul, 
will respond to this loud call for the inestimable services of 
Christian teachers, saying, ‘Here am Il. Send me.” 


Art. VIII.—ISAAC TAYLOR’S WORKS. 


Loyola: and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taytor, 
Author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 


Sucu a book as this on Loyola and the institution which he 
founded, can not produce all its effects upon the mind at a single 
reading. It is a book to be studied—not indeed after the fashion 
of study in a Jesuit’s college, with a mind bowing down in pas- 
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sive and abject submission to the teacher’s authority ; but after 
the fashion of true Protestantism and common sense, with a mind 
awake and active in all its faculties, free to inquire and think for 
itself, and daring to receive the truth in whatever guise and from 
whatever quarter it may come. It is not one of the books which 
address themselves only to readers of some particular party, and 
which in dealing with those readers are careful to observe all the 
metes and bounds within which the opinions of the party are 
included. ‘The reader will find that he has to do with a mind that 
thinks for itself, and that he is strangely compelled to think for 
himself too. At the first reading, he will doubt the soundness of 
many a proposition, and often perhaps he will doubt whether he 
understands the author’s meaning. But on a second perusal he 
may find that he is beginning to contemplate the subject from a 
somewhat different point of view; that some doubtful passages 
are growing clear, and perhaps that some traditionary opinions of 
his own, which he never before thought of questioning, must be 
given up. 

At the first opening of the book, before we had finished read- 
ing the preface, we found ourselves questioning the author’s 
judgment. Mr. Taylor tells us “that whereas each revolution 
of opinion, and each signal event, hitherto marking the intel- 
lectual and religious history of Europe, has borne the impress of 
individual minds, or perhaps of some one mind, so that a great 
name stands as the symbol of theories, systems, communions— 
now, the influence of individual men seems to have ceased 
almost to make itself felt in any such manner. The course of 
events and the progress of opinion is the tide-wave of a mighty 
ocean, in relation to which the very mention of individual agency 
would sound like a mockery. In times past, great minds led a 
host, and gave their names to the regions that had been opened 
or conquered under their guidance. But now it seems task 
enough if we can bring ourselves to contemplate with serenity, 
and to comprehend, the giddy tossings—the reelings to and fro— 
of the social system.” Is it really so? Is it true that in relation 
to the course of events and the progress of opinion in our times, 
the very mention of individual agency sounds like a mockery ? 
These times indeed are not like the age of the Reformation and 
the ages which preceded. Doubtless the modes in which indi- 
vidual minds act on the progress of opinion or affect the direction 
of events, are now different in many respects from what they 
were then. ‘The things that were then to be done have been 
done, after such fashion as we see in history and in the institu- 
tions that have come down to us. The things that now remain 
to be done are other things, and are to be done after another 
fashion. The world—that is the thinking and active world—the 
world with which history is chiefly concerned—was smaller then 
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than now, and the influence of individual minds was greater in 
proportion. But as it is not true on the one hand that the great 
men of those ages were independent of the great historic forces 
that were then acting on the destinies of mankind, or that they, 
in their isolated and individual power, were the causes of the 
revolutions in which they acted and of the institutions which they 
founded ; so on the other hand it is not true that all individual 
minds in these later ages are destitute of active force to affect 
the current of opinion and the progress of events, or that they are 
merely acted upon and borne along resistlessly in the direction 
of the mighty stream in which they are floating. It is not true 
that in those ages only there was room for the action of free 
heroic minds battling with the tendencies around them ; nor is it 
true that in this age destiny is every thing, while individual 
thought and force are nothing. The same great law of action 
and reaction between the individual and society runs through all 
ages, and will continue to unfold itself in the unfolding of the 
future, till the last page of this world’s history shall have been 
recorded. 

Some remarkable modern instances of the action of individual 
minds on the current of opinion can not but suggest themselves 
to the reader. Not to speak of the influence of such a mind as 
Schleiermacher upon the tendencies of theology and religion in 
Germany, turning back the tide of infidelity, and guiding though 
not ruling the Neanders, the Tholucks and the ‘T'westens, whose 
names are so intimately associated with the revival of evangelical 
faith and piety in their native land—not to speak of the influence 
of such a mind as Mazzini upon the progress of opinions, and of 
events too, in Italy—we may find instances sufficiently pertinent 
in that wide commonwealth of nations and races to which the 
English language is vernacular. ‘Take the great name of Chal- 
mers. Is his individual influence on the theology and on the 
piety of Scotland, nothing? The “Free Church of Scotland” 
owes its existence to the force of his great mind and heart 
more manifestly than the old “ Kirk” owed its existence to the 
rugged energy of Knox ;—and is the Free Church nothing? Is 
the position which that “ exodus” is likely to hold in the religious 
and ecclesiastical history, not of Scotland only, but of England 
and Ireland, and of all Europe, nothing? ‘Take the brilliant 
name of Coleridge, unhappy as it is in some of the remembrances 
which it awakens. Coleridge founded no institution, not even 
a party. It can hardly be said that there is any extant system or 
school in poetry, im criticism, in philosophy, or in religion which 
can be rightfully called by his name. His published works are few 
and fragmentary ; and they have found few readers save among 
persons of a certain idiosyncrasy. His life is a melancholy story 
of great faculties indolently inefficient, and of great projects in- 
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gloriously incomplete. Yet how great, how wide, how various 
has been the influence of that individual mind—an influence 
not coincident with the tendencies of the age in which he ap- 
peared, but directly in the face of them—an influence which 
mingles itself to-day with the studies of Oxford and the prelec- 
tions of Edinburgh, and may be traced in all the colleges of 
America—an influence of which Arnold and Hampden on the 
one hand, and Newman and Pusey on the other, were unconscious 
disciples—an influence which is exerting itself even now through 
organs as opposite as the Westminster Review and the Quarterly. 
And for another instance, the singular movement which begin- 
ning with a little clique at Oxford, has extended itself through the 
entire Anglican communion in Great Britain and Ireland and in 
America, and has already made its mark upon the complicated his- 
tory of this nineteenth century, is as clear an example as Loyola 
himself, of the power with which individual minds may act not 
only with but against the tendencies of their age. It is difficult 
not to laugh at the anilities and puerilities of what is nicknamed 
Puseyism, as they exhibit themselves in some of the weaker 
disciples of the movement, and indeed in some of the leaders 
also; but the power of the movement is not to be laughed at. 
The fascination with which it has led captive not silly women 
only but multitudes of ingenuous and enthusiastic young men— 
the strenuous force with which it has assailed, and we had almost 
said extinguished, the Evangelical party on the one hand, and 
the old “ High-and-dry” Church-and-State party on the other 
hand—the steady, rapid, diffusive energy with which it works 
like leaven wherever the Book of Common Prayer is the guide and 
model of piety—these traits have made the Oxford movement one 
of the most noticeable things in the history of the Church of 
England since the Reformation. And yet this movement began 
with a few individual minds consulting how to resist and turn 
back the currents of opinion that were sweeping over them. 

Our author is himself a somewhat signal instance of the power 
with which individual minds may act upon the currents of opinion 
even in this age of ours. Less illustrious than Chalmers, less 
conspicuous than Coleridge, dissociated in his habits and his tastes 
from the busy and rushing world, he has sent forth from his re- 
tired and rural home a series of volumes which, without producing 
any great sensation, without awakening any violent coutroversy, 
without attaining any wide popularity, or passing through any 
marvelous succession of editions, have done more to guide the 
minds and shape the opinions of evangelical thinking men, on 
questions of theology and anthropology, and thus to affect the cur- 
rents of opinion in the great evangelical communion of Britain 
and America, than has been done by the writings of any other 
living man. ‘The “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” the “ Fanati- 
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cism,” and the “ Spiritual Despotism,” are books the careful study 
of which ought to be regarded as indispensable in a theological 
education. More of the true philosophy of human nature, more of 
the meaning and value of ecclesiastical history, and more of the 
just significance and aspect of Christianity as distinguished from 
its corruptions and counterfeits, may be learned from those three 
volumes than from many a dry and ponderous tome of technical 
theology. 

The idea of those books—the plan of the uncompleted series 
to which they belong—is equally original and philosophical. It 
is now more than a quarter of a century since Isaac Taylor, then 
in his youth, projected, as he tells us, “a work which should 
at one view exhibit the several principal forms of corrupted reli- 
gion.” Such a project, formed under the influence of his in- 
tellectual instincts and his religious sympathies, could not but de- 
termine the direction of his studies. Philosophy, history, theol- 
ogy must all be explored. Every department of literature, every 
field of science might yield something to enrich the work which 
was to be the labor of his life-time. He gathered around him in 
an ainple library the materials and implements for the structure 
he had planned. His books were collected, not as gentlemen of 
competence and leisure often make collections, for show or luxury, 
but for daily use. ‘Thus he became familiarly and profoundly 
acquainted with facts, with authors, with the characters and ex- 
periences of the great actors in the history of Christianity, with 
the unsuspected origin and the unnoticed growth of corruptions, 
and with the influence of the various elements of our complex 
buman nature in molding the dogmas of theology, the forms and 
practices of piety, and the institutions of ecclesiastical power. As 
he studied, the proportions of the great work before him grew more 
colossal in his thoughts, till at last “discouraged by the magni- 
tude and difficulty of such a task,” he reluctantly “abandoned 
the undertaking.” But his collected materials were around him ; 
his habits of thought and study held him to his chosen pursuit ; 
and “the subject continually pressed upon his mind.” That 
which had been abandoned for its magnitude and difficulty in the 
form of work, was resumed and pursued in the form of play. 
“ At length he selected a single portion of the general theme,” and 
the ‘“ Natural History of Enthusiasm” was written and given to 
the world. 

‘The volume was received by the public in such a way as en- 
couraged him to proceed. Its success as a contribution to the 
religious literature of the language, was sufficient to install its 
unknown author among the most original and sagacious thinkers 
of the age. It stamped upon the public mind a new definition 
of the word enthusiasm in application to religion—a definition 
which has already gone far to redeem the word from that mis- 
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chievous vagueness which has ordinarily attended the use of it— 
adefinition which has helped to make the word intelligible and 
precise in the minds of many who never were aware of their in- 
debtedness in this respect to the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
To many a thinking mind it opened new vistas of thought ; 
every topic which it touched was seen in some new light ; it gave 
the idea of new riches to be gathered along the beaten paths of 
ecclesiastical history, and of a new method of phiiosophizing in 
regard to themes of the highest interest. 

Four years elapsed before the appearance of the second volume 
in the series of which we are speaking. In the preface to “‘ Fanati- 
cism,” the author, for the first time, announces his plan. The 
interval between the appearance of the first volume and that of 
the second had been occupied with researches which had _ stimu- 
lated him to attempt again his original purpose. These two 
volumes then were to be regarded not as complete either separately 
or in their obvious relation to each other; but as detached por- 
tions of a great and comprehensive work, in the progress of which, 
each successive part would be illustrated by every other, and in 
the completion of which, each part would be at last appreciated 
in its relation to the full-orbed whole. The “ Fanaticism”—we 
speak from remembered impressions rather than from any critical 
re-perusal of the work—is in some respects superior to its prede- 
cessor. With a more elaborate unity in the plan, and with some- 
thing more of buskined pomp in the style, it had also every other 
mark of a more exquisite finishing. ‘The illustrations from his- 
tory were at once more recondite and more various—not to say 
more felicitous—while the applications of the whole discussion 
to the existing modifications of Christian faith and life were 
neither less instructive nor less pungent than those in the former 
volume. The distinction between euthusiasm and fanaticism 
was drawn with a clearness, and with an accuracy of philosophic 
apprehension and analysis, from which has resulted, if we mis- 
take not, a new precision in the use of both those terms even as 
used by ordinary writers. 

After a single year, the “ Fanaticism” was followed—not by 
a natural history of superstition, according to the original plan 
and announcement—but by the volume entitled “ Spiritual Des- 
potism.” The author deemed it “not important to state” the 
reason of this deviation from his plan ; indeed the reason was too 
obvious to need any explanation. It is indicated in the first 
sentence of the first section, or rather in the very title of that 
section,—‘‘ The present crisis of Church power.” Just at that 
time, the fabric of the Church of England seemed to tremble. 
Parliamentary reform having been achieved, the surges of popular 
opinion were beginning to beat against the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment ; and there were some indications that the same enginery of 
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agitation which had carried the abolition of slavery in the colo- 
mies, and which had terrified the aristocracy into the concession 
of a measure of parliamentary reform, such as never had been 
known in England since the days of Cromwell,—would next be 
brought to bear upon the union of the Church of England with 
the State. At such a crisis our author felt himself cailed to an 
immediate discussion of what seemed to be the impending ques- 
tion, and to bring forth his exposition of the principles on which 
the Church of England might be wisely reformed and re-estab- 
lished. In this volume he betrayed unequivocally his own prefer- 
ence of the Church of England, with its episcopacy, its liturgical 
worship, and its state connection, above all the forms and organi- 
zations of Dissent ; and though his name was still withheld from 
the title-page, it was no longer doubted whether “ the author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm” was Isaac Taylor. The 
son of a well known Congregational pastor (Isaac Taylor of 
Ongar, )—the brother and biographer of Jane Taylor, whose 
writings, uprivaled in their particular line of excellence, have de- 
lighted and instructed the children, and the parents too, in thou- 
sands of Christian families—he had never forgotten the evangeli- 
eal piety in which he had been nurtured. His habits of think- 
ing, his religious views, his appreciation of the meaning of the 
Scriptures, his idea of the way in which Christ saves men, and 
his spiritual experience, were essentially and unchangeably evan- 
gelical. But his sympathies as an Englishman, his position and 
affinities asan English gentleman of leisure, his sensitive taste, and 
his hereditary freedom from sectarian tenacity, had enabled him 
to feel the weight of those arguments in favor of the Church of 
England which have weight with minds like his; and he had 
ceased to be a Dissenter. Naturally, therefore, his work on spir- 
itual despotism was with the Church of England as against the 
Dissenters, on the abstract questions of episcopacy, prescribed 
forms of public prayer, and state endowment, and with the Dis- 
senters against the Church, on all the disgraceful abuses which 
make up the establishment as it is. His objections to Congrega- 
tionalism apply with far more force to the system of the Knglish 
Congregationalists than to that which exists in New England ; 
while his arguments in favor of a national church, episcopally 
governed, liturgical im its forms of worship, and endowed and 
controlled by the state, are of force rather in behalf of some pos- 
sible or conceivable system, than in behalf of any system that 
has ever yet had an actual existence. Of course such a book, 
appearing at such a time, though it might find many readers, 
could not find many admirers. He who disowns all parties, and 
with lofty and impartial severity censures all, must expect to be 
disowned and censured by all in return. The author of “ Spiritual 
Despotism” came with his artillery into a field where hostile forces 
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had taken their positions and were drawn out against each other 
in the stern array of battle; and instead of committing himself 
on one side or the other, he opened his cannonade against both 
parties. ‘ Non tali auzilio!” shouted the voluntaries; for the 
grand and taking paradox of the book was that the voluntary 
system naturally tends to spiritual despotism, and that a state es- 
tablishment is a necessary defense of the state and of the indi- 
vidual against the ever growing power of a hierarchy. “ Non 
defensoribus istis !’’ responded churchmen of all parties, for in 
their eyes defense of ecclesiastical establishments in the abstract, 
accompanied with the most contemptuous censures on that com- 
plication of absurd and anti-Christian arrangements so gainful 
to rosy rectors and lordly dignitaries, the establishment as it 
exists,—was nothing else than treason to their holy cause. Yet 
the “ Spiritual Despotism” as a whole is not unworthy of its 
author. It grasps and analyzes the whole subject of church 
economy with a masier’s hand. ‘The skill with which it evolves 
the rudiments of ecclesiastical order that are incidentally traced 
in the Acts and writings of the Aposties, the philosophic power 
with which it reasons from great principles of human nature, and 
the wealth of striking and instructive illustration which it brings 
from the history of hierarchies, both Christian and unchristian, 
commend it to the serious attention of all who would approximate 
a full understanding of a most important subject which is not yet 
understood in any quarter as it should be. ‘Those who opine 
that all wisdom in regard to the order of the Christian common- 
wealth is summed up in some such book as Punchard on Con- 
gregationalism, aud who hold that it is only necessary to defend 
the Cambridge and Saybrook platforms, with sectarian obstinacy, 
against all comers, as the Episcopalian defends those symbols of 
his sect, the Prayer book and the Ordinal,—may easily excuse 
themselves from reading such a book. It might disturb their 
equanimity ; and probably it would do them little good. It would 
lead them along a line of argument for which their studies have 
not prepared them. It might painfully shake some of their tra- 
ditionary opinions. Not that the arguments of the book against 
the essential independency of particular congregations and for 
the episcopal constitution of the clerical body, are unanswerabie, 
—for our part we should be little afflicted with the loss of any 
whom such arguments, read and pondered in the light of Ameri- 
can institutions, can carry over not merely to an abstract opinion 
in favor of some sort of possible episcopacy, but to Episcopalianism 
in the concrete. But the merit of the book is that it opens a new 
view of this whole field of discussion, and compels every reader 
to feel that all parties in the ancient controversy about ecclesias- 
tical order have something to learn, and that on every side there 
must be concession, progress and gradual reorganization. 
Vor. VII. 78 
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The manner in which the “ Spiritual Despotism” was received 
by the contending parties whom it attempted to rebuke and to in- 
struct, seems to have discouraged the atithor from proceeding in 
the execution of his comprehensive plan. ‘To him projecting his 
great life-work in a tranquil retirement, and looking at the world 
—like Cowper—*“ through the loopholes of retreat,” one aspect 
of the age had not distinctly presented itself. ‘Many auspicious 
indications of peace and union met the eye, and an enterprise 
seemed hopeful which had for its object the removal of obsolete 
causes of disagreement. It seemed as if, at last, ancient miscon- 
ceptions might safely and successfully be dealt with.’ But upon 
adventuring for once into the smoky arena of an active contro- 
versy, he had found that notwithstanding all the hopeful appear- 
ances of this nineteenth century, the “ fanaticism of the symbol” 
is in myriads of minds as intense as ever. ‘The outbreak in Eng- 
land of a new demand for the reformation of the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the realm—the emergency to which the publica- 
tion of his.thoughts on spiritual despotism had seemed so timely 
—was the identical emergency which called forth the “ Oxford 
Tracts” and the entire “ Tractarian” movement. It seemed as 
if Laud with all his littleness and all his superstitious abhorrence 
of any true reformation, had again become, or rather had never 
ceased to be, the ruling genius of the Anglican Church. Sucha 
phenomenon in “ the church” had roused the once langnid zeal of 
the Dissenters; the smouldering fires of ancient Puritanism began 
to glow beneath their ashes. ‘An unlooked for course of events 
had dissipated the happy presages of his earlier years, and had 
given a new excitement to sentiments which the lovers of peace 
had fondly believed were fast disappearing ; and it would be idle to 
hope for a dispassionate hearing upon subjects that touch the dif- 
ferences between party and party.’ As he contemplated his great 
unfinished labor, he felt every day with fresh force that in the 
existing state of religious controversy, the prosecution of his plan 
would be peculiarly difficult if not impracticable, as well as hope- 
less of a beneficial issue. In his own expressive phrase, ‘he had 
found himself nearing the abyss of strife, and he stepped back in 
haste.’ The promise, therefore, of his volumes on “ Supersti- 
tion and its attendant credulity,” on “ that Corruption of morals 
which in different modes, has resulted from the overthrow of 
genuine piety,”—and on “ Skepticism or philosophic irreligion,” 
—remains unfulfilled. The subjects in reserve are obviously not 
less important, nor less timely to the present age, than those 
which he has already handled. We can not but regret that he 
suffered himself to leave in an unfinished state so great a work, 
the greatest service he could render to his own and coming gen- 
erations. He should have proceeded, 


“ With voice unchanged, 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days.” 
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The “ barbarous dissonance” of sectarian fury should have been 
unheeded ; and with the poet “ whose soul was like a star and 
dwelt apart,” he should have prayed, 


“ Fit audience let me find though few.” 


His expectation that ‘the present state of ecclesiastical excite- 
ment will in a few years subside, and a calmer season once again 
smile upon the Christian commonwealth,’ is not yet realized, 
though twice seven years have passed away since the “ Spiritual 
Despotism” was published. ‘The prospect of his living to ‘see 
those happy days of tranquillity and good will’ in which he is 
pledged to resume his task, seems not very hopeful, when it is 
remembered that he was born sometime in the last century. 
These are our author’s greatest works; but these are by no 
means his only contributions to the religious and theological 
literature of the age. His other works are not to be overlooked 
in the attempt to estimate the variety and reach of his useful- 
ness, for they, not less than the works already mentioned, have a 
connection, latent or explicit, with the great hope which ani- 
mates his labors, and to which he has chiefly devoted himself. 
The “New Model of Christian Missions,” published a few 
months after the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” produced 
only a slight impression on the religious public. Under the form 
of a project for union among evangelical Christians in the propo- 
gation of that gospel which they hold in common, it exposed the 
unreasonableness, the mischievousness, and the guilt of those 
hereditary and organized dissensions—those petrified and _per- 
petuated controversies—by which Christians, holding the same 
essential faith, are outwardly alienated from each other, and for- 
bidden to commune in worship, or to codperate in doing good. 
The particular project which it recommended was indeed im- 
practicable ; but the great lessons which it taught were for that 
reason the more important, and to some minds the more impres- 
sive. Among those who read that little volume twenty years 
ago, and who marveled that a proposal so manifestly impractica- 
ble had been so gravely offered by a writer capable of making so 
cogent an argument, there were some who have never forgotten 
the lessons which the author taught them by that singular process. 
Since the publication of Edwards on the Will, nothing on the 
same subject had appeared in the English language, that could 
be regarded as adding any thing to the reasoning of the Northamp- 
ton pastor, the pride and idol of New England theology. In 1831 
a new edition of Edwards’ great work was published with an In- 
troduction by the author of the “ Natural History of Enthusi- 
asm.” The Introduction was soon republished in this country, 
under the title of an “ Essay on the application of abstract rea- 
soning to the Christian Doctrines” —a title which is a very inad- 
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equate description of the work. It might rather be called the 
Natural History of the connection of Metaphysics with Chris- 
tianity. ‘Those theologians who regard Christianity asa revela- 
tion of metaphysical principles, and who seem to believe that 
the church and the world, Christ and nature, must stand still till 
their logic has settled the question whether man is the author of 
his own actions, thought very lightly of a book which, while it 
gave due honor to their logic in its proper place, attempted boldly 
to drive them from the precincts of the temple, holding that 
within those holy courts the jargon of their disputes is no less 
profane than the bellowing of oxen and the clinking of the 
money changers. But to many a mind less enslaved by vicious 
intellectual habits, the lesson was not in vain. The conviction 
is steadily extending itself that the “demon lie” of Fatalism is 
to be exorcised from its haunts not so much by honoring it with 
the courtesy of a metaphysical refutation, as by that manly good 
sense which, in the name of Christ and of the God revealed in 
the instinctive conscience, cries to the hideous fiend Avaunt! 
and refuses to recognize it as any thing else than a conscious lie. 

“Saturday Evening” is the quaint title of another work pub- 
lished in the interval between the “Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm” and the “ Fanaticism.” This volume is a series of truly 
Christian and catholic “tracts for the times.” It is a body of 
essays Or musings, by a devout, earnest, elevated mind, contem- 
plating the present condition of Christianity, and sympathizing 
with “the expectation now so generally entertained among 
Christiaus, that our times are precursive of the new era of Rest 
which has been promised to the Church and to the world.” The 
plan and aim of the work are no where distinctly announced ; at 
first sight, the subjects of the several essays seem to have very 
little connection with each other ; and yet the reader, at the end, 
finds that he has been contemplating, in no very obscure perspec- 
tive, under the guidance of a master mind, what may be called 
in the Chevalier Bunsen’s phrase “the church of the future,” in 
the Scriptural simplicity of its faith and teaching, in the earnest 
vigor of its grasp on things not seen and eternal, in its escape 
from the old power of iron and cramping traditions, in the high 
purity of its morality, in its restored unity, in the reach and 
splendor of its victories over the darkness of this world. 

When our anthor, after the publication of the “ Spiritual Des- 
potism,” relinquished the completion of the comprehensive work 
in which he was to serve his generation, he betook himself, as he 
says, “to the favorite and peaceful themes of his earlier medita- 
tions and studies.” Flying from the realms of polemic partizan- 
ship, he was “ happy to find himself in a region not exposed to 
storms.” At first he had sought to promote the influence of the 
highest Chnstian truths by attempting “ to remove, so far as it 
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may be done, the prejudices and perversions that have been 
amassed around them.” But now, pursuing the same great work 
by another method, he attempted “to hold forth in its native 
brightness the substance of those truths.” His next work was 
entitled “ Physical Theory of Another Life.” Few works in 
the circle of modern religious literature have so much power to 
quicken the mind of the reader and to make the “ high truths” 
which Christianity reveals concerning the life to come, vivid and 
palpable. In the author’s judgment, Christianity may suffer 
damage, even fatally, “ by a cold withdrawment of all attention 
and all curiosity from the high themes of meditation which it 
involves,” and inasmuch as religion seems in our times to be ex- 
posed to this danger, he judges that “there may be a seasonable- 
ness in the endeavor to engage attention upon the tranquil but 
vivifying anticipation of another life.” ‘To some minds, if not 
to all, the attempt which he has made in the volume now referred 
to has been successful in shaping out that “ distinct and familiar 
conception” of the life to come, which lends its aid “ as well in 
resisting the seductions of the present life as in sustaining its 
pains and sorrows.”’ Starting with “the revealed fact that hu- 
man nature, in its present form, is only the rudiment of a more 
extended and desirable mode of existence,” he assumes “ that the 
future being must be so involved in our present constitution as 
to be therein discernible ; and that a careful examination of this 
structure, both bodily and mental, with a view to the supposed 
reconstruction of the whole, may furnish some means of con- 
jecturing what that future life will be, at least in its principal 
elements.” Such an examination, guided or rather bounded by 
the few casual intimations in the inspired writings, is the process 
by which his theory is daringly yet reverently constructed. 

The theory may not unreasonably be denied a place in the 
category of things legitimately ascertained by evidence. It may 
be pronounced a hypothesis and not a theory, or rather a huge 
fabric of hypothesis piled upon hypothesis; for the author him- 
self proposes, not to demonstrate what will be, but only to con- 
jecture, from the analysis of our constitution in the life that now 
is, what our powers and capacities may be in the life to come. 
The value of the book to the reader depends not at all on the ques- 
tion whether the author has been able to convert his conjectures 
of what may be, into scientific demonstrations of what will be, 
and to place his theory of another life on the same ground of 
certainty with the theory of the solar system. It is enough for 
the great purpose of the book, if the reader is made to feel that 
deep impression of the reality of the life to come—that awful 
consciousness of his own boundless capacities—which is given 
by this profound analysis of our mysterious existence. And not 
only so, but like all the other works of our author, the work now 
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referred to is eminently rich in the way of incidental instruction 
and incitement. It might almost be pronounced a system of 
Psychology, so numerous and so various are the points which it 
touches in the science of the human mind, and upon which it 
throws its strong illumination. The chapter on the relations of 
language to thought (chap. viii) may be referred to as a signal 
instance. And it strikes us as somewhat remarkable that the 
metaphysicians and theological dogmatists who have been so 
terrified of late by the volumes of heresy and universal skepti- 
cism supposed to be contained in a certain preliminary essay, 
have never seen that the self same theory of language, with only 
such differences of conception and expression as are natural when 
the same subject is treated by two original and independent 
minds, was broached years ago by Isaac Taylor. 

In the title-page of ‘“‘ Home Education,” which was published 
some two years later than the volume last mentioned, Isaac Tay- 
lor announced himself as the author of the “ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm.” Of this work, as it treats chiefly of the processes 
and modes of intellectual training and has no very intimate con- 
nection with those themes in the discussion of which the author 
has gained his celebrity, it may suffice to say that it exhibits the 
views of a profound and original thinker on one of the most in- 
teresting of all practical subjects. ‘The author himself was ed- 
ucated not at Eton or Westminster, not at any of those public 
schools which are so much the boast of England, but at home, 
in the quiet family of the dissenting pastor of Ongar, where his 
father was his chief teacher, and his gifted sisters were the guides 
of his early lessons or the companions of his progress. A similar 
training, under the gentle stimulus of domestic affections and 
domestic enjoyments, was what he chose for his own children, in 
preference to the rougher and perilous methods of the schools. 
The “ Home Education” is his exposition of his own theory and 
practice. It is what every work on the theory of education 
ought to be, a volume on the philosophy of the human mind. 
But perhaps its greatest distinction above other treatises is that it 
recognizes and puts forward in due prominence, the influence of 
the domestic affections and virtues, and of domestic happiness, in 
promoting the healthy development of the intellectual being. 

In 1841 appeared a volume entitled, “ Spiritual Christianity.” 
It consists of four lectures delivered in London at the invitation 
of the committee of the “ London City Mission.” The invita- 
tion was a bold and not unwise attempt on the part of the com- 
mittee to carry the gospel by a kind of lay preaching to the 
highest and most refined but not least heathenish classes of that 
great metropolis, as they were already carrying it to the most 
neglected at the other extreme of society. Of this book we affirm, 
without hesitation, that in clearness, unaflectedness, simplicity 
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and therefore effectiveness of expression, it is far in advance of 
all the other works that have proceeded from this author. Every 
page, every sentence shows that it was written for an audience ; 
and the effect of writing what is not merely to be perused by 
cultivated readers in the closet, but is to be uttered viva voce in 
the hearing of an intelligent but miscellaneous assembly, is 
always to make the style of thought and of diction, simple, 
pointed and perspicuous. As for the matter of the book, the re- 
ligious literature of the English language contains no representa- 
tion of Christianity better adapted to the special wants and preju- 
dices of those minds which the ordinary and more technical ex 
positions of evangelical truth do not reach effectively. 

The most extended, learned and elaborate werk of this author 
has been republished only in part on this side of the Atlantic. 
The “ Ancient Christianity” is a series of controversial pamphlets 
of which the first number was published in February, 1839, and 
and the last some four years later. Of this work, the fourth edi- 
tion, In two heavy octavo volumes, was published in 1844. What 
is sold as an American edition, in a single duodecimo, published 
at Philadelphia in 1840, is merely a reprint of the few numbers 
which had then appeared. So far as our reading has gone in the 
controversy engendered by the Oxford movement, nothing has 
been published on either side which can be compared with these 
two volumes for massive learning and relentless thoroughness of 
argument. ‘The writers of the Oxford Tracts had conspired and 
were laboring for the restoration of what they called ancient 
Christianity ; and by that phrase they meant not the Divinely 
authenticated Christianity of the New Testament, but the patristic 
and ecclesiastical Christianity of the early centuries. Availing 
themselves of the vulgar illusion which assumes that the church 
in those ages existed in an ideal purity, they were attempting 
to set up the authority of the ancient church as codrdinate 
with the authority of the inspired Scriptures. In the Church of 
England this was perfectly natural, for the English reformation 
as begun under Henry VIII, and as arrested and petrified under 
Elizabeth, attempted nothing more than the restoration of the 
Christianity which existed before the establishment of the papal 
supremacy. Puritanism demanded nothing less than the restora- 
tion of primitive Christianity—the Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament records—in doctrine, in worship, and in discipline. But 
Puritanism was rejected ; and the church instead of rejoicing in 
a Scriptural purity, gloried in having achieved the restoration of 
Christian antiquity. Oxfordism with its trumpery is the natural 
result ; and the only way in which Oxfordism can be fairly met 
where there is not the strong, evangelical, Pauline common-sense 
which instinctively rejects its “old wives fables,” is by dispelling 
the illusion which saves it from contempt. This is what Isaac 
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Taylor has done in the work now referred to. He has lifted the 
veil from the features of that ancient and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity, which Oxford honors as ignorantly and reverently as 
Ephesus honored “ the image which fell from Jupiter.” Nothing 
could be more pertinent, nothing more conclusive. 

This new work, “Loyola and Jesuitism,” though it might 
have given celebrity to one before unknown, will bring no addi- 
tional reputation to the author of the “ Natural History of En- 
thusiasm.”” His genius and his intellectual habits are hardly so 
well adapted to the writing of history itself as to the discussion 
of some comprehensive subject with illustrations from history. 
The narrative does not flow as in the brief and vivid biography 
of Loyola given by Sir James Stephen, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and since republished in his collected writings. Yet the 
reader of this book will become thoroughly acquainted both with 
the founder of Jesuitism in the extraordinary story of his life 
and the no less extraordinary features of his character, and with 
the aim and genius of the institution which he founded. And 
as he returns to the book for a new perusal, he will find that the 
author is giving him many a lesson of “ Divine Philosophy.” 

For ourselves, we are free to confess that there is hardly any 
living writer to whom we are more indebted than to Isaac Tay- 
lor. Few writers now living have done as much as he has done 
for the reformation and advancement of the great Christian com- 
monwealth. The style of thought as well as of language, in 
which his works are written, limits their circulation ; they are 
written not for the many, but for the few. And besides this, his 
immediate influence in his native country is impaired among the 
Dissenters by his desertion of the ecclesiastical relations in which 
he was born and nurtured, and among the members of the estab- 
lished Church by his defective churchmanship; while in this 
country some have, no doubt, been repelled from his pages by 
his bitter and sometimes ostentatious contempt of republicanism. 
Yet through the few with whom he communicates directly, his 
thoughts become ultimately, in some sense, the possession of the 
many. ‘The great idea which gives unity to all his works—the 
idea that the existing, traditional forms of sectarian Christianity 
are becoming obsolete and must ultimately vanish away—the 
idea that the evangelical churches of every denomination must 
ere long reexamine their position in relation to the past and the 
future, must learn from the Scriptures some new lessons of sim- 
plicity, freedom and purity, and must give up whatever in their 
forms of dogma or of discipline forbids their communion or their 
coéperation—the idea that the age now passing is an age of prep- 
aration for a new and brighter era, and should be so regarded—is 
an idea which has life in it, and which is making progress, slowly 
indeed, and against strong opposing currents, but surely. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Selections from Catullus, with English notes. By G. G. Cooxestey, M.A., one 
of the Assistant Masters at Eton: revised, with additional notes, by C. A. 
Bristep, late B.A. Scholar of Trinity College. New York: Stanford and 
Swords. 1849. 12mo. pp. 160. 

THE commencement of the eighteenth century, the time of Addison and Pope, 
has been called by a sort of fashionable designation “the Augustan age of 
English literature.” The expression, if not true in the complimentary sense 
intended, is yet in its terms not wholly inconsistent with the truth. Founded 
as it has been on a mistaken estimate alike of Roman and of English literature, 
it may still be adopted by a sounder criticism. The two periods of literary 
history do in some particulars present a striking parallel. Both are distin- 
guished by fastidious taste and studious elegance of style: in both we find a 
prevailing tone and air of polite society. Nor was either age unconscious of its 
superior advantages. Each exulting in its unequaled refinement looked down 
with pitying contempt upon its less cultivated predecessors. The critics of the 
last century dilated on the rudeness of Shakspeare, much as those of the Au- 
gustan age censured the coarseness of the “ Plautini sales,” and found fault 
with the unpolished satire of Lucilius. But the judgment which one genera- 
tion passes concerning itself may be reversed by the next; and the present 
century has already refused to recognize the superiority which was claimed by 
the last. Lord Byron is perhaps the latest writer who has ventured to elevate 
Pope and his contemporaries above the great names of the Elizabethan age. The 
claims of the Augustan writers have for a much longer time been allowed to 
pass unchallenged. This fact may be attributed perhaps to the general prac- 
tice of Latin composition, and to the paramount importance which in this exer- 
cise has ever been attached to mere elegance of style. In prose, it is true, the 
superiority of Cicero and Cesar and Sallust has been generally admitted; but 
in verse until lately, Virgil, Horace and Ovid have received, by acclamation 
as it were, the highest place. Fora long time the critic, influenced by the 
authority or sharing in the sentiments of Horace, was too much disgusted with 
the coarseness of Plautus to appreciate his extraordinary comic genius. The 
strange words and phrases, which appear in the “ disjecta membra” of the old 
Roman tragedy, long prevented the scholar from enjoying the breadth of 
thought and the boldness of expression, which in their unfortunate fragmentary 
state they still display. Even the grace of Catullus and the majesty of Lucre- 
tius were hardly felt by those who missed or fancied that they missed in them 
the peculiar elegance of the Augustan poets. Of late, however, very different 
opinions have begun to prevail among the students of Roman literature. It is 
now understood that the reign of Augustus was not a period of advance: that 
on the contrary it was a period of gradual decline in prose and poetry, and in 
poetry as truly if not as obviously as in prose. The genius, which had flour- 
ished in the times of the republic, sunk under the restraints of imperia) des- 
potism: “ postquam bellatum apud Actium, atque omnem potestatem ad unum 
conferri pacis interfuit, magna illa ingenia cessere.” It is now admitted, that 
in the ante-Augustan writers, are to be found a force and freedom, an original- 
ity and variety, which with rare exceptions are wanting to the literati of the 
empire. This change in critical opinion has been accompanied and evinced 
by increased attention to the earlier authors, and especially to Lucretius and 
Catullus, who are now generally recognized as first in genius among the poets 
of their country. Beside numerous editions of their works intended for the 
learned, praiseworthy attempts have been made to introduce them into the 
school-room from which they have been heretofore excluded. Among such at- 
tempts we welcome with peculiar pleasure the volume now before us. 

Mr. Cookesley’s “ Selections from Catullus” comprise more than half the ex- 
tant compositions of the poet, and include nearly all the pieces on which his 
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reputation is founded. Weare glad to see by a statement in the Preface, that 
in re-editing the work, Mr. Bristed has not omitted a preliminary step, which, 
though required by literary courtesy, is, we fear, too often neglected. He 
has solicited and obtained the consent of the English author. The book, how- 
ever, is very far from being a mere reprint. The contributions of the Ameri- 
can Editor, marked by an appended [FE], appear on every page: and no one, 
we are confident, will deny that they add much to the value of the work. In 
distinguishing the matter furnished by himself from that obtained elsewhere, 
Mr. Bristed has acted with exemplary good faith and honesty; while he has 
consulted the wishes of the reader, naturally curious to know on whose au- 
thority he is to depend for the various interpretations and remarks which are 
set before him. We are by no means sure, however, that Mr. Cookesley might 
not have been a gainer by a different course, which would have given him a 
chance at least for all the added notes of the American edition. 

Mr. Bristed informs us that, in revising the commentary, he has “ in general 
been more solicitous to add than to retrench,—his own experience of those 
‘scholars’ who have studied ‘ pocket editions without notes’ convincing him 
that their practice is not to be commended or imitated.” We have no fear, 
however, that in this matter either the scholars here described, or any others, 
will find fault with the editor’s procedure, or will consider it as sanctioning 
those school editions of the classics, which have been censured, justly or un- 
justly, for their too copious commentaries. No one can say of the notes to 
this work, that they overload the student’s mind: that, by removing every diffi- 
culty from his path, they supersede the exercise of his own powers: that, from 
furnishing literal renderings of all and more than all that could give the slight- 
est trouble, they are likely to become more popular with the indolent than even 
professed translations. If any complaint is made as to the extent of these notes, 
it will be on the score not of excess, but of deficiency. The nuptial hymn for 
the marriage of Julia and Manlius, a piece of near two hundred lines, receives 
nothing from the editor, beyond the summary at the beginning. And in other 
pieces, many passages escape without notice, which present difficulties not less 
serious than those elsewhere explained, or give occasion for remarks of the 
same order with those elsewhere furnished. It would be unreasonable to de- 
mand perfect completeness or symmetry in a work of this nature. We can only 
say for ourselves, that while receiving with gratitude what is here given us, we 
would gladly obtain more from one who so evidently understands what the 
student should not have, and who is so competent to supply what he really 
does need. 

It is to be regretted that a book so exact and elegant in its scholarship 
should be mangled and disfigured by the errors of the press. If, however, the 
circulation of the work should be at all proportioned to its merits, a second edi- 
tion will ere long be called for; and then, no doubt, this fault—by far the 
greatest in the book—will be corrected. We venture to suggest, also, not 
only the insertion of additional notes, our wish for which we have expressed 
already, but particularly a revision of what is said on the metres. Mr. Cookes- 
ley’s treatment of this subject is by no means satisfactory. He seems to 
ignore all that modern scholars have done for this department of scholarship. 
We need only refer to his account of the Priapean verse in Carm. xvu, (for 
which, by the way, the American editor in a note on Carm. xxx1v, has suggest- 
ed the proper description,) and especially to the old unintelligible arrangement 
of the Galliambic verse in Carm. txut. In regard to this last, indeed, Mr. 
Cookesley is frank enough to acknowledge that it is a metrical enigma. “It 
is,” he says, “ extremely loose and irregular: so much so, that perhaps it is not 
too much to say, that cadence and general effect was (sic) considered, rather 
than particular feet.” Yet the student who consults Munk’s Greek and Roman 
Metres, (translated by Beck and Felton, Boston, 1844,) will find that the Galli- 
ambic verse is not less regular and constant in its metrical structure, than the 
Iambic Trimeter or the Anapestic Dimeter. 
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We beg leave to call the attention of the editor to a note on page 53, where a 
reference is made to Cicero’s Tusculan Questions 1, 5.—* Tibi ipsi pro te erit 
maxima corona causa dicenda:” and the remark is added, that in this passage 
“the mention of Demosthenes just before has led a Boston translator into a 
singular mistake.” Perhaps we are in a mistake ourselves; but we suspect, 
that Boston, whatever may be its deservings or misdeservings in other respects, 
is guiltless of the blunder here alluded to. 


Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome. Being Notes of Conversations held with 
certain Jesuits on the subject of Religion in the City of Rome. By the Rev. 
M. Hosart Seymour, M.A. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
82 Cliff street. 1849. 

THERE is no announcement in the title-page or elsewhere that this book is 

a republication of an English work, though the author represents himself as 
an English clergyman. The work professes to be a record of actual conver- 
sations held with learned and distinguished Jesuit Professors in the city of 
Rome, though it seems to us almost incredible that learned and profound schol- 
ars such as the author says they were, should ever hold and advance such sen- 
timents, and especially should support them by such reasonings. The author 
seems to be familiar with the whole course of argumentation upon the con- 
troverted subjects discussed in the conversations; but he was always so well 
prepared with the appropriate answer, and so uniformly had the right reference 
to the decrees of councils and the passages from the fathers as they were 
wanted; and, moreover, he was so universally victorious in the discussions, 
most frequently, indeed, putting his opponents to silence, that the work has an 
appearance of being an independent discussion under the form of conversa- 
tions. The value of the book, if it have any, consists in the testimony which 
it bears to the reality of certain opinions held by some of the most learned 
men at Rome. As a discussion of controverted points, it is neither better nor 
worse than a multitude of other treatises on the same subjects, but as testimony 
it would be both interesting and valuable, provided we knew more of the wit- 
ness. We wish, therefore, the American publishers had given us the authority 
of some well known name in favor of the authenticity of the book, and the 
character of the author. Certain opinions are attributed to one of the Pro- 
fessors of the Collegio Romano with whom the author had a discussion, which 
we should require very strong evidence to convince us were held by him or 
any other learned man. We present a single specimen, and the extract may 
serve to give our readers a general idea of the book. 


“In arguing for the Church of Rome and against the Church of England, he 
stated that Providence was every day setting the sea] of testimony to the for- 
mer and withholding it from the latter. He said that this was peculiarly visi- 
ible in the department of missions ; for that, while the missionary labors of the 
Church of England, notwithstanding the commanding influence and wealth of 
England, were without any success that deserved the name, the preaching of 
missionaries of the Church of Rome had met with the most wonderful sueces- 
ses; that the multitudes of heathen who were converted of late years were be- 
yond expression ; and that, from every quarter of the globe, the information re- 
ceived was of the same happy and triumphant character. The great God of 
Christianity was manifesting his advocacy of His own cause by giving the 
most ample success to the missionary labors of His own Church; and this, he 
continued, was an evidence and proof of His favor and love to the Church of 
Rome, which elevated her above the Church of England, and was so abundant 
that ere long the whole heathen world must bow to the truth and embrace the 
Church of Rome. 

“T replied that I had not much faith in the statements sometimes put forth on 
the subject of missions. I mentioned the narrative of a friend of my own, who 
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was witness to the conversion of a whole tribe of American Indians. He 
told me the whole tribe marched down to a river, and that the Roman Catho- 
lic priest, without a word of instruction, sprinkled water on every one in the 
usual form; and that he then hang a little cross by a string around the neck of 
each, and telling them they were now Christians, he left them. My friend told 
me that the Indians departed precisely as they came—heard no preaching—re- 
ceived no instruction—exhibited no signs of Christianity—made no profession 
of any faith, and departed precisely as they came, as naked, as savage, as wild, 
and as ignorant and heathen, with this only difference, that each had a little 
cross suspended around his neck! I added that I fully believed the statement 
of my informant, who would not deceive me, and that I did not see how the 
Church of Rome could triumph much in such alleged conversions, 

“ His answer to this was very striking, as showing a degree of credulity which 
I could never have anticipated. 

“ He said that I was altogether mistaken in doubting the reality of these con- 
versions ; that it was in this that the interposition of God was so clearly mani- 
fested; that those conversions partook very much of the miraculous in their 
nature—at least, could not be accounted for, often, unless on the principle of 
a divine miracle. It was the great and good God setting his seal to the work 
of his own church. These very Indians, heathen and savage as they had been, 
were real converts, and the proofs of the reality of their conversion are un- 
doubted and convincing; so much so, that after the missionary had left then— 
after he had remained absent from them for two years—after thev had been left 
without further instruction of any kind beyond the memory of his teaching— 
after he returned to his missionary station at the close of these two years, and 
was again among these very Indians, he, of course, as was his duty, required 
of them to come to confession—to confess their sins that they might receive 
absolution; he was agreeably surprised, and indeed overjoyed, to find that not 
one of them had any sins to confess! My friend went on to explain that there 
was no matter for the sacrament of penance, as during these two years the In- 
dians lived such converted lives, such holy and Christian lives, that there was 
not one among them who had committed a single sin, and therefore had no sin to 
confess, and the missionary priest was unable to confer absolution, inasmuch as 
there was no matter for the sacrament! 

“T could not but be surprised at such a statement, and wondered in my own 
mind whether my reverend friend himself believed it; and yet there was all 
the look and stamp of earnestness and truthfulness in the man. He seemed 
to believe it fully, and therefore, as unwilling to wound his feelings, I merely 
suggested that the Indians having no sin to confess might have arisen from 
their not knowing their sins—from their not knowing that those customs, vices, 
immoralities, cruelties, and idolatries which they were constantly committing 
were really sins; in short, they were so ignorant of Christian truth, and so le 
without religious instruction, that they were unconscious of sin, and therefore 
confessed no sin. I said that [ could not otherwise understand his statement, 
because the best, and wisest, and holiest of Christians that ever lived were con- 
scious of sin; and that, if those Indians were really converted, they must have 
been conscious of sin; and to suppose them otherwise must imply that they 
were wholly unconverted. 

“This suggestion he rejected and flung from him at once; and he eagerly 
added, that the very missionary was now at Rome; that he had just returned 
from America, and was at the Collegio Romano, where he had himself heard 
him narrate the facts; and as a proof beyond question of the reality of the 
conversions and holiness of the Indians, he mentioned what he called a most 
wonderful miracle that had occurred when the missionary was administering 
the holy communion to them. He was holding the host in his fingers thus 
(my friend suiting the action to the word); and as the poor Indian was too far 
from him, the missionary priest could not place the host in his mouth; the poor, 
humble, devout Indian knelt so far away that the preist could not reach him, 
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and—here my reverend friend lifted his hands in an attitude of awe, looked 
devoutly to heaven, and then earnestly and solemnly addressed me—the host 
flew out of his fingers, flew over to the poor Indian, and flew into his mouth! 
‘Oh! he added, in a tone of the most reverential devotion, ‘the blessed Lord 
Jesus so loved that poor savage, that he longed to enter into his heart, and 
thus miraculously flew into his mouth! How anxious he was to get into 
him!’ ”—pp. 179-183. 


We must frankly say we need some more decisive testimony for this than 
that of an unknown English clergyman. Still we do not say the book is not 
what it professes to be, or that the author is not an unimpeachable witness, we 
merely ask before receiving it as testimony, some vouchers of its worth in that 
respect. 


Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the Odsis of Jupiter Ammon. By Baye 
Sr. Joun. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 1849. pp. 244. 


Tus is a very agreeable and instructive volume. It contains the account of 
an excursion made by Mr. St. John with a small party to visit the Oiisis of Ju- 
piter Ammon in the Libyan Desert. The party were absent from Alexandria 
a little more than a month, having left that city on the 15th of Sept., 1847, and 
returned to it on the 19th of October. Their course after leaving the city was 
for several days westward along the Libyan coast—having the Mediterranean 
sea ir sight most ofthe way. They reached Mudar on the 24th of September. 
Mr. St. John’s remarks upon this part of the journey are valuable, and would 
lead to many interesting geographical inquiries. He has at least shown the 
necessity of farther investigations. On the morning of the 25th they leave the 
coast and strike southwards into the desert. After a ride of twelve hours they 
reach the well of Selem, about thirty miles in a southwest direction from Mu- 
dar, and on the 27th, the well of Haldeh. At both of these wells were ruins of 
ancient fortifications. From the well of Haldeh, their course was more di- 
rectly southwards. “All this region,” says Mr. St. John, “is covered with 
low flat hills, rising like islands out of a level plain and scattered in front of 
long ranges, with occasional breaks, allowing one to see on either hand other 
expanses of country, with isolated hills of the same monotonous character 
rarely differing in height and bearing a great resemblance to fortifications,” 
The caravan route was marked by piles of stones. On the 28th, they reach 
the highest point of the great range of hills and series of table lands along 
which they had been traveling from Mudar, and thence descend through a dan- 
es pass with a plain below. We can not refrain from giving a part of the 

escription of the descent. 

“On all sides perpendicular masses of rock reared themselves, black and 
frowning, looking like a vast ruined wall encircling us; whilst overhead the 
Milky Way spanned the heavens, and all the constellations shone with a bril- 
liancy known only in the East, and, I may add, in the desert. At about ten 
the moon lifted up its slightly depressed orb over the vast pile of rocks, and 
we were soon again in motion, right glad to escape from so bleak a spot. A few 
hundred yards ahead, after passing a narrow defile, an extraordinary scene 
burst upon us. Whilst the irregular line of rocks continued close on our left, 
we suddenly beheld to the right a great chasm; and beyond glittering in the 
moonlight, and clothed by it, no doubt, with yet stranger forms and more gi- 
gantic proportions than nature had afforded, a huge pile of white rocks, looking 
like the fortifications of some vast fabulous city. There were yawning gate- 
ways flanked by bastions of tremendous altitude; there were towers and pyra- 
mids, and crescents, and domes, and dizzy pinnacles, and majestic castellated 
heights, all invested with unearthly grandeur by the magic beams of the moon, 
yet exhibiting—in wide breaches and indescribable ruin—evident proofs that, 
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during a Jong course of ages, they had been battered and undermined by the 
hurricane, the rain-shower, the thunderbolt, the winter-torrent, and al! the 
mighty artillery of time. Piled one upon another, and repeated over and over 
again, these strangely contorted rocks stretched away as far as the eye could 
reach, sinking, however, as they receded, and leading the mind, though not 
the eye, down to the distant plain below. In vain did our eager glances en- 
deavor to ascertain the limit of the descent to which we had so abruptly come. 
The horizon was dissolved in a misty light; but stars twinkling low down, as 
if beneath our feet, showed that we were about to abandon, once for all, the 
great range along the summit of which we had toiled during so many nights 
and days. 

“ A gorge, black as Erebus, lay directly across our path ; and we had to make 
a detour to the left in order to reach the place where it is practicable for cam- 
els. Here there was a pause; for again the generally patient beasts hesitated, 
and moaned and backed, and drew up their long necks and huddled together; 
as well, indeed, they might. The declivity was steep, and filled with heavy 
shadows. Precipices hemmed it in on every side; and here and there we 
could distinguish a huge fragment of rock standing, like a petrified giant, in 
the way, and catching perchance on its bare scalp some stray beams of sickly 
light. But down we did go.”—pp. 106-108. 


On the 30th they reach a point from which they gain their first view of the 
Happy Valley. We will not withhold from our readers the account of it. 


“ At length we reached it, rising suddenly over some rounded hillocks, and 
finding ourselves on the edge of a steep cliff that descended like a wall at our 
feet. We here had a good view of the desert island, to the shores of which 
we had so suddenly come. It is a level plain, bounded apparently by precipi- 
ces of various height falling sheer from the raised ground on every side. Sev- 
eral majestic palm woods stretch their heavy masses of sober foliage across; 
whilst numerous smaller groups or clusters of four or five trunks, or clumps in 
untrimmed savage luxuriance, are scattered over the whole su-“:ce. Sand- 
streaks here and there intervene, with a few salt pools, surrounded by a white 
efflorescence like driven snow, and small patches of verdure, and Jittle glades. 
Three or four huge rocks rear their giant forms in a line nearly from west to 
east, like the fragments of a great wal] that might formerly have divided the 
Ojiisis in twain. On one of these to our right appeared the village of Garah, 
rising above the palm-trees, and bearing a striking resemblance at first sight to 
an old ruined castle of feudal times. The far off rocky amphitheatre that lifts 
high its craggy summits glittering in the sunshine, to look down upon this 
tranquil valley, and the intensely blue sky overhead, united to give beauty to 
the scene, and excite in our breasts, by the vivid contrast of barrenness and 
fertility, life and death exerting their sway beneath the infinite emblem of im- 
mortal serenity, mingled emotions of wonder and delight. 

“T should not envy the feelings of one who, after traversing the frightful 
solitudes ot the Libyan Desert, checkered only by a mockery of vegetation, 
could express a cold disappointment at beholding the Oasis of Garah. What 
more can be desired? There are trees and there are human habitations burst- 
ing on your sight in the heart of the wilderness; and though you can not see 
you can feel the presence of pleasant fountains of water. If you are a painter, 
endeavor to represent the softly pencilled outline of this simple yet admirable 
prospect—those frowning distant piles of craggy peaks, the irregular wall of 
white cliffs which nature has reared around the Oiisis itself, those little nooks 
that retreat on either hand, the stately columnar trees which in every variety 
of group crowd at your feet, the bold masses of rock thrown here and there 
among them, the decrepit village on the hill, and above all the ineffably pure 
atmosphere that reveals or bestows the sharp brilliant clearness which every 
form, every line, every mass presents; and if you fail in conveying a true idea 
of, this enchanting scene, confess that your skill as well as your imagination is 
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at fault, and do not blame those who, perhaps equally unable to fix these beau- 
ties upon canvass, made amends by painting all the Oisis in one simple phrase : 
—‘ The Islands of the Blessed.’”—pp. 118-120, 


The party at length descend into the valley. It is called the Valley of Ga- 
rah, from the name of the city. We subjoin the account of this very singular 
city, as our travelers did not gain an entrance into the larger city of Siwah 
which is built on the same plan. 


“Towards evening we went to visit the village. It had been anticipated 
that some difficulty would be made about admitting us; and there was certain- 
ly a little hesitation in the sheikh’s manner when, on the announcement of our 
intentions, he gave directions to a man to conduct us. But hospitality prevail- 
ed over suspicion; and we approached this curious stronghold. It is situated, 
as I have said, on one of a line of large detached rocks that stretches across 
the valley. The appearance of these rocks and of numerous others scattered 
here and there in the Oiisis suggests the idea that a portion of this tract was 
formerly on a level with the table land around, and that in a long series of ages 
& great part has been decomposed and dispersed. On the right hand of the 
path which leads in the direction of Siwah this process is evidently going on 
with great rapidity. There are signs of the operation of some agent which 
eats into the rock, principally towards its base, detaching large portions, leav- 
ing them isolated, and then perforating them in various directions, forming nat- 
ural caverns and arches, and at length bringing them down into a confused 
mass of ruins. In several instances there were large masses shaped like pears, 
twenty or thirty feet broad at top, and only three or four at bottom. Cat- 
acombs had been cut in various places by old inhabitants; and these are in 
many instances opened and half-eaten away. 

“| believe the valley of Garah is not entirely surrounded by precipices, al- 
though it had that appearance from every point we visited. There must be an 
opening to the eastward into the great Desert, whither the detritus of the de- 
composing rocks is most probably carried by the wind. The isolated masses 
I have mentioned will soon disappear in great part. The village hill itself is 
eaten into on every side; and large masses have given way long since it was 
selected as a building site. Houses in whole or in part have gone down in 
ruins, leaving fragments of palm-rafters still projecting. This is more especi- 
ally observable on the south side, where the winding pathway that leads to the 
gate ascends, 

“The gateway is of stone; but the gate itself is formed of several rough- 
hewn pieces of the paim-tree tied together, and swinging on hinges of camel 
hide. It is somewhat difficult of approach, well commanded, and might easily 
be defended against an irresolute enemy. Within, the path is steeper than with- 
out, and is covered by a wall on the right, and the catacombed rock on the 
left. It leads through a low, narrow entrance into the principal street or pas- 
sage, which is nothing but a dark tortuous crevice, partly formed by the living 
rock, partly by the walls of the lower tier of houses, whilst the floors of the up- 
per ones, consisting of palm-rafters laid close together, constitute the roof. In 
most places. as we crept onwards, we could feel a kind of divan, or seat of 
stone or mud, running along on either hand» There are only two openings by 
which the light of day penetrates into this curious pile, one at an angle to the 
west, and containing a deep well of brackish water, inferior to that in the well 
outside, another in the centre, called the market-place. In the streets none 
but the people themselves could find the way except by the aid of a lantern. 
The whole village is exceedingly dirty, and the atmosphere perfectly stifling. 
We were indeed by no means surprised to hear that the inhabitants never ex- 
ceeded forty persons, although, from the number of houses, there appeared 
to be room for a much greater population. As at Siwah, it is the custom, 
when the son of a family takes a wife, for the father to build hin a dwelling 
on the roof of his own, and so on until there are several stories, not communi- 
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cating internally, but from without, by means of flights ot mud steps or ladders. 
This is the reason why Garah originally became a heap of little habitations 
covering nearly the whole surface of the rock, and now for the most part con- 
sists of unsightly ruins. Of late, of course, no fresh additions have been made, 
there being so many empty houses. The upper ones are nearly all roofless, 
No attempt at repair is visible; but the unwholesome wretches kennel in the 
decrepit pile, amidst rubbish and all kinds of filth. ‘The air is heavy, clammy, 
and unpleasantly hot. How indeed can the refreshing breezes that fan the 
rest of the valley penetrate through loopholes scarcely larger than the bung- 
hole of a cask, or through those dismal crooked ways, which seem twisted on 
purpose to exclude it? ‘The market-place by day is a perfect furnace, receiv- 
ing the scorching rays of the sun, and without the least attempt at ventilation. 
It is impossible that such a place can be healthy ; and we must not, therefore, 
wonder if the inhabitants are few and sickly looking.” —pp. 124-127. 


On the first of October the party leave Garah, and after struggling up the 
frightful pass which leads to the table-land above, push forward towards the 
end of their journey. The next day they traversed the ridge which separates 
Garah from Siwah and on the fourth pitched their tent in the valley itself. We 
have already indulged ourselves so freely in extracts that we must here restrain 
ourselves and refer our readers to the book itself. We will give, however, an 
account of a visit to the Mountain of the Dead—with the view from the sum. 
mit, of the Oasis itself. 


“ Gebel-el-Mouta, or the Mountain of the Dead, as we approached, appeared 
to be perfectly honeycombed with catacombs. Their entrances were arranged 
in lines along the face of the hill, looking like the windows of a ruined build- 
ing. I have scarcely seen so curious a sight as this huge rock hewn into a 
sepulchre. From top to bottom, or every side, were the chambers of the dead 
perforated in the imposing mass before us; and as I afterwards found, the ex- 
cavations have been carried towards the centre and even through and through.” 
—pp. 152, 153. 

“ There was nothing particular in any of the excavations to reward my search. 
The largest was about sixty feet in depth, and composed of several vaulted 
chambers, with a choked-up well and some side rooms and passages lighted by 
long loopholes from the main apartments. Bones and even human hair were 
scattered about, but there were no hieroglyphics or paintings except a few or- 
namental scrolls in blue and red. The curiosity of the hill consists in the ex- 
traordinary number of these receptacles of the dead crowded into so small a 
space. The greater part of the substance of the mountain seemed to have 
been hewn away.” 

“[ ascended with some difficulty to the top, which is nearly pointed, and ob- 
tained a splendid view of the whole Odsis. Magnificent palm groves waved 
their feathery summits at my feet for an extent of several miles. Beyond these, 
to the east and west, were the snowy salt-marshes and the shining lakes; whilst 
in the latter direction the great square form of Edrar Amelal, or the White 
Mountain, with the conical hills of Kamyseh and Amoudein, closed up the val- 
ley. Southward, as far as the eye could reach, were waves of sand that some- 
times rose into hills; and to the south-east the five peaked mountain I have 
before mentioned reared its solitary form.”—pp. 159, 160. 


We finish our extracts with the following beautiful description. 


“In addition to this view, which may be obtained with little variety from 
almost any of the hills I have mentioned, many details of the scenery of the 
Odsis are extremely pleasing. I never wish to enjoy prettier walks than some 
of those we took during our stay. There is generally a garden wall or fence 
on either hand of the lanes, with pomegranate-trees bursting over it in redun- 
dant luxuriance, and hanging their rich tempting purple fruit within reach of 
the hand, or the deep-green fig-tree, or the apricot, or the huge ragged leaf of 
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the banana, or the olive, or the vine. The spaces between these are not left 
idle, being carpeted with a copious growth of bersim and lucerne that loads the 
air with its fragrance, and is often checkered with spots of a green light that 
steals in through the branchy canopy above. Sometimes a tiny brook shoots 
its fleet waters along by the wayside, or lapses slowly with eddying surface, 
rustling gently between grassy banks or babbling over a pebbly bed. Here 
and there a huge bridge of palm-trunks is thrown across, but the giassy cur- 
rent frequently glides at will athwart the road. At one place there is a mead- 
ow ; at another, a copse; but on all sides the date-trees fling up their colum- 
nar forms and wave aloft their leafy capitals. Occasionally a huge blue crane 
sails by on flagging wing to alight on the margin of some neighboring pool: 
the hawk or the falcon soars or wheels far up in the air; the dove sinks fluttering 
on the bough; the quail starts up with its short, strong, whirring flight; and 
sparrows, with numerous other small predatory birds, go sweeping across the 
fields. Sometimes you may observe the hard-working black turning up huge 
clods with his mattock ; asses are driven past laden with dried “aghoul ;” files of 
camels move along in the distance on the borders of the desert. From some 
points the castellated capital is descried down a long vista, or the village of 
Gharmy rises aloft on its inaccessible rock, or the majestic fragment of the 
sanctuary of Ammon, which has so bravely stood the brunt of ages, may be 
seen still standing erect in the midst of its silent glade. 

“The available land in the Oiisis consists of a piece of ground about five 
miles long and three or four bread, situated in the centre of a long valley, that 
extends for sixteen or seventeen miles, nearly in an east and west direction 
from Om el Yus to Edrar Amelal; and of some small dependencies or colonies, 
one at the eastern entrance called Zeitin, others, as Kamyseh and Beled-er- 
Rum, or the City of the Greeks, lying in a cluster at the extreme west. It 
must always be kept in mind that the central and principal division is nearly 
insulated by great salt-lakes and marshes, which in some places intermingle 
with and penetrate the patches of fertile ground, so that it is difficult to say 
where one ends and the other begins. Many of the springs of the Oiisis are 
quite salt, whilst others may be called sweet. The latter rise by the side of 
the former and flow in the same direction; so that, for example, of two brooks 
that intersect the encamping ground north of the city, one is potable and one 
quite briny.”—»p. 161-163. 


We leave untouched the description of Siwah—a city of Rock Salt—of the 
fraginents of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, a sketch of the History of Am- 
monium, an explanation of the course followed by Alexander the Great, his 
visit to the Temple, and two highly interesting chapters on the language and 
manners of the Siwahis. The party leave the valley on the seventh of Octo- 
ber and reached Alexandria in safety on the thirteenth. 

The book is in general well written and is elegantly printed. The reading 
public are under much obligation to Mr. Putnam for publishing so interesting 
and instructive a volume. 


Manual of Ancient Geography and History; by Wirueim Pirz, Principal 
Tutor at the Gymnasium of Diiren. Translated from the German. Edited 
by the Rev. Tuomas Kercnever Arnoup, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised and corrected from 
the London edition. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 
Philadelphia: G. 8. Appleton, 164 Chestnut street. 1849. pp. 396, 

We should add to the above title, a preface by Prof. Greene, of Brown Uni- 
versity, by whom as we suppose, the work has been revised and corrected from 
the London edition. The value of a work of this kind depends very much 
upon the judgment with which the great cardinal facts of history are selected, 
so that the memory of the student may be furnished with only such facts as 

Vou. VII. RO 
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shall be land-marks to guide him in more minute investigations, while at the 
same time taken together, they shall constitute the most striking objects in the 
universal scheme of Divine Providence. As a history to be conunitled to mem- 
ory by the student, we think this work preéminently distinguished in this re- 
spect. Another consideration of great importance in a work of this kind, is 
the arrangement. ‘The author treats in order of the history of Asia, Africa 
and Europe. He first gives a general view of the geography of the whole 
continent, and, then, takes up the history of each particular state. The course 
which he follows here is, first to give a more minute geographical view of the 
country ; then, to state the sources of its history; and, finally, to narrate the 
history itself, divided into periods. This order is pursued through the book, 
and is, we think, a very good one. Besides, the principal works on the vari- 
ous subjects treated of, are pointed out. There is a short chronological] table, 
and a series of questions, of nearly sixty pages, taking up more than a seventh 
part of the whole work. We acknowledge we think these sixty pages could 
have been filled with much more useful matter, thouwh, indeed, aids of this 
kind are more useful in history than in most other studies. We observe, too, 
that each page of the text is marked by letters, a, b, c, d, and that the ques- 
tions for each page are divided into portions corresponding to these letters and 
marked with them, so that the student has the precise answer pointed out to 
him without the exercise of the least judgment on his part. We should sup- 
pose that a student who needed all this assistance, had hardly advanced tar 
enough to take up the study. L[lowever, this is but a superfiuity and does not 
mar the merits of the text itself. We will only add that the translator has con- 
verted the German into good English, which we think is a merit of no little 


value in translations to be used in schools. 


Aesthetic Papers. Edited by Exizaseru P. Peasopy. Boston: The Editor, 
13 West Street. New York: G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1849. 

Tue editor in the prospectus to this work, describes its character and pur- 
pose in the following language. “The editor wishes to assemble upon the 
high aesthetic ground, (away from the regions of strife, in any bad sense,) wri- 
ters of different schools,—that the antagonistic views of philosophy of individ- 
ual and of social culture, which prevail among the various divisions of the 
church, and of the scientific and literary world, may be brought together, and 
a white radiance of love and wisdom be evolved from the union of many- 
colored rays, that shall cultivate an harmonious intellectual and moral life in 
our country.” We are happy to announce the appearance of a work, that is 
based upon a plan so generous. The first number embraces contributions 
from writers of no mean note among us. S. G. Ward, J. S. Dwight, R. W. 
Emerson, Parke Goodwin, Sampson Reed, N. Hawthorne, H. D. Thoreau, each 
furnish a characteristic article. The subjects handled by each are interesting, 
and the variety, both of topics and of style, is great enough, to give the highest 
seasuning to the compound. Men of every variety of creed, and one or two 
of a very scanty creed, if they hold any at all, appear here in friendly concord. 
Whatever may be thought of some of the doctrines propounded, the highest 
praise must be accorded to each essay, for freshness and independence of 
thought, for finish and beauty of style, and to some, for that indescribable feli- 
city which is lent by genius alone. Mr. Ward, “on criticism,” is like himself, 
short and pithy. Mr. Dwight, “on Music,” is scientific yet tending to rhapsody. 
Mr. Emerson, “ on War,” utters things true and not true ; things striking and not 
striking, with the solemn gravity and orphic mystery, that become an oracle. 
Mr. Goodwin, “on Organization,” savors of the Phalanstery, and Mr. Reed, “on 
Genius,” of the Swedenborgian chapel, while Mr. Hawthorne, “ on Main Street 
in Salem,” is like himself, and no other man. Of the odd things in the collec- 
tion, the queerest is the Essay on Resistance to Civil Government, by Mr. 
Thoreau, a man who refuses to pay all taxes and has been imprisoned in con- 
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sequence, we know not how many times; but he writes straight on what he 
thinks, and it is no slight matter, to be able to know by actual inspection, that 
such a man as this breathes and lives in New England. The work is designed 
to be periodical, though the periods at which it is to appear, are not separated 
by regular intervals, the editor wisely preferring not to issue a number, till it 
is provided with good matter. Each number is sold separately by the publisher 


at 1.00, and by the booksellers at 81.25. 


The Works of Leonard Woods, D.D., lately Professor of Christian Theology 
in the Theological Seminary, An:over. In five volumes. Vol. I. Andover, 

1849. 8vo, pp. Ske. 

For thirty-eight years, the now aged and widely celebrated author of this 
volume was the professor of dogmatic theology at Andover. While yet a pas- 
tor at Newbury, he was concerned in the earliest of the consultations which 
led to that great event in the ecclesiastical history of New England, the found- 
ing and munificent endowment of the Andover Seminary. He was one of the 
two professors first appointed to office there; his eminent colleagues, in the 
early days of the Seminary—Grvffin, Stuart, Porter—were none of them there 
from the beginning. No man had more to do than he in forming the plan and 
determining the character of that first theological seminary which has been 
the model of so many others. After having conducted thirty-eight successive 
classes through their studies in his department. he resigned his office in a green 
old age, and is now devoting the evening of life to the revision and publica- 
tion of his theological writings, including the written lectures to which his 
pupils have listened. 

This first volume of Dr. Woods’s Works consists of lectures—forty-one in 
number—most of which are now printed for the first time. Eight lectures are 
on topics introductory to a theological system,—such as, “ Directions for the 
right prosecution of theological study,” “Incomprehensibleness of the subjects 
of revelation,” “ Right application of reason to revelation,” ete. These are 
followed by six lectures on the inspiration of the Scriptures. Then we have 
seven on the being, unity and trinity of God. The person of Christ, as hu- 
man, as preexistent, as Divine, and as the Son of God, is next considered in 
nine lectures. The Divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit is the subject 
of one lecture. ‘Then returning to the more general subject of the Divine 
Trinity, we have a lecture on the Trinitarian use of the word person, and an- 
other on “the doctrine of the Trinity considered as a subject of sp- ulative 
reasoning.” Eight lectures follow, on the doctrine of the Divine purposes. 
To many of the alumni of the Andover Seminary—especially to those who 
have studied there within the last twenty years, the titles of these lectures are 
familiar as the names of their friends. Not a few may be interested in com- 
paring their own ideas and recollections of what they heard in the lecture 
room, with the same lectures completed by the author’s latest corrections. 
Students of theology under whatever teacher, and of whatever sect or party, 
tind the reading of these lectures in connection with the lectures which 
they hear on the same subjects a profitable exercise. 


Wil 


Bulwer and Forbes on the Water-Treatment. Edited with additional matter, by 
Rotanp S. Hoveuton, M.A., M.D. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 1849. pp. 227. 

T'u1s volume contains several short essays on the Water-Treatment, which 
have been published at different times during the last few years, together with 

a paper by the Editor. We remember reading the letter of Sir Edward Bul- 
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wer Lytton with great interest when it first appeared some years ago, and we 
do not find our interest any the less on a reperusal, though, perhaps, the chief 
source of it is the revelation which the letter makes of the incessant toil, the 
wear and tear of mind which the writer endured for the sixteen years he was 
building up a name to live with the other great names of English literature, 
W hile the world was enjoying his high ideals of art, and his subtle philoso- 
phizings on man, the author was laboring harder than the slave at the oar, and 
breaking up the frame-work of his constitution more surely than the over- 
wrought laborer in the cotton-mill or the mine. Sir Edward has the usual tale 
to tell—that he had tried in vain the best of the regular physicians, and had 
exhausted the whole materia medica, with the exception of Prussic acid. 
And we can hardly wonder that with the alternative of prussie acid or cold 
water, he should choose the latter, and, as it would seem, with the most bene- 
ficial results. We said the only alternative; but we observe in the next paper 
in the volume, that the distinguished writer of it thinks if Sir Edward had 
hired himself to work as an agricultural laborer, “ina dry, healthy district, 
and had lived on agricultural fare sufficiently nutritious in quantity and kind 
for a sutlicient length of time,” he would have received an equal benefit. Pre- 
cisely how long a time this kind of cure would require, we are not informed, 
but even with this uncertainty, we should prefer the agricultural treatment to 
Prussic acid. Indeed we have no doubt of the efficacy of this new mode of 
treatment, which the writer rather hints at than recommends, for we have 
known some wonderful cures wrought by it. Besides the system has the pe- 
culiar advantage that there is littie dancer of its being carried too far. We 
are not sure that Dr. Forbes has not indicated a new field of medical enter- 
prise, though what with Allopathy, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, the Botanic and 
the Magnetic systems, we had supposed the resources of invention were ex- 
hausted. Sut possibly there micht be the Farm-cure. We should like to see 
a model farm for invalids some where in the stoniest part of New England; 
we question not it would achieve as remarkable cures as any other system can 
boast of. 

The remaining papers in the volume are—1. A paper by John Forbes, M.D., 
F.R.S., one of the Editors of “the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine,” and 
Editor of the “ British and Foreign Medical Review,” pp. 45-109. ‘This essay, 
which is taken from the Review, is a more cautious and satisfactory account of 
Hydropathy than we have elsewhere seen. 2%. Remarks on the influence of 
ablution and bathing on the health of the skin, by Erasmus Wilson, M.D., 
F.R.S., etc., pp. 111-152. This is a chapter taken from a treatise by Dr. Wil- 
son, on “the health of the skin,” and merits much consideration. 3. Opinions 
of several distinguished English physicians, favorable to Hydropathy, 153-176. 
4. Observations on Hygiene and the Water Treatment by the Editor—which 
contains many just remarks, and others which need, as it seems to us, some 
qualifications. 

The late Editor of the New Fnglander, the Rev. F. R. Tyler, went through 
a course of hydropathic treatment, with much benefit, and gave in the New 
Englander, Vol. V, pp. 149-162, a judicions statement of the advantages of 
the systein. We do not feel ourselves called upon, even if we were compe- 
tent to do it. to pronounce an opinion upon the absolute merits of this system 


of cure.—We are persuaded there is no field of investigation in which there 


is more inconclusive reasoning thin in medicine, or which requires a more 
carefully trained mind. We should like to see the laws of the inductive logic 
as they are laid down in Mill, applied to the popular medical reasonings of 
the day, even when conducted by men of talents. No work more useful 
could be written than a treatise by some philosophical and scientific physi- 
cian, on fallacies of reasoning in medicine. 
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Half-hours with the best authors. Selected and arranged with short biographical 
and critical notices. By Cuantes Knicur. 4 vols. New York: John Wiley, 
161 Broadway. 1849. 


Tuts work consists of extracts from the best Enclish authors, arranged in or- 
der for-every-day reading. They are 365 in number and furnish therefore 
employment for an half-hour of each day in the year. For every seventh day, 
a selection is made from some moralist or divine, which is suitable for the ho- 
lier hours of the Sabbath. The peculiarities by which this is distinguished from 
every other similar work, are the length of the extracts, their arrangement and 
the elevated and excellent taste which has been shown in the selection. The 
extracts are not mere beauties, choice sayings or apothegms, but in almost 
every case have a beginning, middle and end, being often an agreeable narra- 
tive, an entire essay, or a short poem, while in a few instances they are a string 
of pleasant anecdotes, or of shorter songs and poems upon a common theme. 
The greater portion will require a full half-hour for the reading. The arrange- 
ment is peculiar, Ordinarily, we do not fancy to have our reading carved out 
by another, and would rather select. our choice morsels, than see them mechan- 
ically arranged before us, with the meddlesome injunction, ‘only so much at a 
time.’ And yet on the other hand it is a convenience, whenever a leisure half- 
hour hangs heavily, or when in an half-hour of fatigue or languor, we are dis- 
inclined to seek out reading for ourselves, to know that an interesting passage 
can be found in a moment, just long enough to occupy the time which waits to 
be filled. The charm of the book, however, results from the mind that has 
gathered from all quarters, this truly choice collection. The range taken is 
very wide, but nothing is included which is tame or inferior or questionable in 
tendency. ‘The character of the passages is uniformly very high in respect to 
dignity of thought, felicity of stvle and elevation of sentiment. Not only do 
the authors currently acknowledged to be “ the classics” of the language, fur- 
nish their quota, but other writers less known and in some cases, superior to 
these, are freely and very often put in requisition. ‘The older English writers, 
which are rarely seen in private libraries, and are less frequently read, are in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of many who would otherwise not know of their 
existence or their worth. The thought was happy which directed the selec- 
tion of passages rich with Cliristian truth, and earnest with Christian feeling, 
from such writers as Hooker, Leighton, Doddridge and Hall, and the placing 
of thein at regular intervals, to meet the eye perhaps of some who rarely open 
an avowedly religious book. We add that these selections are accompanied 
with short notices of the writers. We recommend this book with cordi- 
ality to fumilies who would spend each day a pleasant half-hour of social read- 
ing. It is also suited to schools of a higher order, and would much relieve the 
monotony which arises from the re-perusal of the same reading-book. The 
book has been prepared, as we are informed, with especial reference to the 
district-schoo] libraries, and has been strongly and neatly bound for that pur- 
pose, and is sold also at a very low price, a dollar for each volume of 600 
pages. 


Windings of the River of the Water of Life, in the deve'opment, discipline and 
Sruits of Faith. By Grorer B. Curever, D.D. 1 vol. 12ino, pp. 384. New 
York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway, 12 Paternoster Row, London. 1849, 
Dr. CuEeveER is very popular with a large class of religious readers. With- 
out method, or rather scorning method, rejecting abstract statements, as dry 
and possibly as profane, he is yet from his exuberant fancy, his pointed and 
apothegmatic way of stating startling truths, and above all from his downright 
earnestness in whatever he says, a favorite religious writer. He has traveled 
extensively and read most miscellaneously. He possesses a vivid recollection 
of what he has seen and read, and an intense sympathy with all that is inter- 
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esting in nature and in man. Most of all, he has a fancy that is never tired 
itself, even though it may now and then weary his readers, which gathers illus- 
trations from every quarter, and which often follows in the track of his own 
energy till you are amazed, even though you may be delighted. The design 
of the work is “to unite the speculative and the practical on the subject of 
faith ;:” “to trace the stream of Christian experience as it is recorded in the 
word of God, and makes its appearance in the hearts of God’s people.” It is 
divided into four parts, which are entitled, “Christ in the mini, Christ in the 
affections, Christ in the life, Christ in the soul the hope of glory.”. We give 
the following extracts. 


“ A man may tiwell in the porch of the temple al! his life long, and never 
see the interior. A man may be employed upon the external evidences all his 
life long, and may array and combine them with great power, and yet never 
possess that indispensable article of personal experience, to which they are in- 
tended to lead, and without which they are worthless. A man may even be 


delighted with the logic, the symmetry, the fullness and minuteness of the de- 
monstration, may be charmed as a reasoner, may eloquently descant upon the 


power of the evidences of our religion, and yet know nothing of the power of 
the religion itself. The personal religion is a thing totally separate from the 
external evidence. The evidence may lead to it, may be an introduction into 
it, but is no part of the thing itself, of the personal experience. There was 
along row of sphinxes in Egypt, leading to the great temple of Karnak in 
Thebes, but the sphinxes were not the temple. A man might walk up and 
down the sphinxes for years, and never enter into the temple. So with the in- 
troductory evidences of religion. A man might get within the temple of Kar- 
nak, without eoing through the line of sphinxes: nay, a stranger might do this 
coming from the desert side, without ever having even heard or them. He 
might be in the temple first, and see the sphinxes afterwards; might go from 
the temple into the midst of the sphinxes, instead of coming through the sphinx- 
es into the temple. 

“So it is with true piety. A man may come to Christ, without ever having 
so much as heard of the evidences that he is the Christ, while another man 
may walk up and down amidst these evidences, and consider and admire them, 
and yet never come to Christ at all, nor even know him as a Savior. A man 
may come to Christ first, and enter into the evidences afterwards, or he may 

and 
feel their power till he comes to Christ, and sees everything in Christ’s light, 
everything as leading to Christ. A soul may be deeply imbedded in the Sav- 
ior, and yet know nothing of the train of argument by which he is proved to 
be the Savior. A soul may come to Christ, and take all its evidence from 
him, first and alone. And this is certainly the highest style of faith, the most 


unassiilable faith, the most powerful faith, Now we believe, not for the say- 


come through the evidences to Christ; albeit he can never truly, fully, see an 


ing of the woman, but because we have seen him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Christ which should come into the world.”—pp. 232-233. 

This is a fair specimen of the author’s style and manner of thought. We 
might desire that some of these truths were differently expressed. Perhaps to 
some of them, if they are to be considered as philos phic lly true, we should 
raise objections, but to their practical truth and importance we cordially sub- 
scribe. We might extend this remark to the entire volume, and edd that there 
is no great danger, lest the expressions and opinions which are not sufficiently 
guarded should be misunderstood. The practical truths, that are so vividly 
illustrated and so earnestly enforced, will find for this volume thousands of 
readers in this country and in England. 
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